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THIS JOURNAL has been founded on the conviction 
that a constructive treatment of Christianity will make 
for a better understanding between the isolated Commun- 
ions of Christendom. The destructive method has had 
its full opportunity and will continue to have it and ought 
to have it. But it has developed no power to unite and 
it is most effective in promoting division. 


It is not neutral territory that is sought, where courtesy 
and diplomacy would naturally tend to avoid issues and 
to round off the sharp edges of truth and conviction, 
but rather common ground where loyalty to Christ and 
to convictions about Him and His Church will be secure 
from the tendency to mere compromise or to superficial 
and artificial comprehension. The purpose is to create an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and to induce a better 
understanding and a truer sense of fellowship. 


This journal is and must be unofficial. The Churches 
are not and in the nature of things cannot make them- 
selves responsible for it. It will be responsible for the kind 
of writers admitted to its pages, but the writers alone will 
be responsible for what appears over their own names. 


Two conditions are imposed: First, that the Faith and 
Work and Thought of each Communion shall be presented 
in its absolute integrity including and not avoiding differ- 
ences; and second, that no attack with polemical animus 
shall be made on others. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY recognizes the need 
that is finding expression in every organized Christian 
Church—the need of the impact of the whole of Chris- 
tianity on the race. It has no scheme for propagating 
a system for the unity of Christian Churches. It will 
therefore have no editorial pronouncements. It offers 
itself rather as a Forum where the isolated Churches 
of Christendom may reintroduce themselves to one 
another through the things that they themselves posi- 
tively hold to be vital to Christianity. 


Tus Constructive invites the free, living and delib- 
erate statement of actual, operative belief. 


THE 
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The Organ of Christian Unity 


By Haroitp Hamiuton, D.D.* 


In 1918 there was published in England a second 
Interim Report of a Committee appointed partly by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and partly by the 
English Free Churches. That committee was concerned 
to make doctrinal preparations for the proposed World 
Conference on Faith and Order. They said in their 
report: ‘We agree to acknowledge the position of 
Episcopacy in the greater part of Christendom as the 
organ of the unity and continuity of the Church.” To 
this it was promptly replied that the Episcopate is not 
the organ of unity, for obviously the Episcopal Churches 
have been divided notwithstanding the Episcopate. It 
is impossible to think that the committee meant that the 
Episcopal Churches could not be divided; they are all too 
learned for that. It may, then, not be without interest 
to inquire in what sense the Episcopate is the organ of 
unity, and how it may be considered the best organ. 
There are two main points to be taken up. On what 
conditions does the unity of a modern Church depend? 
On what did the unity of the earliest Church depend? 


* Deceased December 20, 1919. 
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Tr 


Christians of today are divided into many Churches or 
denominations, communions or sects. No communion 
has a territory exclusively its own, but most of them have 
a certain number of members in each district. So that 
Christians of a certain sect are divided from all the 
Christians of the same town but of other sects, and 
united to others of the same sect in other towns. 

The cause of this curious state of affairs is not differ- 
ences of doctrine but rather the different ministries with 
which each communion is equipped. Doctrinal differ- 
ences are counting for less and less in the estimation of 
the general public; but if we examine the development 
and growth of any new denomination we shall see how 
important for its unity is its ministry. When a number 
of Christians become convinced, perhaps by common 
prayer and mutual exhortation, that they understand 
some element of Christian doctrine more accurately, or 
that some point of Christian discipline ought to be prac- 
tised more carefully, than the members of the Church 
to which they belong are doing, they endeavour to convert 
the others to their views. If they do not succeed in this, 
and if their colleagues will not allow them to practise 
what they believe to be a more strictly Christian life and 
belief, there is nothing left for them but to go apart from 
the others and form a new society of their own. At first 
they have, as a society, a strongly marked individuality 
and a vivid sense of unity. Their distinctive beliefs 
count for very much with them, and their common 
prayers and meetings are assiduously developed and 
practised. Moreover, being a Christian society, they 
share together in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
At first numbers are not so large but that all can come and 
join together in partaking of the fragments of one loaf 
and the contents of one cup which have been blessed in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. Their unity is to them 
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something very real. With St. Paul they can say that 
they are one in the Christian sense of unity: “We who 
are many, are one bread, one body: for we all partake of 
the one bread.” 

So long as the community remains few in numbers, so 
long will this state of things continue. But if the new 
teaching makes many converts, and becomes popular, 
spreading far and wide, a time must come when a certain 
strain will be set up within the society which will threaten 
to break up its unity. It will become literally impossible 
for all to come together for a celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper in one place when they are scattered far and 
wide. The sense of unity derived from the communion 
of all in one visible loaf and in one cup will tend to become 
lost. Their adherents will tend to be drawn to other 
bodies. No doubt efforts will be made to postpone this 
evil day. Perhaps the Supper will be celebrated only 
when as many as possible can be urged to come together. 
Or perhaps some of those who are wont to preside at the 
Supper in the home church will be asked to make visits 
to the outlying districts and to celebrate for them in some 
centre near their homes. In this case the unity of the 
whole may still be temporally preserved, for it is a princi- 
ple recognized all through church history that those who 
communicate with the same person are in communion 
with each other, and so the man who ministers to all 
takes the place of the one loaf and the one cup as the 
visible bond of unity which unites all in one Communion. 

Thus, every denomination, as it spreads abroad, is 
subject to two strains pulling in opposite directions. On 
the one hand, there is the original sense of unity and the 
natural clinging to each other of those who hold the same 
views and practise the same discipline and, above all, 
their desire to exercise this common unity by sharing 
together in a common celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
makes them feel that they are indeed united. On the 
other hand, there will be the increasing difficulty of 
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coming together, when all are widely scattered in different 
places. ; 

Of course, a sense of unity in certain respects may still 
be maintained. A common fund to which everyone con- 
tributes may still be a bond of union, or the association 
may have representatives just as a benevolent society 
has today, and it may create branches and local associa- 
tions by the issue of certificates of membership, as a 
society for literary, scientific or political purposes might 
do. But this society would not be content to be ranked 
as one of these institutions. It is a Church of Jesus 
Christ; as such it will not be content to forego the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, in which it will expect all its 
members to unite and to express their unity by sharing 
in common with each other. 

But since conditions of space and time make it prac- 
tically impossible for all the scattered members to unite, 
either growth must be strictly limited to a certain narrow 
area within which all can come together, or some special - 
arrangement must be made to preserve the unity in spite 
of the growth. Failing a special arrangement for this 
purpose, those living at a distance must either be de- 
prived of communion altogether, or else must begin to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper without any connection 
with or reference to the parent Church. As fruit when 
it gets over-ripe will drop from its parent stem, so these 
daughter Churches will drop from their parent Church 
and live independent lives of their own. 

But this difficulty has always been overcome by the 
adoption of the same arrangement in every Christian 
association, by means of which all are kept within the 
unity. Local groups may be too widely separated to 
share with each other in the Lord’s Supper, but if they 
all communicate with the same person of Christian 
standing, they have always been counted in every age of 
the Church as forming one communion. The unity of 
all the scattered brethren may be realized by appointing 
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a number of men who are of such standing as Christians 
in the denomination that their communion will be a 
matter of note wherever they are. Such men are natu- 
rally the ones to be chosen out to preside at the Eucharist, 
for such a position marks them out as central and im- 
portant members. By presiding from time to time in 
certain local gatherings and by being occasionally in 
communion with each other, the unity of the whole body 
is realized and manifested by them. Though their 
individual gifts and powers may make their efficiency as 
ministers who preach differ very much, yet, from the 
fact that all have the same degree of authority from the 
whole Church, they all have the same ministerial powers 
and become interchangeable with each other. A ministry 
is not a body of unrelated and disorganized individuals, 
but a number of ministers who are related to each other 
as being equal in ministerial authority; or rather, if there 
is more than one grade in the ministry, related to each 
other in that those of the same grade are interchangeable 
with each other. 

Denominations and ministries are correlatives. Every 
denomination has a ministry of its own; none has two 
ministries; for if any one of them had two separate 
ministries it would in reality be two denominations, one 
for each ministry. If a denomination splits in two, 
either its ministry splits also, one part of the ministry 
sticking to one part of the laity, and the other to the other 
part, or, if the whole ministry sticks to one part, the other 
part must invent a new ministry of its own. If two 
denominations wish to unite, the real problem is how to 
unite their ministries so that the same ministers may 
serve the whole combined body rather than only one part. 

To those who originated a denomination it was a matter 
of considerable importance that they should communicate 
only with people who believed or who lived as they did; 
for it led them to withdraw from all others. In so far as 
their modern descendants are loyal to the principles of 
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their predecessors and hold fast to the same teaching, so 
they will cling to the same ministry as their spiritual for- 
bears. On removing to a new town, they will inquire 
for and seek to attach themselves to a minister of their 
own particular denomination. The ministers then act as 
a sort of spiritual magnet, as it were, in attracting to 
themselves the faithful of their own denomination; from 
him they will have the Gospel and from him they will 
accept the Sacraments. In so far as they fail to do this 
they show their disloyalty to their own body, and they 
tend, in so far as they can, to disrupt its unity and its 
cohesion. When a man joins a new Church, he is in 
reality exchanging one ministry for another, receiving 
the Gospel and the Sacrament from a different set of 
ministers. 

The ministry then is the vital point about the unity 
of each denomination. Each denomination must have 

a single definite ministry which is clearly known to all 
the world. In other words, the ministry must issue 
from a source which the whole nation can recognize as 
properly representing this denomination and as possessing 
authority to create its ministry. If there is slackness 
and uncertainty about this, there will be uncertainty as 
to who is in the ministry and who is not; and if the 
members of a congregation are uncertain as to what is 
the denomination of their own minister, they will be 
equally uncertain as to what denomination they them- 
selves belong to. In course of time this will mean a 
general break-up of all denominations. 

The unity and continuity of every modern Church 
depends, therefore, on its ministry and on the strictness 
with which the laws governing the admission and the 
ordination of candidates to its ministry are observed. 

No belief in the presbyterate or the episcopate as the 
divinely appointed form of ministry in the Christian 
Church is necessary to make people adhere strictly to 
rules about the Presbyterian or Episcopalian ministry. 
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A determination that the Presbyterian or Episcopal 
Church shall continue the same as it has always been is 
quite sufficient. It is not then only a matter of different 
doctrines which keeps the Churches separate today, but 
rather the distinctive ministry which each maintains. 


II. 


It is now time to examine the unity of the early Church. 
The area will be limited to the first three centuries so that 
we may be as close as possible to the Apostles of our 
Lord. We shall see first that this Church was un- 
doubtedly of one communion. It will then be possible 
to see what it was which made the unity a reality. 

We know that our Saviour had desired greatly to 
institute the Last Supper with His chosen twelve Apostles, 
though one of them was the traitor (St. Luke 22:15). 
The early chapters of Acts emphasize their common life 
(Acts 1:15; 2:1, 42, 44-47). They continued stead- 
fastly in the Temple but broke bread at home (Acts 2: 46). 
I know no writer who maintains that the early Christians 
were divided into two or more exclusive communions. 
The example of our Lord and of the Twelve apparently 
carried great weight. Ii there was a division it must 
have been because some powerful force tended to drive 
them away from each other. And there was certainly a 
divisive force of great strength. Circumcision and the 
observance of the Jewish law had always formed a sharp 
division between Jew and Gentile, and it threatened to 
continue after both had joined the Church. When we 
learn from Gal. 2 that St. Peter was induced for a time 
to give up eating with believing Gentiles, we can under- 
stand how strong was the tendency to divide the Chris- 
tians into two mutually exclusive communions, a Jewish 
and a Gentile. St. Paul, however, would not hear of any 
such division; and we may well feel sure that if the forces 
making for unity could triumph over this obstacle there 
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was no other cause sufficiently powerful to create a separa- 
tion. St. Paul knew well that every Jew believed that 
before Christ came the Gentiles had been without lot or 
portion in the religious privileges of the Jews; but now, 
St. Paul says, our Lord has created “in Himself of the 
twain one new man,” so that now they are no more 
strangers but possess equal rights and privileges with the 
Jews (Eph. 2:11, 22). 

From St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians it is 
clear that it was the custom of the early Church to cele- 
brate the Eucharist together. In 1 Cor. 11: 17-34 he 
rebukes them because there are divisions among them 
which make it impossible ‘“‘to eat the Lord’s Supper.” 
In 1 Cor. 10, the chapter in which he says: “We who 
are many are one bread, one body” (v. 17), he makes it 
plain that he thinks of the whole Christian people par- 
taking of the Sacraments together, because he compares 
them to the whole Jewish people as doing the same thing. 
His own custom to unite in breaking bread with any 
Church he was visiting is shown by his action at Troas 
(Acts 20: 7-11). 

Of the frequent travelling of the brethren between 
Church and Church there are abundant traces in the 
New Testament. Hospitality to strangers was upheld 
as a prime Christian virtue (cf. Matt. 25: 35-37; Luke 
7:44 ff; 1 Peter 4:9; Rom. 12:13, 20; 1 Tim. 3:2; 3 
John 5; Titus 1:8; cf. I Clem. Rom. 10, 12; Hermas Sim. 
ix, 27; Mand. viii; Didache xi; Ramsay, The Church in 
the Roman Empire, pp. 363-371). <A traveller, if he were 
a Christian, was received and entertained as a brother in 
the Lord (Rom. 16:1, 2; 1 Cor. 16: 10-11; 2 Cor. 8:18, 
23, 24; Acts 16: 15; 21:8, 16). Without this the mission 
work must have been greatly hampered (Acts 10:6; 
21:6; Rom. 16:23). In many cases letters of commenda- 
tion were either sent on before a Christian traveller to 
ensure him a welcome or were given to him to present in 
person (2 Cor. 3:1; Acts 18: 27; 1 Cor. 16: 12; Col. 4: 10; 
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Titus 3:13; Polye. ad Phil. c. xiv; Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Apostolic Age, I, s. v. Hospitality). Can we think that 
such visitors were excluded from communion merely 
because they had not been baptized in the local Church? 
Surely the welcome extended to St. Paul and his com- 
panions at Troas was not denied to other Christians 
under similar circumstances ! 

The Didache expects that many visitors will be received 
by the local Church and directs the refusal of communion 
only to those who are not baptized (cap. ix). 

At the end of the first century, as may be seen from the 
Epistle of St. Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, the 
unity of communion was a matter of great importance. 
The Christians of Corinth had for some reason thrust out 
their presbyter-bishops from their office of offering the 
gifts, and others had stepped into their place. St. Clem- 
ent might very well have brought to a close the discord 
which followed by saying that there should be two Euchar- 
ists and that each person was free to choose which he would 
attend. But apparently this solution never occurred 
either to him or to the Corinthians themselves. One 
may assume that there was in the minds of all some in- 
stinctive objection to a division of this kind. Clement 
says that those who have taken the place of the presbyters 
ought to withdraw from Corinth entirely (Clem. Rom. 
liv). Other writers, without laying any emphasis on it, 
describe the assembly of all the brethren of any locality 
for the Eucharist as a matter of course. Thus Pliny 
the Younger wrote to Trajan (Epist. x, 96) that the 
Christians stated that on a fixed day they were wont to 
come together before daybreak to sing a hymn to Christ 
as to God, and that they then dispersed; afterwards 
they came together again to take food, but it was taken 
in common and harmless. Justin Martyr, again (I 
Apol. 65, 67), describes how the newly-baptized converts 
were brought to the place where those who were called 
brethren were assembled; and how on the day called 
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Sunday all who lived in the cities or in the country came 
together to one place where the Eucharist was celebrated; 
if any were absent the Eucharist was taken to them by 
the deacons. The only condition required of those who 
presented themselves for communion had nothing to do 
with the local Church but applied to all equally. Justin 
Martyr (I Apol. 65) says they must be baptized and also 
hold the Christian faith and live a Christian life. The 
Didache (ix) mentions only baptism (cf. Cyp. Ep. Ixxii, 
13;)Ixxiv, | and 3). 

St. Ignatius has been called the Apostle of Unity, and 
it is not necessary, since his meaning is so well known, to 
say much of him. “Have a care for unity, than which 
there is nothing better’ (Ad. Polyc. i). “‘Cherish union, 
avoid division” (Philad. vii; cf. Eph. iv; Mag. i, vi; 
Smyrn. viii). The test of the unity of any local Church 
is the unity of the Eucharist (Philad. iv; Eph. xiii; xx). 
The ideal condition of a Church is that its bishop should 
preside, surrounded by the presbyters, with the deacons 
to help. 

To be in communion with a person or a Church was to 
be “at peace” with him or them. In Eusebius H. E. v, 
24, we learn from St. Irenaeus that there had been a dis- 
agreement between Victor, the bishop of Rome (189- 
198 A.D.), and the Eastern Churches wherein Easter 
Day was kept on the fourteenth of the Jewish month 
Nisan without regard to the day of the week. Most of 
the other Churches kept it on a Sunday. Victor en- 
deavoured to cut off these Quartodecimans, as they are 
called, from the common unity. Against this Irenaeus 
and other bishops protested. Irenaeus said that in times 
gone by there had always been differences on this matter, 
and “‘yet none the less they all lived in peace and we also 
live in peace with each other.” In the time of Anicetus 
(156-166 A.D.), for instance, Polycarp of Smyrma, a 
Quartodeciman, had visited Rome. And though they 
were not able to agree with each other, yet they com- 
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muned together and Anicetus conceded the ministration 
of the Eucharist in the church to Polycarp. 

There is some evidence to show that in the second 
century the reserved Eucharist was sent to Christians 
at a distance, probably as a means of emphasizing their 
common unity. It had been the custom of the Roman 
bishops, as far back as Sixtus (116-125 A.D.), to send 
the Eucharist to those who came from the dioceses in 
which Easter was observed on the fourteenth of Nisan.! 

In the third century a strange portent occurred which 
threatened to throw the whole Church into confusion. 
Novatian attempted an entirely new course of action. 
It was unheard of before and no one knew what to make 
of it. Did it break the unity of the Church? And if so, 
how should it be treated? Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 
at the middle of the third century, wrote a systematic 
theory on the subject of the unity of the Church, De 
Ecclesiae Unitate. His theory implied that the Church 
was one by the universal communion of Christians with 
each other. All Christians were in communion with the 
bishop of the diocese in which they lived; and all the 
bishops were in communion with each other. So long 
as this lasted the unity of the Church’s communion was 
preserved unbroken. But when anyone tried to establish 
a new and rival communion, as Novatian had done, he 
violated the unity of the Church and became a rebel and 
an anti-Christ. So said Cyprian. 


iKus. H. E. v. 26. Some writers seem to think that Irenaeus 
simply means that Sixtus did not excommunicate Quartodecimans 
who happened to be living in Rome at the time. But see Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities s.v. Eulogiae, cf. McGiffert’s note in_ his 
translation of Eusebius. In the fourth century the Council of 
Laodicea (Can. xiv) forbade the sending of the Eucharist from one 
diocese to another by way of Eulogiae at Easter. Irenaeus is 
perhaps mentioning here the custom which was in its earlier usage 
in the second century but was forbidden in the fourth. Much the 
same usage of the Eucharist with apparently the same idea of em- 
phasizing unity may be found in the use of the Fermentum in the 
fourth century (see Duchesne, Liber Pontificalis, p. 168, and Free- 
stone, Sacrament Reserved, p. 75.) 
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It will be of interest to quote the testimony of a bishop 
who refers to this general reception at communion by the 
Churches. Abercius, bishop of Hierapolis, relates some- 
thing of histravels in an inscription composed by himself and 
still preserved. He was then in his seventy-second year, 
and the inscription dates from the early years of the third 
century. He had been in Rome, in Syria, and beyond 
the Euphrates. Everywhere he went he found a people 
sealed with the seal of baptism, and thereby testifying 
that they belonged to the Holy Shepherd. Everywhere 
the faith which he professed procured for him a welcome 
and gave him the right to be admitted to communion (see 
Batiffol, Primitive Catholicism, pp. 175-178). 

From the end of the second century on it became even 
more plain that this unity of communion developed into 
a well recognized and carefully guarded system and a 
much cherished privilege. Tertullian writes of the local 
Churches that “‘all are primitive and all Apostolic; the 
unity of all being proved by the peace which they all 
share, the title of brotherhood and the hospitality which 
they show to each other; for these privileges (Jura) are 
demanded on no other ground than that of the one tradi- 
tion of an identical religion’ (de Praescr. xx, Mason’s 
translation in Essays on the Early History of the Church 
and the Ministry, p. 47). The admission to communion 
of all who belonged to this religion had become by this 
time one of the “rights” (Jura) which proved that all of 
the Churches were indeed one. The refusal of this right 
of communion to heretics proved that they had no partner- 
ship in the society (de Baptismo xiv and de Praescr. xxi). 
The communion then was carefully guarded and no 
heretics (Gnostics) were admitted (de Praeser. xxxii). 
Tertullian reproached the heretics with throwing the 
Eucharist (Sanctum) to dogs and pearls (albeit false 
ones) to swine. “They will have it that their subversion 
of discipline is simplicity, and they call our care for disci- 
pline affectation. They unite in communion also with 
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everyone from every quarter” (de Praescr. xli); and he 
contrasts their habit of communicating with everyone 
without discrimination with “the well considered com- 
munion” of the Church (deliberata communicatio, ib. e. 
xlili). The system of sending the “litterae communi- 
catoriae”’ developed from the early custom of recommend- 
ing a brother by letters of commendation (see above, 
page 8). When any of his flock travelled abroad every 
bishop might equip him with letters of communion which 
proved his right to be admitted (ef. Polye. ad Phil xiv; 
Eus. H. E. v, 23, 25). For the continuation of this 
practice in the next centuries see Cyprian Epp. xxxvi, 4; 
xlv; xlviii, 3; xlix, 3; lix, 9, 14, 16; Ixviii; Eus. H. E. viii, 
30; Augustine Ep. ad Catholicos xxv, 73; c. lit. Pet. 1, 
1,1; Ep. xlii, 7; xliv, 3,7;Sozomen H. E. v, 16. Eventu- 
ally it was carefully regulated by councils of bishops (cf. 
Carthage (251 A.D.) c. vi and vii; Elvira (305 A.D.) e. 
xxv, lvili; Arles (314 A.D.) ¢. vii, rx; Antioch (341 A.D.) 
ec. vill; Chalcedon (451 A.D.) c. xii; Agde (506 A.D.) ec. 
li). By this means not only were the Churches pro- 
tected from unscrupulous strangers, but also any brother 
under temporary sentence of excommunication could not 
escape that sentence by betaking himself to another 
Church. 

The ministry then of bishops and priests was, as it 
were, a kind of machinery or a working organization of 
unity, something which preserved and maintained the 
unity of the whole Church. The bishop, elected by the 
laity, was given his episcopal powers to ordain priests 
or other bishops by his own ordination by the neigh- 
bouring bishops. Thus the machinery was made an 
efficient system for maintaining the unity of the Church’s 
communion throughout the world, and any defect in the 
machinery resulted at once in a defect in its unity. 

We have already seen above abundant evidence that 
the Christians of the first two centuries were all of one 
communion, so that the Church was indeed one. Cyprian 
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shows that in the middle of the third century the means by 
which this was realized and without which it could not be 
maintained was the ministry of bishops and priests, and 
to them the deacons were attached. We cannot think 
that Cyprian asserted something entirely new in his day. 
The unity of the Church’s communion through the unity 
of its ministry must have been one of the most familiar 
facts of Christian life of every day. It was the back- 
ground of the Church’s life, filling the atmosphere every- 
one breathed as an unquestionable fact. As the govern- 
ment at Washington is taken as an unquestionable fact 
uniting all the states in one, so the one ministry which 
made unity a real fact must have been one of the things 
which could not be ignored in the social life of the day. 
The unity, one can hardly doubt, had an important 
influence on the development and growth of the ministry. 
It must have tended to keep uniform the practices of the 
Churches and to discourage any anomalies and peculiari- 
ties. It was never entirely dormant. Church history 
shows, as in the case of Novatian, that when anyone 
attempted to violate the practices to which all had been 
for years accustomed he roused a tremendous outcry. 
Furthermore, we have seen that throughout those 
centuries it was habitual for strangers to pass from one 
Church to others, there to be received as brethren in the 
Lord on showing their letters of communion. Let us 
consider what this general freedom of communion implied. 
Every Christian welcomed to the communion of a strange 
place thereby recognized that whoever celebrated therein 
was fully competent to celebrate for any Christian from 
the outside world. Members might be present from any 
number of Churches, and so the local clergy must have 
been recognized as authorized to celebrate for any Chris- 
tians who offered themselves, no matter where they came 
from, not only for those from the local Church itself, 
but also for any others as well. Besides, any bishop 
giving letters of communion to travellers from his own 
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diocese thereby implied that the clergy abroad were 
recognized to be as competent to celebrate as he himself 
and his own clergy. The central Churches, such as 
Rome, Antioch and Carthage and others must have had a 
large number of visitors as a normal event, and on some 
occasions their clergy must have ministered to men rep- 
resenting nearly the whole Church. If, again, we think 
of their members going out from each of these great 
Churches and receiving the Eucharist from many other 
Churches, we can understand what force there was in the 
saying that though scattered throughout the world the 
Church was one. We need not suppose that every 
Christian stranger on visiting a new Church required to 
see the credentials of the priests or celebrants in that 
Church. If they knew that they had been authorized 
in the usual way by the bishop and that their authority 
was accepted by the community as sufficient, probably 
every stranger was content. There may well have been 
no more inquiry than there is today in a Christian com- 
munity. Everybody accepts the individual ministers as 
what they give themselves out to be, because if they were 
otherwise, many would know it and so they could not 
succeed in palming off their pretensions. 

Throughout the New Testament it seems to be assumed 
not only that there are presbyters in every Church, but 
that all Christians will know that in every Church they 
occupy much the same position and have much the same 
duties to discharge (cf. 1 Peter 1:1; 5:1; James 1:1; 
®. 14> Rev. 4:10; 5:5, 6, etc:; 1 Tim. 3::1; Titus 1:5; 
Acts 11:30; 15:2; 21:18; 14:23; 20:17). If each 
Church, or even the Churches of each province, appointed 
their own officers and framed for themselves their own 
constitution entirely independent of the others, how 
can this universal uniformity be accounted for? How 
did it happen that places so widely separated as Philippi 
and Pontus, Ephesus and Jerusalem and Crete, to say 
nothing of the wide area included under the term “the 
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Dispersion” (James 1: 1), all happened to choose, without 
any collusion, much the same titles for their officers? 
Why in all the Churches to which St. James writes can 
he assume that those presbyters are the proper officers 
to be called in to pray over and to anoint a sick brother? 
Why does St. Peter assume that in “Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia” (1 Peter 1:1) there are 
not only presbyters but that they are shepherds, “‘exercis- 
ing the oversight” (5:2)? How did there come to be a 
unity of communion recognized in all the Churches, 
unless it was known that the officials had been appointed 
to administer the Eucharist to every Christian who came 
to receive it? The letters of communion made every 
Christian a potential communicant at every celebration. 
The local Church, therefore, could not have been content 
to think of its own members only; it must have realized 
that the whole Church must be provided for as well. 

What is said of the Church officers in the New Testa- 
ment is quite in keeping with their being celebrants of the 
Eucharist; but it is not easy to point to anything else at 
so early a date as capable of accounting for such wide- 
spread uniformity (cf. The People of God, ii, 93-120). 

Rightly or wrongly, the early Church believed that 
this ministry was organized by the Apostles. Accord- 
ingly, it had a clear and unmistakable source which 
guaranteed its authority to minister to the whole Church. 
Some persons without any authority from this Apostolic 
source were put in to minister at Corinth, as we learn 
from Clement of Rome, but Clement advises them to 
retire completely and to leave to the appointed ministry 
their own appointed place.? 

The episcopal ministry did not then, any more than it 
does now, make division impossible if men preferred to 


2See Turner, Early History of the Church and the Ministry, pp. 
110-112; The People of God, ii, pp. 121-150; on the other side 
Sanday, Ministerial Priesthood, pp. 70-72; in the same volume 
Moberly takes the opposite view, pp. 140-144. 
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divide from each other. But if men wished to remain 
united, they could do so by this organ, in spite of wide 
distances. It did not, however, do away with the neces- 
sity for the exercise of those truly Christian virtues, 
mutual forbearance, charity and love. 


1 


Christians of the present generation are looking for an 
organ of unity. The centrifugal forces are spent and the 
centripetal are growing in power every day. One of the 
chief problems before us, though not perhaps the only 
one, is to find out the best organ of unity. Only two 
things can be seriously considered: the historic episco- 
pate and the union of all ministries made by a mutual 
recognition of every one as of equal authority with all 
the others. Any Anglican who speaks on this difficult 
subject finds himself in an awkward position. If he 
speaks in favour of the episcopate he appears to be favour- 
ing his own Church at the expense of others for whom 
he has a real admiration and among whom he has real 
friends. 

He must, however, speak what he has been guided to 
believe, knowing and hoping that all who hold the other 
view will not change their mind until they do so at the 
bidding of conscience. 

Of the many ministries of today, none can claim, except 
the episcopate, to be the ministry of the whole Church. 
Each of them is the ministry of the particular group 
which brought it into being and gave it its authority. 
As these are the ministries of many different bodies, so 
the episcopal ministry is the ministry of the whole Church 
from the first century to the sixteenth. None can deny 
that, so far as the Church can be said to give authority, 
the episcopal ministry was authorized by the entire 
Church. It is true that the episcopal Church has since 
been divided into Roman, Anglican, Greek Orthodox, 
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etc., but they are essentially the same in origin, though 
they do not at present recognize each other. A union, 
however, may be made by a mutual recognition of each 
other. 

The episcopate is a well proved organ of unity. Al- 
though there were temporary disunions it kept the Church 
one for centuries. The other ministries are each an 
organ of unity of its own group, and, therefore, when 
looked at in the light of the whole Church, are really 
organs of disunion, for each maintains its own group 
apart from the rest of the Christian world. Can what 
is really an organ of disunion be profitably turned into 
an organ of unity? 

In any case, if they are to have unity, many of these 
communions will inevitably have to undergo the un- 
pleasantness of a change of their ministry. Why should 
they not change to the ancient, time-honoured and 
world-wide organ of unity, the Episcopate? 
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There is a wide-spread desire at the present time, by 
no means confined to scholars engaged in the prosecution 
of theological or other kinds of research, to know the 
more solid and stable results of critical and constructive 
efforts pursued during the past few decades within the 
field of theology and of the various departments of 
thought and knowledge with which theology is necessarily 
related. A large number of thoughtful men and women 
who, while not professing to be themselves theologians, 
nevertheless share that interest in theological questions 
which becomes the intelligent Christian, are aware that 
critical inquiries have been for some time predominant 
in theology; they realize that some of the convictions 
which once they cherished now call for removal or revi- 
sion, and that certain doctrines to which they have been 
committed have been receiving tentative restatement. 
Such persons naturally wish to be enabled, so far as is 
possible, to sift the more permanent gains in truth from 
the variable and fleeting matter of opinion which is an 
inevitable by-product of the enlargement of knowledge; 
to synthesize these gains so as to adjust themselves to a 
new general point of view; and to acquire a critical 
estimate of the tendencies of theological thought and of 
the spirit or temper which dominates them. 
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It is with the general tendencies of recent theology, 
with certain aspects of its temper and certain dangers 
connected therewith, rather than with particular results 
of enquiry in any field, that the present article is to be 
concerned. I would also call attention to certain minor 
ends which reconstruction, if it would be lasting, should 
at the present time keep in view, and some particular 
features of critical method which must characterize 
theological enquiry if definiteness of statement, such as is 
essential for securing agreement, is to be attained. 

The need for reconstruction arises now, as always, from 
the fact that old traditions and beliefs are confronted 
with challenging knowledge, or alleged knowledge, ac- 
quired by the use of comparatively new methods of 
research. After an age productive of discoveries and 
new ideas there always comes the endeavour to systema- 
tize the accrued wealth of fact and theory, and to co- 
ordinate it with hitherto prevailing beliefs: to synthesize 
the new and the old, and to adapt the one to the other. 
Such endeavours are usually made, at least at first, with 
the assured conviction that foundations already laid are 
firm. But, in the light of the new ideas, even some of the 
foundations come to be seen to have been laid by genera- 
tions which used other categories of thought than those 
which have since become alone possible; so that if the old 
stones can still be adjudged sound, they need to be relaid 
with fresh mortar. At the Renaissance, as a living 
historian of Philosophy has said, “‘problems were stated 

. with a freshness and distinctness unparalleled either 
before or since. The new world-scheme and the new 
science had now to be interwoven with those other in- 
tellectual contents which appeared in consciousness as 
indisputable.’ A similar interweaving process is tenta- 
tively being carried out to-day, by many individuals with 
their respective prepossessions and points of view, in 
many fields and along various lines. Problems are cer- 
tainly being stated in the present age with a freshness 
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equal to that which Hoffding asserts of the Renaissance 
period; but one may doubt whether in the other respect 
which he mentions—distinctness—the theological recon- 
struction of to-day is at all on a par with the philosophical 
reconstruction of the seventeenth century. It was doubt- 
less largely due to the distinctness with which problems 
were formulated at the beginning of the modern period 
that progress was for a considerable period rapid; such 
delay in the advance of modern philosophy as was occa- 
sioned by the exploration of blind alleys was due to 
ignorance—of psychology, for instance—which was then 
unavoidable. And if an analogous rapidity of advance 
is to crown the efforts of present reconstruction in the- 
ology, a similar clearness and definiteness in the statement 
of problems is a necessary condition. This clearness and 
distinctness, both of words or concepts and of doctrinal 
assertions, seems indeed to me to be a matter of the first 
importance; and I will proceed to indicate some of the 
particular forms which this requisite zeal for increased 
distinctness should take, if our rebuilding is not to be 
undone and done again at no distant date. 

Theology, as Jowett has somewhere said, is full of 
undefined terms. It has reasoned from these, but not to 
them; and so has often drawn conclusions without prov- 
ing premises. “Substance,” “Person,” “nature,” are 
instances which have survived from antiquity; “‘imma- 
nence”’ is another, culled from recent theological literature. 
Indeed theology teems with words and phrases which 
every writer uses but none defines. In literature of the 
more popular kind, especially in that which has been 
produced in recent years, a fresh crop of somewhat rhe- 
torical verbiage veiling the laziness which is averse to 
clear and rigorous thinking, has been growing up; for 
instance, we have been hearing much lately of the “pene- 
trability” of selves, an expression which cloaks the con- 
fusion of sympathy with cognition, and of intuitive insight 
with imaginative construction. But the more serious 
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and learned theological literature also suffers from con- 
fusions due to inconsistency resulting from equivocal 
usage of ambiguous terms and of concepts sufficiently 
indefinite to admit of contradictory implications. “Sin” 
is a case in point, and one which I select as an instance 
because the subject is especially familiar to me, in that 
I have myself endeavoured to offer a small contribution 
to the clarification of theological thought in one depart- 
ment of doctrine in a work entitled The Concept of Sin. 
At the risk of appearing pedantic or academic to some, I 
would insist that before lasting reconstruction of the 
theological edifice can be carried out with any degree of 
stability and enduringness, there is need of a thorough 
application, in every field of theological science, of a 
minute scrutiny of the meaning of words, with a view to 
the formation of clear-cut, crystal-like concepts, so that 
the same word or concept must necessarily bear one and 
only one meaning for all who would make use of it. 
Theology is in sore need of a “law of excluded muddle.” 
If I had the courage to do so, I would permanently in- 
scribe over the entrance of my lecture-room the screed, 
“All ambiguity abandon, ye who enter here.’ I do ven- 
ture, in spite of seeming tedious to the less thorough and 
patient of students, so far as to compel all who enter my 
class-room to devote a considerable portion of their time 
with me to the analysis of the meaning or meanings of the 
theological and philosophical terms which we are about to 
use; and in this respect I could wish that all teachers of 
theology were “such as I am.” 

It is necessary that definition keep pace with discussion, 
and that every stone be accurately shaped, as well as 
tested, before it be fitted into the structure of doctrine. 
Otherwise the theologian will seem to be a dogmatist, in 
the evil sense of assuming at the start more than he has 
proved or is conscious of presupposing; and to submit 
more in his conclusions than can logically be extracted 
from his premises. 
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Closely connected with the desirability of discontinuing 
the usage of words and concepts whose meaning is not 
univocal, is the need of rigidly restricting our theological 
vocabulary to terms which have any real meaning at all. 
I am here reminded of Philonous’ words to Hylas, in 
Berkeley’s first dialogue: “I am not for imposing any 
sense on your words: you are at liberty to explain them 
as you please. Only, I beseech you, make me understand 
something by them.” The public has the right to prefer 
the same request to the theologian when he speaks of 
Three Persons in one God, two natures in one Person, or 
of revelation, inspiration, etc. All such words and 
phrases doubtless have meaning, but what meaning they 
have that is really meaningful at all, is not always clear 
in even the best theological literature, and perhaps in 
some cases has never yet been discovered. Yet this must 
be done if theology is to commend itself to the thoughtful 
and learned, and if its doctrinal edifice is to stand the 
weather to which it is certain to be exposed. Here again, 
then, in the ascertaining of what such basic terms really 
are intended to mean at the present day, there is scope 
for much-needed work preparatory to secure reconstruc- 
tion. Now to make such conceptions as some of those 
just mentioned bear any meaning at all to minds imbued 
with modern thought, it will be necessary to dispense 
with all obsolete categories which once upon a time may 
have sufficed the educated mind, but which no longer 
find place in the mental furniture of minds educated in 
the science and philosophy of our day. For progress in 
knowledge it is necessary to pass from obscure not only 
to clear and distinct ideas, but also to adequate ideas. 
By obscure ideas I mean such as have not been analysed 
so as to admit of our discriminating between them and 
others more or less cognate to them—e.g. between sin on 
the one hand, and imperfection, ignorance, unconscious 
transgression of law, mistaken sin-consciousness, non- 
moral impulses, and temptation to sin, on the other hand. 
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By distinct ideas, I mean ideas which have been com- 
pletely analysed into their constituents, which in turn 
are clear-cut and definite. Upon the need of replacing 
obscure theological ideas—and there are many of them— 
by such as are clear and distinct, I have already adverted. 
That need is obvious, because so long as vagueness and 
ambiguity inhere in our concepts, or in the concepts of 
any science, controversies can never be finished nor agree- 
ment be secured, simply because two persons may at any 
time really be considering two different propositions when 
argument presupposes that they shall be considering 
only one, and logic is apt to be replaced by legerdemain. 
There can be truth and certainty only when there is this 
clearness and distinctness; obscure ideas are only lumber, 
screens of ignorance and sources of confusion. And of 
this nature even distinct ideas may remain, unless they 
satisfy a further condition, of which I would now go on 
to speak, viz., adequateness. “Substance” may have 
been a clear idea to Athanasius; it is certainly inadequate 
to-day, because it has become to most minds an obsolete 
category. It is inadequate for the conveyance of mean- 
ing, because we have mostly come to see in it a mere 
abstraction, that is to say a nonentity. It would be 
easy to multiply instances of such inadequate concepts 
in terms of which theology is still wont to conduct argu- 
ments and to construct its doctrine; and before recon- 
struction can profitably be pursued, or old truths can be 
assimilated to new ideas, all such obsolete and inadequate 
categories will need to be expunged from the theological 
vocabulary, and be replaced by modern equivalents. 
Thus much of modernity is essential; and its introduction 
will involve a large amount of laborious work, of meticu- 
lously careful analysis and scrutiny, of accurate scholar- 
ship and rigorous thought. The results of such labour 
will not be showy, and the labour itself, as I well know, 
will often be decried; but the conviction grows upon me 
with the years that such work is the primary desideratum 
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of our age, if theology is either to be respected as a science 
by the educated world, or if it is to be found possible to 
secure for its reconstructed system of doctrine any wide 
acceptance from men of different schools of thought. 
The outcome of this preliminary discussion is that, in 
the field of doctrine, as distinguished from that of his- 
torical criticism as applied to the alleged facts on which 
Christian doctrine is based, such reconstructive efforts 
as have been forthcoming cannot for the most part be 
assumed by the general public to have yielded solid and 
stable results, because hitherto such efforts have been 
made without the preliminary search for clear, definite, 
and univocal concepts, in terms of which to present the 
revised doctrinal statements. I feel, for instance, that 
such attempts as have been made in recent years to arrive 
at a more satisfactory statement than that reached at 
the Council of Chalcedon concerning the Person of our 
Lord, or at least such of them as I am acquainted with, 
are too lacking in clear conceptualization, and conse- 
quently are too vacillating and internally inconsistent, 
to be received as possessing abiding value. On this 
grave theological problem we have still to wait for a 
satisfying substitute for the time-honoured but now out- 
worn traditional solution; and we shall have to wait so 
long as the preliminary quest for clear and adequate 
ideas is postponed. One may perhaps add that we shall 
have to wait until dogmatic theologians who handle this 
problem have become more certain in their own minds as 
to which theory of religious knowledge they intend to 
stake their position upon; for at present a confused 
eclecticism seems to prevail in this connexion, truth being 
on one page identified with correspondence with historical 
or metaphysical fact, on another with satisfaction of 
feeling, on another with expression of value, value being 
now of one kind and now of another. It is not sufficiently 
generally realized how wide apart and mutually incon- 
* sistent are the endeavours to ground Christian belief on 
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objective certainty and on subjective certitude, respec- 
tively, and how futile it is to base belief partly on the one 
and partly on the other, as if compromise were here 
possible, and were an exhibition of comprehensiveness. 
It is in other departments of theological doctrine, less 
vital and less difficult than that of Christology, that we 
may at this stage of reconstruction look for results pos- 
sessing any degree of finality; perhaps also in the province 
of theology which is concerned with the relations of 
theistic or Christian belief to the natural sciences. With 
matters of these kinds I have been invited to deal in 
future articles, and will not therefore touch upon them 
now. I will only remark that it is largely dread of 
science that motived the recent tendencies to dispense, 
in theology, first with metaphysic and next with historical 
fact, and to ground religious convictions pragmatically, 
on individual present experience, or on considerations as 
to value. A generation or more ago, it was in science, or 
rather in the materialistic metaphysic to which science 
was then commonly believed to point, that theology 
found its chief foe, and to which it had to adjust itself. 
To-day it is rather in history, and the chief solvent of 
Christian faith to-day is certainly historical criticism. 
Into this field it is not for me to enter, though it is doubt- 
less the one as to which my readers would most desire 
information and guidance to enable them to sift solid 
results from vagaries and tentative theories. But there 
are two general principles underlying much of the criticism 
which the alleged historical basis of Christianity has long 
been suffering, upon which the layman in this depart- 
ment of theology may legitimately speak; and these shall 
now receive discussion. The one is the attitude fre- 
quently adopted by New Testament critics toward the 
“miraculous”; the other, the scepticism which is now-a- 
days so rife as to the capacity of the historical method to 
establish the actuality of alleged matter of fact in a by- 
gone age. It is a question whether the mental attitude 
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which the extremer critics display in these connexions 
bespeaks a transient temper and is a matter of changing 
psychological climate, or is to be regarded as a necessary 
and permanent habit of mind, as incapable of being again 
put away as is the modern disbelief in witchcraft. It will 
contribute somewhat to the facility to distinguish hasty 
generalizations from conclusions likely to stand the test 
of time, if it can be shewn reasonable to regard both or 
either of these presuppositions as cases of exaggerated 
distrust such as time may cure. 

Though criticism, textual and historical, may have 
proved a solvent of many superstitions, it may be doubted 
whether its objective application, that is to say its 
scientific use uncontrolled by subjective interest, does, as 
a matter of fact, result in purging the New Testament 
records of texts and contexts by which dogmas such as 
those of the Incarnation are, if the passages in question 
be true, sufficiently supported. And although testimony 
and exegetical interpretation may be relatively precarious 
foundations for dogmas so momentous and intrinsically 
so difficult of assimilation, still, despite such considera- 
tions (to which the critical believer is fully alive) the 
alleged facts on which traditional Christianity is grounded 
remain too obstinate, it may be maintained, to be lightly 
dismissed. One refers now, of course, not to isolated 
details such as this or that incident or utterance, but to 
the complex nexus of utterances, character, and life; of 
local colouring, effects, and collective impression: a nexus 
on the whole so well-knit and self-consistent that the 
piece-meal explaining of it away would seem to involve 
violent outrage on human probabilities, and the destruc- 
tion of which would seem doomed to the necessity of 
disproving altogether too much. Critical rejection of 
testimony is based on probability, just as much as is the 
testimony rejected; and if miraculous or supernatural 
causes (of an apparently supernatural life and influence) 
be of the nature of indemonstrable assumption, none the 
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less so is the naturalistic principle on which recourse to 
the supernatural is ruled out—the principle, namely, 
that our present experience is a fair sample of all possible 
human experience past and present; or, in other words, 
that the principle of uniformity is to be assumed as an 
axiom, such that the miraculous is an a priori impossi- 
bility. Science, however, is now aware that there is no 
such axiom; and to judge that what happened two thou- 
sand years ago must necessarily have been only such as 
what our general knowledge leads us to deem lzkely to 
have happened then, is to forsake the method of science 
while making a semblance of following it; it is simply to 
indulge in an a priori repudiation of the abnormal, against 
which the whole history of science may be said to con- 
stitute a protest. Thus if the Christian require to tran- 
scend the principles of natural causation and uniformity, 
in order professedly to do justice to his alleged facts, his 
critical opponent seems driven to dispense with them, 
and to clip the facts to fit his theory. From the point of 
view of disinterested science the latter resource is cer- 
tainly not more scientific than the former. 

In so far then as historical criticism is actuated by an 
a priori prepossession, it is employing belatedly an already 
obsolete standpoint, and can render no service to abiding 
reconstruction. But such a standpoint will of course not 
nowadays be confessed, even where these are grounds for 
others to suspect its adoption. The professed attitude 
is consequently always that of the inadequacy of his- 
torical methods to establish the alleged facts: the question 
is one of history and fact, not of a philosophical axiom. 
We pass on, therefore, to consider this distrust of history. 
And it may now be observed that not only is the historical 
method suspected of impotence, but a more general 
difficulty is felt in many quarters—the difficulty of credit- 
ing particular historical events or lives with the possibility 
of affording grounds of eternal truth. This averseness to 
fact is felt rather by minds given to the study of the 
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universal and abstract rather than to the particular and 
concrete. Thus, some persons can accept “natural 
religion” because it is based on universal elements in 
human nature, and is as wide as the race or the universe, 
or “rational religion” because it is suggested by what are 
taken to be unmediated truths of reason, independent of 
contingent facts; but revealed religion, purporting to be 
established by occurrences at a given era of human 
history, is rejected on the ground that such happenings, 
local and temporal, are altogether too parochial to 
supply foundation for theological doctrines and eternal 
verities such as it is for the welfare of every soul to 
embrace. 

To those who think thus, and so would have little 
sympathy with Christianity as reconstructed at all on its 
ancient dogmatic and historical basis, one would suggest 
that their view rests on a misconception. Firstly, there 
are no eternal verities, save such as are entirely abstract 
and have no reference to actuality, which are independent 
of actuality of the historical. And theology is not, like 
mathematics or logic, a “pure” science, dealing only with 
form and not with matter. Theology professes to be 
truth of fact, and therefore can only be derived from fact. 
Yes, it may be replied, but the facts must be of the 
universal kind, like the “‘repeatable”’ facts of science; 
there is no science of particulars, and can be no theology, 
worthy of the name, based on the unique and but once- 
occurring event. But again, I would submit, there is 
here a misconception. Doubtless the unique and ein- 
malig does not fall within the sphere of generalizing 
science, for which particular facts are merely instances 
of a law; but it should not be overlooked that the general 
facts of which science treats are all distilled from in- 
dividual and unrepeatable events occurring at particular 
places and times, and necessarily presuppose them. 
Science but abstracts the elements common to many 
occurrences, and deals, for its own ends, with them alone; 
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and after all it does but conventionally treat individual 
and unrepeatable occurrences, such as the diurnal revolu- 
tion of the earth, as if they were repetitions—which, 
literally, they are not—of the same event. Science is 
essentially founded on elimination. But history pursues 
quite another treatment of facts, dictated by quite another 
kind of interest, and is concerned precisely with the 
unique, the non-common, elements in facts. The interest 
of history is in the meaning or significance of occurrences 
—aspects with which science has no concern. Both of 
these directions of departure from the data are equally 
legitimate; and if one be called “‘science,’”’ the other is 
none the less entitled to the name of “knowledge.” 

Moreover, meaning and value may attach just as much 
to the but once occurring event as to the recurring cycle 
—i.e., to the elements which many similar events share 
in common; and, consequently, the facts on which Chris- 
tianity is based, always supposing their actual occurrence 
to be established, may be precisely such as philosophy 
can least afford to ignore, just because they may be heavy 
with theological and metaphysical significance. The 
Eternal can perfectly well be symbolized, expressed, or 
revealed, in the temporal, and the universal be read from 
the local and particular. The birds of the Galapagos 
islands suggested to Darwin’s mind the idea of the trans- 
mutation of species before he had inductively established 
this theory; thus did a local phenomenon embody, and 
come near to revealing in a flash, a scientific generaliza- 
tion. Again, it is part of the significance of a great work 
of art, such as one of the universal dramas of Shakespeare, 
that it expresses the universal and timeless in the local 
and temporary particular embodiment. And the same 
thing may well be true of what Christians regard as 
the divine drama of the earthly life of our Lord. His- 
tory, like art, is a bridge between the temporal and the 
eternal; and Christ, the carpenter’s son of Nazareth, 
may none the less be the express image of the divine sub- 
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stance, so that one who has seen Him “hath seen the 
Father.” 

And surely it cannot be seriously maintained that the 
significance of historical events, or the truth of particular 
utterances, is conditioned by their emergence at only one 
time or place. No one supposes the value of the Kantian 
philosophy to be affected by its originating at Kénigsberg 
in the eighteenth century. Why then should it be con- 
sidered that a life which was lived some two thousand 
years ago and in the corner of the world called Palestine, 
cannot have been the means of revelation of truth in- 
dependent of time and place? Any such objection would 
seem to be of kindred nature to the appeal to the vastness 
of the material universe in order to intimidate and over- 
awe man into a sense of his paltriness as a fleeting denizen 
of a petty fragment of the cosmos. And the reply is 
similar in the two cases. Physical magnitudes and 
spiritual values have no common denominator; and no 
more have meaning and position in space, significance 
and date in the temporal order. Such things are in- 
commensurable. A finite historical process, or a human 
life, can express the universal and eternal; and the Chris- 
tian claim that here lies the philosophical significance of 
the Incarnation, is not to be disposed of by disparagement 
of time and place. The objection that Christian doctrine, 
reconstructed and brought up to date, should for the 
reasons just discussed be presented without relation to 
alleged fact and merely in terms of ideas, would seem 
then to be of the nature of a prejudice and to arise from 
misconceptions as to the nature of science and philosophy 
on the one hand and the difference between the methods 
of science and history on the other. The objection may 
certainly be regarded as the expression of a transient 
phase of mentality. 

More serious, however, is the contention that historical 
methods of research can never yield certainty about 
remote facts known only through the medium of testi- 
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mony, and that therefore the foundations of our religion 
should be laid elsewhere, out of reach of the solvent 
action of critical enquiries. 

I have already indicated the chief difference between 
history and science; it is now pertinent to remark upon 
the respects in which they resemble one another. In the 
first place, the historian, like the scientist, aims at getting 
rid of the individual point of view, and what is sometimes 
called “subjectivity.” History, in fact, bears a relation 
to individual belief analogous to that which science bears 
to private opinion. Like science, it sets out from particu- 
lar facts, and traces connexions between distinguishable 
parts or stages of actuality as a whole; it only differs in 
aiming at interpretation rather than generalization. Like 
science, again, history makes use of the same causal 
principle which has been so fruitful in the physical sciences 
as to have often caused science to be defined as the search 
for the causes of things, and uses it in exactly the same 
way. This being so, the thorough-going depreciation of 
the methods of historical science, which, by the way, 
must tell as much against negative results or denials as 
against, positive results or traditional affirmations, though 
rife in many quarters at the present time, must err 
through extravagance. The tendency to decry testi- 
mony as utterly untrustworthy, even when it is for the 
most part literary and not oral tradition that is in ques- 
tion, and to deem all historical conclusions to be at best 
tentative and uncertain, should be accompanied by 
similar distrust of the self-same method of research when 
it is used in the physical sciences. That this is by no 
means the case naturally raises the doubt in our minds 
that the tendency is not so much the outcome of reasoned 
conviction as of prejudice motived by feeling. 

That the historical method now under discussion is 
identical with an important and fruitful method of 
natural science is obvious. The means by which it is 
sought, in history, to prove the actuality of alleged events 
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in the distant past, are precisely the same as those em- 
ployed by the physicists, astronomers, geologists, etc., 
when they acquire knowledge about the phenomena of 
the earth’s origin, of an ice-age, or the fauna and flora of 
the carboniferous period—phenomena which are as in- 
accessible for our direct observation as are the occurrences 
on which the Christian hope is based. The historian and 
the naturalist infer the actuality of facts now inaccessible 
from the effects of those facts, which are open to observa- 
tion, and in doing so they are guided by the same postu- 
late, that like causes produce like effects, and by the 
same principle of analogy. This method is trusted and 
admired by men of science, as one of the most useful 
which the concrete physical sciences employ. It enables 
them to reconstruct the past which has long ceased 
to be. 

And it is surely no less scientific a method when it is 
applied to the sphere of human events than when it is 
used to establish the accepted facts of palaeontology or 
physical astronomy. The past is just as much involved 
in the course of human history, and in the present state of 
the human world, as in the most recent stage of cosmical 
evolution; and if in the one case all inference is precarious 
in the extreme, so as to be unsuited to form a basis for 
reasonable religious belief, it is difficult to see why in the 
other case it meets with the confidence and respect uni- 
versally accorded to it. We may conclude that the 
distrust of historical method, like the depreciation of 
historical fact, which characterizes much recent criticism 
of the New Testament, is a matter of psychological 
climate, which may be expected to pass; and, conse- 
quently, that the extremer forms of diffidence about the 
foundations of the Christian Faith need not deter us from 
incorporating into the structure of Christian doctrine 
such elements of fact as shall be found necessary to explain 
the religious movement and the religious consciousness 
of the first century of our era, nor drive us to seek an 
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alternative ground for our convictions in our own private 
experience. 

I may touch briefly on another prepossession in which 
the distrust of sacred history is sometimes rooted, and 
one which, again, appears to be an idol of the cave. I 
refer to the attitude of the specialist in historical studies 
who has become strongly impressed by the diversity and 
in many cases, the transiency, of human beliefs. He is 
inevitably led to detach himself from his own convictions 
and to allow these to take their place in procession before 
his eyes. Thus detached and contemplated apart, they 
are apt to lose their hold upon him. Yet such a student 
cannot justify the attitude of doubt which he is thus led 
to adopt by any rational procedure or logical proof. It 
is rather the outcome of weariness resulting from the 
vain effort to demonstrate the truth of one belief as against 
another; it is a phenomenon of fatigue, a sign of natural 
human weakness. He is apt too to forget that it is 
possible to exaggerate the fluidity of beliefs. The advance 
from one to another has not been altogether sporadic 
or chaotic; change has not so much consisted in reversal 
or destruction, as in absorption and rational evolution. 
Nor is the validity of any belief necessarily affected by 
error in its antecedents. Thus this type also of the 
specialist’s diffidence, though undoubtedly infectious, is 
not rationally justifiable. 

Distrust and disparagement of the historical has been 
a recurrent phenomenon in the course of human thought. 
It lay at the root of the deism of the eighteenth century, 
and then formed one of the chief reasons why revealed 
religion—why Christianity arising in Syria as an offshoot 
from the religion of the Hebrews, as contrasted with 
“Christianity as old as Creation’’—was comparatively 
despised. It was implied again in Kant’s unwontedly 
light remark on “the superstitiousness of mixing matter 
of ancient fact which the most frivolous can know, with 
the rational, moral faith which only the good can cherish.” 
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It is perhaps best illustrated by Lessing’s oft-quoted 
dictum that “contingent facts of history can never prove 
eternal truths of reason,” and it lurked in T. H. Green’s 
saying that there is an inner contradiction in that con- 
ception of faith which makes it a state of mind involving 
peace with God and love towards all men, and at the 
same time makes its object that historical work of Christ, 
of which our knowledge depends on evidence of uncertain 
origin and value. In these forms, this distrust has been 
already dealt with, and has been attributed to a false 
philosophical rationalism. One need only add further 
that it is hard to see how a revelation could be made 
otherwise than through the events of time; for if they 
cannot manifest God, how can He be apprehended by 
creatures who, so far as we know, perceive only through 
the form of time? And if the kingdom of God be the 
final goal of human history, as perhaps any reconstructed 
form of Christianity would maintain, how can history be 
philosophically and theologically unimportant? As for 
the more modern form which distrust of the historical 
has taken, I need only to sum up what has already been 
said in remarking firstly, that, as the late Professor 
William James has somewhere observed, “‘a rule of think- 
ing which would absolutely prevent us from acknowledg- 
ing certain kinds of truth, if those truths were really 
there, is an irrational rule,’ and that the hyper-critical 
foreclosing of the road to possible truth which can only 
be known through testimony, because testimony (un- 
convicted of falsity) and not some other kind of evidence 
is alone available, is exactly a case of such an “irrational 
rule’; and secondly, that the success in natural science 
of the method which is distrusted in the realm of human 
history, should make an anti-historical sceptic who re- 
flects upon it realize that he is there presented with a 
reductio ad absurdum of his case. 

It is surely altogether too heroic to maintain, as has of 
late been maintained in various quarters, that the Chris- 
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tian faith does not depend upon testimony and records 
and facts. Christianity does not end with historical fact 
and evidence, but surely it begins there. Ideas pre- — 
suppose fact, and facts will not volatilize into ideas. 
And the tendency which is manifested to-day to recon- 
struct Christian theology and religion by first minimizing 
or renouncing the alleged facts on which, as a matter of 
history, Christian experience and doctrine have been 
founded, is not likely to render permanent service to 
faith, which, for thinking people, must be grounded on 
knowledge. This would rather seem to be one more 
instance of the short-sighted policy which has been the 
bane of Christian apologetic for several centuries—the 
resort to specious methods of defending the truth which, 
however plausible to the passing generation, have proved 
in after years to be perennial sources of actual unbelief. 
This tendency is largely due to panic caused by the 
exploitation of science in the nineteenth century by 
materialistic and mechanistic metaphysic, of which I 
hope to speak in a future communication. But at the 
present day the grounds for such fear, and for the isola- 
tion of theology from other fields of knowledge, to which 
this fear led, are seen to be baseless. A generation or 
more ago, when materialism was the fashionable inter- 
pretation of science, the disposition prevailed to renounce 
any class of facts which refused to yield to the strictly 
scientific, or mechanical, categories; and a similar un- 
warrantable scepticism attended the advance of historical 
research. It is to dread of this menace to the historical 
element in the foundations of Christian faith that recent 
subjectivism in theology is largely due; and we can now 
put such dread away. We can take our stand on the 
results of historical inquiry; nay, for better or for worse, 
we must do so. If the fundamental historical facts should 
not stand the criticism to which they are being subjected, 
it seems to me that there is no way of reinstating our 
faith. If Christ be not risen and living, then our faith in 
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Him is vain, and His revelation of the Father becomes 
but a guess of human genius. Apart from objective 
knowledge of God as the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, I know of no reason to claim—save tenta- 
tively as a theist—that what I “value” is imperishable, 
or that it points to any reality beyond the fact that I can 
crave and aspire; certainly not that it implies my per- 
sonal immortality. Some indeed tell us that we are 
conscious of an immediate apprehension of the spiritual 
presence of the exalted Christ within us, and ask, if He 
is thus directly known to us as the Christ of experience, 
why concern ourselves with the precarious recovery of 
the Christ of history? But that so-called immediate 
intuition is not a simple or immediate apprehension, like 
sense-awareness of external reality; it consists of many 
elements, mostly inferential and interpretative. And the 
biographies of the saints reveal to us how often these 
interpretative constructions of theirs must be pronounced 
mistaken. 

The spiritual experiences of our exalted moments doubt- 
less find with us their natural explanation in the doctrine 
of a living, indwelling Christ. But the doctrine cannot 
be extracted from the experiences; it must be brought to 
them from elsewhere—from the historical, the objective, 
the real, as distinguished from the illusory. Only in the 
past achievement of a Christ whose life is woven for ever 
into the objectively known and knowable do we find 
solid ground on which to base the Christian explanation 
of the unspeakable movements of the inner life. The 
Christ of experience is real, in fact, because the Christ of 
history is exalted to the right hand of God. 

It is only when based on a foundation of historical fact 
that minds wont to pursue reflection in the cold, dry light 
of objective truth can retain their faith. Their own sense 
of a divine indwelling presence often falters. Swayed 
by their moods, distressed by doubts now arising from 
within and now insinuated from without, they crave a 
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firm basis for their faith more substantial and abiding 
than the changing and contradictory deliverances of 
their isolated hearts. They are aware that faith is not 
knowledge, indeed; but their conscience will only accept 
a faith that has its roots in knowledge. The smallest 
stirrings of the impulses to faith are inhibited for them 
unless they can find facts, knowable of all men, to redeem 
their hopes from subjectivity. A link with the historical 
Jesus, risen and ascended, is essential to the confidence 
of this type of Christian. And no less essential to the 
abidingness of any form of reconstructed Christian 
doctrine, likely to hold sway over minds open to all kinds 
of knowledge, is the retention of such historical data of 
sacred fact as truly scientific historical criticism shall 
leave reasonably unquestionable. 
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Belief in the deity of Christ may become either arid 
theological doctrine or a source of social courage. The 
man interested wholly in questions of metaphysics may 
accept the doctrine stated by the Councils as a merely 
intellectual assent to a form of words essential to faith 
but without vital bearing on human hopes and struggles. 
It would be a mistake to underestimate this attitude, for 
many an earnest Christian has found formulas to be a 
way to trust and moral courage. But a refusal to accept 
or to deny the opposite of a formula is not the highest 
type of Christian faith. Men have been orthodox and 
heretical in words, while persecutors in spirit. To centre 
attention either positively or negatively upon the exclu- 
sively intellectual aspect of Christianity is to risk losing 
the moral enthusiasm so essential to a Christlike life. 

No doctrine, however, was intended by its founders to 
be an end in itself. Back of it was a faith it sought to 
express. The constant emphasis of the church upon the 
mystery accompanying its greatest dogmas is proof of 
this. However precisely scholars have tried to express 
religious values, every dogma has been born of the at- 
tempt to legitimatize intellectually a spiritual attitude too 
rich with emotional and volitional life for full description. 
The great theologians of the church have never permitted 
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their religion to become a system of philosophy. The 
sacraments prove that Christians have always felt that 
there are depths of religious experience which escape 
words and require symbolical action. 

Of no doctrine is this truer than that of the deity of 
Christ. Despite popular notions, the days in which it 
was formulated were not spent in disputation over an iota 
subscript. No real historian can study the two centuries 
which preceded the Nicene Council without feeling the 
deeply religious insight of those who were struggling over 
formulas. Far enough was their discussion from anxiety 
about mere words. The faith that God had actually 
entered human life as a Saviour was at stake. As- 
saulted on the one side by a universal polytheism and on 
the other by a philosophy drifting toward impersonalism, 
the developing Catholic church stood doggedly for what 
was really central in the new religion. The attitude of 
Athanasius towards the use of the word Homoousion is 
clear evidence that to him the discussion was not logo- 
machy. What he wanted was some expression which on 
the one side should forever free the church from poly- 
theism and impersonalism, and on the other hand should 
embody the scriptural conception of the saving signifi- 
cance of Jesus Christ. 

The religious revival which swept through the Empire 
and found expression in mystery religions was ultimately 
a search for religious experience. Human nature, it was 
felt, must touch in some real sense human nature, and in 
the consequent transformation lay the salvation into im- 
mortality which the world sought. Obviously if salvation 
were only through such contact it would be useless to 
speak of a Christian salvation unless the divine life had 
come into touch with human nature in Jesus Christ. Thus 
the necessity which gave rise to our doctrine of the trinity 
and the two natures in the one person of Christ was pro- 
foundly religious, one phase of the longing for divine 
salvation. The formula did not give rise to this desire; 
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experience in which all disputants were really agreed gave 
rise to the formula. The form in which the fundamental 
need expressed itself in the third and fourth centuries like 
the need itself was metaphysical, for that was the temper 
of the social mind of the Graeco-Roman world. But the 
need itself was not religious. God had personally met 
and saved those who had accepted Jesus Christ as Master. 
Can anyone, however he may question the finality of the 
Nicene and Chalcedonian philosophy and formulas, think 
of any expression of faith more effective in the fourth 
and fifth centuries? 

Throughout the Christian centuries these formulas 
have carried on the central religious values of the Chris- 
tian life. They have always been transfigured by the 
experience of salvation through Christ. As successive 
ages have had new appreciation of the moral character of 
that salvation, the terms have gained a more complete 
content. Among genuinely religious souls they have 
never degenerated into mere catch phrases, shibboleths 
to search out heretics. They have been sacraments in 
words in which men have confessed their deepest faith 
that Jesus is the revelation of God, and that therefore in 
him and in his teachings God is mediated to human need. 
In them Anselm found satisfaction for the doubt that 
feudalism and a rising penitential system proposed to the 
Christian experience of God’s forgiveness; on them Luther 
based assurance of divine immediacy and forgiveness 
needed by a world breaking from Roman imperialism; 
with their aid the leaders of the English church justified 
social service to a world that was beginning to be con- 
scious of its misery. The faith has always been greater 
than the spoken belief. 


Il. 


It is, therefore, no mere orthodoxy that leads one to see 
in our Christology something more than ecclesiastical 
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dogma. Widened religious need has found its satisfaction 
in Jesus Christ, and men continue to confess that satis- 
faction in these great formulas. Long after their phil- 
osophical basis has been outgrown they continue as 
symbols of faith. Faith uses philosophy as defence not 
as cause. 

Our religious needs today are shaped by other processes 
than those of the Hellenism of the early Christian cen- 
turies, but they are in quality the same. Confronted yet 
with death we shrink from thinking of life as mere physical 
and chemical processes. We look to God as more than 
principle or personification of social custom. We still 
believe that God in Christ brings life and incorruption to 
light. But of this great faith in individual salvation I 
am not now speaking. We face even more urgent needs 
of our new social consciousness. Nor will there be given 
Christian satisfaction until we shape our theology along 
lines set by our new knowledge of society as well as of the 
cosmos. Christology must be social. For if we think 
little about “‘essence”’ and human nature in the realistic 
sense which was so important to the Alexandrian theo- 
logians, yet we are mightily concerned with society and the 
people who compose it. Repeatedly there sweeps over us 
the same despair as to the outcome of social relations 
which Augustine felt as to human nature. How is it ever 
to be possible for the world to emerge from its present 
antagonisms and hatreds? How are our economic condi- 
tions ever to approach that larger equity which we feel 
they now lack? Is human nature itself possessed of 
powers which merit trust? Such doubts challenge our 
religious world-view. Our answers are not born of our 
faith in mere economic forces or biology or chemistry or 
even ideas. We dare hope for a better world-order 
because we believe in the God of and in Jesus. Our ele- 
mental Christian faith is as much at stake today as in the 
fourth century. If we are to hold to the deity of Christ 
we must believe that Jesus came into society to reveal not 
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only the way of individual salvation, but also the will 
and method of God in social process. We no longer use 
Stoic logoi and oriental mysteries in our thinking. We 
ask rather, does Jesus Christ mediate to us the divine will 
for the salvation of society and the consequent permanent 
betterment of individuals? When in humble but un- 
shakable faith we declare that he does, we declare our 
faith in his deity. With the church of the ages we confess 
him in the language which the usage of centuries has made 
a sacrament. Whatever philosophical reservations we 
make in our formulas, we must either take him thus as 
the revelation of the divine will in human society, or we 
must regard him as merely one of a long succession of 
human dreamers and speculators whose words have no 
final significance, because they like ourselves are groping 
among uncertainties, themselves uncertain. It is a choice 
between God known in human relations or impersonal 
force, between hope and despair. 

When we moderns say that we believe in the deity of 
Christ, we therefore are not simply perpetuating a term 
and a philosophy. We are confessing our faith that his 
will for human life is the divine will, that he has, there- 
fore, revealed the true way of social adjustment, and that 
the duty of man is to order himself in social relations, 
and, so far as he finds it possible, to order social relations 
themselves in accordance with Jesus’ life and words. To 
doubt this is to doubt the genuineness of his mission. If 
we believe that Jesus reveals God’s life in humanity, we 
can use the creeds of the past as symbols of this larger 
and more difficult faith in his divine value as revelatory 
in social evolution. 


Kil. 


And this we recall is the appeal of Paul in the great 
Christological passage of Philippians. ‘“‘Have this mind,” 
he says, “in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, who 
being in the form of God, counted it not a thing to be 
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grasped after to be equal with God, but took upon him- 
self the form of a servant.” The “mind in Christ” of 
which Paul speaks is of course his attitude toward God 
and man, and the apostle at once applies it to morality. 
Men are to be humble and serviceable like their Lord. 

But what was this revealing “mind in Christ Jesus’? 
The outstanding element is obviously Christ’s sacrificial 
love. Instead of seeking more divine honour, he shared 
himself with men. He gave men what he had to give, 
himself and his service. The two cannot be separated 
from each other, and both alike lead back to the funda- 
mental attitude which he possessed. His was not a life 
of acquisitiveness either of material goods or of honour. 
He cheered those who were poor and outcast, and served 
them with the spirit of love, sacrificing what must have 
seemed as good to him as they do to us—family, fortune, 
friendships, comfort, life. His rights he did not enforce, 
nor does he seem to have been particularly concerned to 
have had them recognized. He was more interested in 
giving justice than in acquiring it, and he died a victim 
to the enmity of those who would perpetuate their own 
privileges at the expense of the unprivileged. He, the 
Son of God, to as many as received him gave the right to 
become the children of God. God loved the world and 
gave it Jesus. Jesus loved the world and gave it himself. 
His sacrificial love is the revelation of democracy, the 
sharing with others of privileges which are one’s own but 
which can be enjoyed by them. 

True, Jesus never spoke about democracy. He was 
not concerned with the form of government, or for that 
matter with reform as such. His aim was to produce 
personal attitudes rather than programs, and he himself 
contributed the supreme attitude which was that of God 
who loved the world and sought to benefit it through 
sacrifice. 

If, as the Fathers taught, to believe in Christ’s deity 
is more than to accept a formula, it is to bring the force 
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of religious faith in his methods and ideals to bear upon 
social reconstruction. From the point of view of this 
faith, we suddenly see that democracy is the process of 
democratizing privileges, rather than an ultimate static 
social order. What is more, we see that those who in 
the course of social evolution have gained privileges, can- 
not with safety either for themselves or for society treat 
such privileges as theirs exclusively. Privileges are not 
rights, but trusts for others; the advantages of the few 
which must become the advantages of all. To maintain 
any monopoly of privilege resulting from imperfect social 
adjustments runs counter to the fundamental belief as 
to Christ. The Christian may, of course, reasonably 
question any proposed method by which socialization of 
privilege is to be accomplished, but he cannot doubt the 
finality of the attitude of sacrificial democratization 
which Jesus Christ illustrates. To accept it as the divine 
law of social readjustment is one way of confessing the 
deity of his Saviour. To doubt its finality and prac- 
ticability is to impugn Jesus Christ. 

Nor are we basing our faith in Christ on mere authority. 
As we look down the long perspective of history, or rather 
as we look out upon it from the point of view of the past, 
it is almost startling to see how after the tumult and the 
shoutings pass there is yet to be heard the unwavering 
testimony of experience to the inevitableness of Jesus’ 
ideals. They are so contrary to those which we have 
inherited from our brute ancestors that it requires self- 
abnegation to accept them, and yet history has shown 
that nothing social is permanent that runs counter to 
the ideals which he has set forth and embodied. Again 
and again men who would have been the last to admit that 
they were following the word of Christ have found it 
imperative to adopt methods which were in accord with 
those of the Jesus whom they themselves may have 
flouted. This testimony of history to Jesus Christ is 
only what we should expect if he is what the experience 
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of the church has always confessed him to be. We study 
the thought of God when we study the laws of the physical 
universe. Just as truly do we study the thought and 
will of God in our study of social forces. In Jesus Christ 
we find the revelation of the moral nature of these forces. 

Such a reading of his deity does not antagonize that 
of the Fathers. They felt no such need, for their outlook 
and problems were not ours. We too believe with them 
that Christ has brought life and immortality to light and 
made them humanity’s treasure. But we believe more 
than the Fathers. We believe that in him God revealed 
the way of social regeneration. Many who are content 
with the ancient faith refuse to face today’s need and 
refuse to believe Jesus Christ capable of doing God’s 
work in social evolution. To them history is only an- 
other word for pessimism. God has failed in spiritual 
force. He can only rescue individuals from a world 
which must be destroyed. To praise this pessimism as 
loyalty to historic Christianity is to praise a defeated 
God and an impotent Christ. 

If all democrats served the democracy of Jesus, social 
reconstruction would be vastly simplified. In its incep- 
tion democracy found its driving power in the acquisition 
rather than in the voluntary sharing of rights. So it was 
in the eighteenth century when men undertook to replevin 
the rights of the natural man. So it is today when class 
consciousness is transmuted into class hatred and pro- 
letarian dictatorship. It is no accident that the leaders 
of this new autocracy are indifferent or hostile to Chris- 
tianity. We are finding that many of them who talk 
loudest about the brotherhood of humanity really regard 
brotherhood as liberty to exploit some brother. But 
Christlike democracy heralds brotherliness rather than 
mere brotherhood. That means a willingness to make 
concessions, sacrifice outgrown privileges, reach equality 
through levelling up rather than levelling down human 
life. And this, the believer in the Christ of Calvary 
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dares say, is the only normal method to permanent well 
being. Not as the world of battles does Christ give 
peace. For his is not the peace set by the stronger but 
by the more generous. It consecrates strength to service. 
The believer in Jesus Christ holds confidently, therefore, 
to the might of concessive democracy, the giving of 
justice rather than the fight to get justice. It is God’s 
will for social progress. 

It is idle for the church to appeal to the unprivileged 
forces to struggle for rights until it makes central its 
Christ thus newly apprehended. The church is largely 
composed of those who have come off best in social 
evolution. Too often it has championed the permanence 
of their unsocialized privileges as rights. But a new and 
better world order can never be born of a perpetuated 
status quo. In the economic world Christians must live 
their faith in this Christ or be fought as hypocrites. The 
ancient faith in the resurrection of the body was not a 
new technique in embalming. Today’s faith in Christ 
as the source of a new social order is not to be expressed 
in the embalming of privilege. Democracy must be 
given the mind of Christ if it is not to become a successor 
of the sword of Pilate. The church, if loyal to the 
love of Christ, must teach its members to practise social 
and industrial concessions if it is not to be the successor of 
the ecclesiasticism of Annas. For today, as long ago, 
Annas and Pilate may send Christ to the cross. 


TV: 


The acceptance of Jesus Christ as the revelation of 
God in human life carries with it also the acceptance of 
personality as superior to economic efficiency. There- 
in we meet the key to the problem of social reconstruc- 
tion. Economic efficiency is born of the attempt to 
master material scarcity. It is measured by production, 
not by wants; by materials rather than human welfare. 
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Slavery is its nadir; wage-systems its present point of 
achievement. Older democracy made labour a commod- 
ity and lowered costs by reducing wages. It was the 
things produced and not the human folks who produced 
that were paramount. We have outgrown these cruel 
theories. We see that wages must be freed from un- 
restricted competition if men are to be treated as men. 
The personal worth of men, women, and children must 
be the end of the production process. A standard of 
living that gives safety from toxic fatigue, leisure for 
personal development, education, and play for children 
is the Gibraltar beyond which reduction of wages cannot 
go. So says the modern labour movement. So says 
Christianity if it be the attitude and behaviour of the 
Lord. 

In a world of persons progress cannot be made through 
impersonality. The process lying back of today’s strug- 
gles has advanced in the proportion it has yielded to the 
personal ideals of Jesus. Brute force has, it is true, 
sometimes been used to protect institutions which have 
resulted from spiritual ideals. Even those of us who 
loathe war have wholeheartedly supported a war. But 
we fought under protest and with abhorrence of the 
politics and ambitions which made it necessary for us to 
protect the victims of anti-democratic forces. We can- 
not believe that the balance of gains over the tragic 
losses of the war can be made permanent unless humanity 
relies upon personal values. For we cannot build the 
future on economic mastery. We believe in the worth of 
persons in proportion as we believe in the Son of Man. 
The God we worship as revealed in Jesus is a spirit, and 
a God of love and law. He did not abandon Jesus. 
Eternal life with all its blessings came to mankind through 
the cross. Because we believe in Jesus we believe that 
this appeal to spiritual forces must be ultimately success- 
ful. Righteous and loving men may perish as he perished, 
but righteousness and love must prevail. It is impossible 
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to believe that the cross is a sign of a defeated God. With 
it as our sign we declare our belief that the personal 
forces which Jesus revealed will ultimately end appeals to 
brute force in industry and politics. To expect God must 
always have recourse to brute force whether human or 
cosmic is denial of the God of the spiritual order Christ 
revealed. So long as we believe in the deity of Christ 
we cannot share in any such despair. It is too near 
blasphemy. 

Are human beings to be treated as economic commodi- 
ties, or as persons? This ever repeated question is not 
whether rich people and cultivated people are to be so 
treated. They always have been regarded as persons. 
The feudal lord, the member of a noble caste, the king, 
the wealthy, have always been estimated as persons. It 
is the poor, the oppressed, the sick, the slave, the criminal, 
who have been depersonalized. Social evolution has 
been an effort to personalize them, yet at every step of 
the tragic struggle the powers of those who have achieved 
full personal rights too often have been ready to force 
back all others into the place of economic cogs. It was 
their owners who refused to give freedom to the slaves; it 
was the feudal lords who crushed the peasants; it is the 
employer who refuses labourers participation as persons 
in the industrial process; it is the class-leader who makes 
men and women into the victims of class tyranny. Per- 
haps the most striking thing in the life of Jesus is that 
he brought personality into the semi-personal or de- 
personalized group. He was poor, despised, forsaken. 
The common people, the poor, the criminal, were his 
followers. He spoke his blessings to the hungry, the 
sorrowful, the poor. He himself partook of the sorrows 
of these depressed classes. He rebuked the classes, but 
he joined the masses. He denounced the respectable, 
and gave personal value to the despised ’am-’aretz. He 
refused to be the master-revolutionist and died the death 
of a criminal. 
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The contrast between his inner supremacy and his 
outer humiliation, however, is more apparent than real, 
because humiliation was his way of bringing personal 
values to life. Without it his life might have been 
interesting, but it would not have been important. It 
was because he dared recognize the worth of the human 
soul even in its least respected state that he has become 
the saviour of the world rather than of the classes. 


Vee 


The significance to our day of a God revealed in con- 
cessive democracy and the recognition of personal worth 
needs no explication. The great struggle now on in the 
world is a struggle for rights in a democracy of person- 
alities. Labourers demand some power of self-determi- 
nation in the midst of their industrial service. It is 
supremely hopeful that this demand is meeting with such 
a response within the Christian countries. Yet only 
when Christ has really been worshipped as more than 
dogma. No student of society can have failed to observe 
that the difference of response on the part of employers 
to demands for personal justice varies in close approxi- 
mation to the extent in which the real spirit of Jesus has 
found lodging in the social mind. The laboratory of 
democracy has been the Christian church, particularly 
those groups of Christians who have dared break with 
ecclesiastical authority and set forth their own rights of 
self-determination as free persons in the sight of both 
God and man. The Anglo-American democracy with its 
ever increasing respect for personal values has refused to 
legitimize class consciousness even though it has recog- 
nized group interests. The example and spirit of Christ 
have found their way into this new personal valuation. 
The Church of Christ is growing truly Christian. In- 
dividualism may in the past have reached extremes, but 
the hope of the future lies in a socialized individualism 
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which is but another name for personalism, and a democ- 
racy that is brotherly. Social evolution thus interpreted 
is only another way of saying that at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow. 

In other words, industrial history is disclosing that the 
attitude of Jesus towards human beings is the focussed 
expression of the Divine Will immanent in constructive 
social progress. With that conviction a man is able to 
carry still further the attitude of Jesus into the economic 
world, for he is not championing a theorist, even though he 
be as many volumed as Karl Marx. He is rather carrying 
an actual life which is the revelation of inner tendencies 
and directions. What is that but another way of saying 
that a confidence in Jesus as a revelation of the divine 
will gives us courage to make the sacrifices demanded by 
enthroning this personal valuation of human beings in the 
economic world? The Christian employer can have 
confidence in his new attitude as a phase of his religion. 
It is God’s attitude. Such an employer may need 
patience, he may not know what particular type of per- 
sonal organization may be most effective. Society must 
experiment to get wisdom. But he can have confidence 
that any effort to bring the mind of Christ into the in- 
dustrial world will ultimately lead to adjustments, pro- 
vided only that the workmen with whom he deals share 
also in the same attitude. 

True, this proviso opens a new question which we must 
face. The power which organized labour is rapidly gain- 
ing gives rise to moral questions which are just as much a 
matter of Christian concern, as is the power of the em- 
ployer. Mutual recrimination is not Christian, neither 
is the autocracy of formerly oppressed masses. The 
labour leader needs the same conception of democracy 
and personal worth as does the labour employer. It is 
true that he may be going up the ladder of industrial 
control while the employer is coming down, but when they 
both stand on the same rung it must be with the Christian 
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attitude. Yet the Christian employer as the inheritor of 
privileges must be the first to show that attitude. Then 
he can urge justice upon his new co-workers for justice. 
It is a fair question whether non-Christian nations 

have the moral power to make the adjustments in the 
interests of personal values demanded by the new in- 
dustrialism. Civilizations like those of China and Japan 
which with other ideals have wrought out their own 
economic systems, imperfect and repressive as they were, 
cannot be trusted to bring peace and security out from a 
highly developed industrialism if they have no better 
moral dynamic than that which their non-Christian 
religions develop. That is one reason, and no small one, 
for the Christian missionary. Like the individual, the 
nation which does not see God in the mind of Christ with 
its sacrificial democracy and its recognition of the suprem- 
acy of personal values, may very well be feared. The 
only hope for the giving of justice and the recognition of | 
the personal value of individuals lies in those who take 
the ideals of Jesus Christ seriously. Without them 
economic efficiency will mean only new wars for old. If 
the future is to be good it must be based upon good will. 


VI. 


It would be easy to trace in other fields the social 
significance of faith in the deity of Christ. In him there 
is no room for bond or free, male or female, national 
aggressions or class consciousness. The more one studies 
society, the more one feels that the future will belong 
either to Jesus Christ or to relentless mechanism. No 
matter where you turn you find the same issues domi- 
nant. Is the world to progress only by the enforced 
surrender of rights, or will it move forward under the 
inspiration of those free and Christlike spirits who are 
willing to share their privileges with others? Charity is 
only a crude expression of such an attitude, for charity 
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may exist even while the charitable hold fast to privileges 
which make their almsgiving necessary. The age needs 
love more than charity. Power, freshly acquired by 
those long repressed, needs moral and religious control, 
if it is not to become the tyranny of new privileged classes. 
The real hope for the future lies in the faith of those who 
believe that the example and spirit of Jesus are the keys 
to unlock social difficulties. In this day there is call for 
the same sort of faith as that of Athanasius, who refused 
to believe that Jesus Christ was an illusion or an influence 
or a demi-god. Those who intelligently believe in those 
values of Jesus which the formulas of the great Councils 
set forth must transmute orthodoxy into love. They 
must be willing not only to make the sacrifices necessary 
to steady the great process of reconstruction, but to 
Christianize the process itself, making it an expression 
of the divine will of brotherliness because of the example 
and the spiritual leadership of the divine Son. 

In this common faith and common hope with which 
the church faces a common task is the centre of a veritable 
Christian unity. Differing as Christians have and prob- 
ably will in confessions and in polities, they can find in 
this central belief as to the significance of Christ a focus 
of worship and of service. The great business of the 
church is to produce men and women who have the atti- 
tude and the consequent behaviour of Jesus Christ. 
That is its supreme task; to it everything else is subordi- 
nate. True, varieties of administration are permissible. 
But these will tend to be less heeded. For we shall in- 
creasingly see how secondary they are to a common loyalty 
and a social efficiency born of faith in the one Revealer 
and Saviour. In faith working through love we are really 
united. We fuse ourselves into spiritual oneness as we 
experience and express in social reconstruction Christ’s 
love for those who are less privileged than we. A common 
task and a common loyalty to an only Lord! A unity 
born of such parentage has no room within it for inter- 
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denominational jealousy or anti-social sectarianism. We 
shall get together not only by working together, but by 
trusting together the Son of God. The only thing that 
can separate us in our effort to bring justice and brother- 
liness to this age will be a refusal to have in us the mind 
which was in him. 
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The Church and Society 


By Francis J. McConnetu, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Denver. 


In the past five years the events of the great world war 
have lent new force to the question as to the relation 
between the Church and Society—or perhaps more accu- 
rately speaking, between the Church and Society in the 
organized governmental aspect which we call the State. 
Has the Church the right to set its truth in any sense 
above the decrees of the State, especially when the State 
prescribes for citizens courses of conduct according to the 
State’s and not the Church’s moral code? What power 
has the Church to influence the vast life of society due 
just to the fact that it is a Church? Questions like these 
have been raised with increasing frequency in recent 
months and will be raised more frequently as the days 
and years go by. 

We must not confuse this issue with the older issue 
which our fathers thought of when they spoke of the 
problem of the Church and the State. That older prob- 
lem took its first meaning from a time when the Church 
under the popes claimed to be even in a temporal sense 
supreme. The doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
which we so violently condemn today as utter absurdity, 
was in a former age a perfectly legitimate and effective 
weapon against the pretensions of the heads of the 
Church. In early times secular governments had no 
very clearly defined ideas of sovereignty. Kings did not 
base their claims to rule on any abstract considerations. 
The kingship was to a large extent a product of circum- 
stances. Groups of men simply had to have leaders, and 
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monarchies grew up to meet that pressing practical need. 
The same practical urgency, of course, worked in the 
growth of the authority of the head of the Roman Church; 
but the Roman Church, skilled as it was in creedal defini- 
tions and in emphasis upon formal pronouncements, 
came soon to a theoretical justification of the authority of 
the Church—argumentatively and philosophically found- 
ing that authority upon a divine command. The pope 
ruled because he was the vicegerent of God on earth. He 
claimed to trace his authority back to the great word 
uttered to Peter. So that over against the kings, big 
and little, who did not trouble themselves much about 
formal arguments for their sovereignty, the pope put his ~ 
own claim of rule by divine right. To meet that papal 
claim the kings fashioned for themselves, or found men 
who could fashion for them, the doctrine that a king had 
as divine a right to rule as a pope. Utterly out-of-date 
as the doctrine of the divine right of kings is today, it was 
in its time a logical instrument for whose invention and 
use we may all be thankful. 

The conflict in this older form as to temporal supremacy 
has been pretty well fought through. The Protestant 
Churches would not think of laying claim to such su- 
premacy, and the Roman Catholic Church has to face 
conditions as they are in a world in which the Church is 
not temporally supreme. There is, of course, one path 
along which the Church today might pass into temporal 
control in the actual government of society. It is con- 
ceivable that by the holding of vast sums of material 
possessions the Church might become very closely linked 
with that present industrial and economic order which 
has an admittedly undue influence in the conduct of all 
modern government. We would all admit, however, 
that such a connection would not be inherent in the idea 
of a Church. For the purposes of the present argument 
we are thinking of the Church as the aggregate of dis- 
tinctly spiritual groups of believers with only so much 
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material connection with governmental and economic 
systems as to give it a foothold on the actual earth. Sup- 
pose we think of the Church from this more exclusively 
spiritual point of view, and ask what its relation must be 
to the public opinion which comes out of that large 
general mass which we call Society, and what its relation 
must be also to that definite organization which we call 
the State. 

Let us ask again: What is the Church? It has been 
at times popular to make the Church a substantial exist- 
ence above and beyond the individuals composing it. 
We have personified the Church to such an extent that 
we have made it an entity on its own account. We have 
even gone so far as to say that what matters to the in- 
dividual or to a group of individuals is of slight conse- 
quence so long as the Church is advanced. Over against 
this personification of the Church to such lengths that 
the Church becomes substantial beyond the persons who 
compose it, there has come a reaction which insists that 
the only realities in the Church are the individuals who 
belong to the Church. All the rest is figure of speech, 
more or less useful for rhetorical purposes. 

As is so often true the essential reality lies somewhere 
between these two extremes. There is indeed no Church 
apart from the believers composing the Church. But, 
on the other hand, when individuals join the Church they 
cease to be the same as before, assuming that their union 
with the Church means anything. They enter into a 
new set of group relationships, and in those relationships 
they unfold powers different from anything to which they 
would have attained as unrelated individuals. In their 
connections with one another they develop forms of 
activity which through the years become norms and 
standards; moulding the life of successive generations to 
such distinctiveness of united thought and deed, and 
arousing such esprit du corps as to afford the justification 
for our speaking of the Church as a personality. 
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Before we attempt to elaborate this thought it may 
be well to point out that we are dealing here with the 
phenomenon of group psychology which manifests itself 
in many other relationships beside the ecclesiastical. 
There are industrial and scientific and artistic groups 
which as groups attain to distinctive life. They all rest 
down upon the primary base that when we add men to 
men in any relationship in which they are vitally in- 
terested we are not adding mere things together in such 
sense that 2+2=4. The problem is spiritual and dy- 
namic, and 2+2 becomes not 4 merely, but 10 or 100 or 
1000. Moreover, the result is not solely quantitative. 
In these group relationships men working together find 
within themselves powers which they might never have 
known outside of the group contact. May we be per- 
mitted to call attention to the fact that this group law is 
becoming so clearly recognized today as to lead in some 
quarters to a demand for change in the basis of repre- 
sentation in the governing bodies of states? It will be 
understood that we are not expressing opinions on the 
worth of the suggestions as to governmental schemes 
which we use merely for purposes of illustration. We 
may say then that in England there seems to be a group 
of rather brilliant political theorists like Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole, for example, who call for such reorganization of 
governmental procedure in England that delegates may 
sit in the supreme councils of the State representing not 
territorial units, but units based upon occupations. A 
trade-unionist sitting in Parliament representing not a 
geographical section of his country, but instead a group 
of workers bound together by a common set of daily 
bread-winning tasks could, according to these theorists, 
be expected to know more about such a group than he 
would ever know about a territorial district. In addi- 
tion there would be, it is claimed, a frankness and open- 
ness in the delegate’s relation to the industry that he 
stood for that might do away with some corruptions in 
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politics. The chief claim, however, is that the repre- 
sentative would be speaking out of a peculiarly quick- 
ened intimate knowledge of a vital process and out 
of loyalty to others like himself involved in that process. 
This same idea has been worked out into philosophic 
statement by Harold J. Laski, of Harvard University. 
It is the basis also of much that Miss M. P. Follett says 
in her work on The New State; and the conception of 
corporate personality here implied is not widely different 
from that of the late Dr. John N. Figgis, of the Church of 
England, whose work has done so much to clarify the 
whole question as to the relation of the Church to the 
Community. 

Are we not all agreed that an expert is entitled to hold 
fast to his opinion over against the clamour of any number 
of persons who are not experts? If this is true, what 
about the authority of a group of persons whose organic 
relationship to one another makes them more expert in 
their particular fields than they ever could have become 
as separate individuals? To go back to the illustration 
of a moment ago, let us assume the existence of a trade- 
union in possession of a large body of technical informa- 
tion which has been handed down from the past, in pos- 
session also of methods of training those who enlist in a 
particular industry. Let us assume that the union is 
familiar with the effects of its industry on the lives of the 
workers, and that it has some conviction as to the best 
way of fitting the industry to the general social demands 
of a given period. Above all let us assume the play of 
that force of mutual reinforcement of spirit which defies 
ordinary arithmetic. This group of workers, then, has a 
voice which is more authoritative in its own sphere than 
any voices outside that sphere. It is true that the in- 
dustry would represent only a body of producers, and 
that the general public might be looked upon as a body 
of consumers. The consumers surely would know more 
about the effect on their own purses of the prices charged 
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by the producers than would the producers themselves. 
The consumer, indeed, has opportunity of an abundant 
and painful sort to become expert in adapting his own 
means to the charges of producers, and out of this experi- 
ence the consumer has his rights, about which he in turn 
can speak with an authoritative voice. We are con- 
sidering, however, the union just from the point of view 
of its own rightful realm, and we say that in that realm 
the union can conceivably in its group capacity so speak 
as to carry the weight of authority from which there is no 
appeal to any other organization whatever. The mem- 
bers of the industry bound together in corporate unity 
can know more about their industry than any other group 
of persons whatsoever. The problem, then, of Society is 
just to determine whether so authoritative a voice as this 
is to be heeded or not. 

Recent industrial disturbances the world over may 
create in some minds a prejudice against an illustration 
of this sort. Suppose, then, we lift our thought to the 
region of more distinctively scientific inquiry. Here is a 
group of scientists, set on the advancement of knowledge. 
By the very body and spirit of their organization, by the 
pooling of their sources of information, by co-operation 
and mutual aid and by the creation of an atmosphere of 
scientific temper which of itself sharpens the eyes of the 
investigator, the group as such may be the last authority 
in its sphere. To be a member of the group means to 
have access to facts and powers not within reach outside 
of the group, and the organization in its corporate and 
organic capacity speaks with a tone that Society and the 
State will disregard at their own peril. Or to carry the 
thought one step farther, suppose the organization were 
one dependent upon the possession of some form of artistic 
skill. Here the members might be so helpful one to 
another as to create an artistic psychological climate 
which would make the organization as such authoritative 
as to standards of art. 
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It does not subtract from the force of the above state- 
ments to point out that there are inherent and original 
sins in any form of organization. It is charged at once 
that organizations tend to become conservative—that 
they give the wire-puller and manipulator his oppor- 
tunity, that they slow down the speed of the fastest 
member to that of the slowest. The measure of justice 
in all this may be allowed. It may be conceded also that 
there are some types of mind of rare ability which have 
to work alone. But concession at all these points does 
not seriously qualify the largest claim as to the multi- 
plication and transformation of human energies through 
group organization. As for slowing down the fastest 
mind to the speed of the slowest, it must be remembered 
here that we are dealing not with steamships or oxcarts 
but with minds. It is true that a fleet of battleships, to 
keep together at all, must accommodate the pace of the 
fleet to the pace of the slowest boat. In a spiritual or- 
ganization, however, the great speed of the faster mind 
stimulates and quickens the speed of the slower to a pace 
altogether impossible if that slow mind works alone. 
The faster the fast mind goes, the faster the slow mind 
goes also. It may be necessary, when a vote of some sort 
is to be taken, to settle by compromise upon a measure 
more satisfactory to the slow mind than to the fast one, 
but group activities are not exhausted in taking votes. 

We have drawn this matter out at considerable length 
because we look upon the Church as a group in some 
measure giving itself to all the forms of activity suggested 
above. The Divine Spirit works through group psychol- 
ogy as surely as through individual psychology. The 
Church is an organic union of workers, set upon bringing 
in the kingdom of God on earth. Within her folds the 
energies of individuals are multiplied and transformed by 
the very fitting of each individual to his comrades. The 
Church is a fellowship set for the pursuit of truth, and 
finds in the fellowship itself the conditions which make 
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for large discovery of truth. In the highest sense, also, 
there is an artistic quality about righteous living. There 
is such quickening of the spiritual faculties that the crav- 
ing for the fine reaches out toward the Source of all fine- 
ness. We all agree at once that if a prophet comes to 
men full of the fire of a new moral vision, the Society of 
the time disregards that prophet at its own exceeding 
great peril. For the prophet is an authority. But if the 
prophet becomes more prophetic in a union with his 
fellows, is not that union also prophetic? 

By this time our question as to the relation of Church 
and Society begins to answer itself. If we have in the 
community a vitally organized body of believers, doing 
the will of God, and out of obedience to the will of God 
arriving at the discovery of truth and attaining to fine- 
ness of life, all other organizations of Society, and Society 
itself, must yield to that Church the respect due to 
spiritual authority,—though the authority manifestly 
works through the exertion of influence rather than 
through any material force. Even if it be urged that 
we are painting an ideal, the very possibility that such 
an ideal can be painted is significant for Society. Assume 
the Church to have proclaimed a Christian ideal of God, 
and a Christian ideal of man, and a Christian ideal of 
man’s relationship to God and to his fellowman, and to 
the world in which he lives, Society will disregard those 
ideals at its peril,—to say nothing of the peril of opposing 
the ideals. It will not be a just charge against such an 
organization to say that the ideal is well enough but that 
what we need is practical guidance. It will be the busi- 
ness of the Church to stand for its ideal, even if it cannot 
always suggest concrete methods of attaining that ideal. 
The Church might hold before the scientific world the 
ideal of making science serve an enlarging human life by 
every conceivable path, while at the same time leaving 
the scientist free to pass upon the efficacy of this or that 
scientific method. The Church might stand before 
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Society and say that co-operative ideals should obtain in 
industry, even if she herself could form no adequate plan 
as to how the ideals could be worked out. So in the realm 
even of the enactment of positive law. To take a single 
illustration, the Church might rightly stand for an ideal of 
the marriage relationship which would contemplate di- 
vorce only in the rarest instances. The State might not 
attain to the ideal of the Church in the enactment of 
statute, but the State’s impotence in this respect would 
not be in any sense a reflection upon the ideal of the 
Church. 

We said at the beginning that the question as to the 
relation of Church and State had taken on new pertinency 
since the outbreak of the world war. We had in mind 
the relationship between the ideals of the Church and the 
war aims of the various fighting nations. It is interesting 
to note in this connection with what sensitiveness some 
of the nations have tried to avoid any conflict between 
the universal ideals of peace for which the Church is 
supposed to stand and national ideals to be won by war. 
Some nations have indeed claimed that citizenship in the 
State makes the citizen so liable to fight for any cause 
that the nation may determine upon, that all concession 
to the Church is out of the question. Most Churches 
have held that there is no objection to the use of force 
by the State for a righteous cause. Some nations have of 
their own initiative sought even in direst war to maintain 
respect for the Church as a prophet of the higher ideals 
when the Church takes a position against war. We may 
think of the military exemption laws in the United States, 
for example, as they apply to members of religious bodies 
protesting on religious principle against any kind of 
armed conflict. Very likely the average political thinker 
in the United States would maintain that the State has 
right of way over and above all religious organizations 
whatsoever. Practically, however, the exemption of 
Quakers, and other non-warring sects, from the duty of 
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military service is a recognition of the distinctive place of 
the Church in Society as an upholder of ideals, and as an 
authority in the realm of spirit. The exemption shows 
the unconscious or subconscious recognition by the State 
of the danger of impairing the social value of an institu- 
tion which stands for spiritual ideals, by compelling it to 
fight against those ideals. The problem has been one of 
making an expedient and practical shift to help Church 
and State to get along together: but it has been more than 
that. The State has after a fashion sought to show 
regard to the Church as a witness to an Ideal in an unideal 
world. 

We are not concerned with the abstract ethical ques- 
tion as to what an individual should do when a conflict 
conceivably arises between the ideals of his Church and 
the demands of the State. That will have to be a matter 
for the individual conscience. We are perfectly clear, 
however, that in the realm of ideals the Church as an 
organization makes a mistake when it compromises out of 
regard either for the momentary movement of public 
opinion, or for State procedure which is to the Church 
manifestly unchristian. There is no taint of anarchy in 
this. The essential justice here has been recognized from 
the beginning. We have the clearest conviction that 
the general social ideals of a community will, in the long 
run, affect for good the life of the Church; but we must 
insist that those social ideals, on the other hand, are most 
likely to take shape in a community where a spiritual 
organization stands uncompromisingly for the things of 
the spirit. Freedom in the positive aspect is a realization 
of the largest possibilities in one’s life. The Church is an 
instrument for making possible the largest freedom. 
And when the free spirits are produced, they have a right 
to stand uncompromisingly for the things that made them 
free. 

In speaking of an instrument for making possible the 
largest freedom, it is manifest that we have in mind an 
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ideal Church rather than any organization to which we 
can now point among the various denominations and 
sects at work in the world. Before the real can give 
place to the ideal, or rather before the ideal can become 
more fully real, there must be progress toward a larger 
and fuller Church life than we now know. First of all, 
the Church must cleanse herself of all the elements which 
in herself contradict the ideal which she proclaims. It 
may seem like drawing a fine thread of distinction to 
insist that an organized Church should not give herself 
to some courses of conduct which she may justly leave 
to the guidance of the conscience of an individual when 
that individual, as an individual, is confronted by the 
questionable course. She must not, in the name of the 
attainment of a desirable immediate result, surrender 
an ideal. The most important thing for the world is for 
the Christian Church to keep the Christian ideal un- 
flinchingly before the mind of mankind. 

It is from this angle that the question of some form 
of Church unity is becoming increasingly important. No 
one desires that dead uniformity in a Christian com- 
munity which might result if any one type of religious 
belief or practice were to prevail to the exclusion of every 
other. On the other hand, the unrelatedly separate 
existence of organizations so nearly alike as the chief 
denominations are, is fast becoming intolerable. We 
ordinarily hold our discussion of Church unity down to 
the need of mere economy of effort in practical affairs. 
We say that some organic form of Church union would 
make for the saving of money. All this may be true 
enough—but it is a mere beginning. We should be con- 
cerned with the presentation of the Christian ideal, with 
its authoritative presentation—and with a presentation 
which has size. There should be some kind of union 
which will put back of the Christian message the great 
authority of singleness of fundamental aim and plan. 
There is no quarrel between the Churches today. But 
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each Church is like a musician in possession of a distinc- 
tive instrument. The instrument may be excellent, and 
the musician may be playing it well, but the effect is not 
orchestral. Church union does not mean that one 
Church is to give way to another for the sake of its own 
annihilation or obliteration, any more than an orchestral 
symphony means that the flute is to give way to the violin, 
or that both are to yield to the cornet. A flute does not 
ceuse to be a flute when it is played in an orchestra. There 
may be moments in the movement of the musical rendi- 
tion when the flute is the only instrument heard, just as 
there will certainly be other moments when the tones of 
flute and violin and cornet and all other instruments will 
blend in one unified whole. It is only in such wholeness 
that the Christianity of the Church will attain unto the 
arresting and compelling forcefulness of final religious 
authority. 

Christian knowledge and Christian feeling rise out of 
Christian doing. We must judge the Christian doing of 
the will of God by the degree to which it issues in knowl- 
edge and insight. There are still revelations of God to 
come through the Church to mankind—revelations await- 
ing the creation of an organ great enough to seize them. 
Those revelations simply cannot come to large authorita- 
tiveness except as a great Body of Christ supplies the 
sheer vitality out of which the greater truths are inevit- 
ably discerned. The good, the true, and the beautiful in 
the Kingdom of God will stand fast before the judgment 
of all mankind when they are anew incarnated in one 
Body of Christ which will do for all the world what the 
incarnation of the Son of God did for the dwellers in 
Galilee and Jerusalem in the olden days. We need a 
massive and splendid spiritual organism—full of grace 
and truth—that the common people will hear, gladly 
yielding to a vital authority which is above all artificial 
and transient and fragmentary authorities whatsoever. 
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Weeks of France. 


July is drawing to a close. Summer is at its height in 
France, the sun scorches by day, the nights bring little 
relief. In the cities the trees are already shedding their 
parched leaves, the streets are deserted, the shutters of 
many houses are closed. 

It is holiday time. All whose circumstances do not 
compel them to remain in the factory, the shop, the 
office, the bank, have left for the country, the mountains 
or the sea. After the fatigues of feverish business or a 
worldly life, all have deserted the dusty and oppressive 
city in search of cool breezes, repose, pleasure and 
health. 

And yet in some city which at this season offers no 
special attraction, in Lyon or Marseille, Bordeaux or 
Rouen, Limoges or Dijon, Versailles or St. Etienne, 
Orleans or Amiens, there has gathered a large crowd of 
people of many types. Priests are there in large numbers, 
their black cassocks giving them a sombre and severe air. 
Most of them are still young, with bright and animated 
faces, and eyes lit up by a flame which reveals the fervour 
of their souls. Young men too are there in numbers, 
and with these the priests seem to be on specially good 
terms. But men of riper years are not rare; there are 
old men and women also, married women and young 
girls. 
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As all ages and both sexes are represented, so too are 
all professions and all classes of society. Working men 
and women are certainly in a minority, for the reunion 
will last a week, and those who are harassed by the stress 
of daily life cannot easily spare a whole week. Never- 
theless, one sees men and women on whose faces hard 
labour has left its indelible mark. Besides these we see 
lawyers speechifying, professors dissertating, students 
joking, and graver and more reserved merchants and 
manufacturers. 

And this crowd of such varied elements is gathered from 
all parts of the country. Listen to the groups forming, 
and as they talk you will be able to distinguish the accents 
of the North or the South, you will recognize the speech 
of Lorraine and Bretagne, you will discover the serious 
citizen of Lyon and the gay Parisian. Whether it be in 
Bordeaux, Orleans or Amiens, all France is represented. 

What is it that draws from their occupations, their 
pleasures, their recreation these hundreds of laymen and 
priests, men and women, young and elderly people, at 
such a season, from all provinces of the country, some 
even from foreign lands? For what purpose has this 
large and motley crowd assembled in this unattractive 
city, that at this time of the year is deserted by all its 
inhabitants who are free to leave it? 

To study science, and one science in particular. It 
is social Catholic science they are in search of. These 
men and women are in fact members of that remarkable 
institution known as The Social Week of France, a 
free and itinerant university, that annually, when all 
other universities, colleges and schools have closed their 
doors, opens in a new centre, and assembles around its 
professorial chairs all who in their eager interest in social 
problems of the present hour desire to hear the response 
offered them by a school of Catholic thinkers who base 
their instruction in Christian ethics and their conscienti- 
ous and impartial study of contemporary economic life 
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on its teaching. These men and women are the 
scholars, and for a week they will lead the life of 
busy students. 

The Week holds its meetings in some large Catholic 
institute of learning, a college or small seminary. At 
half past eight in the morning it assembles its members 
for their first lecture, scheduled to last one hour but 
usually prolonged by the zeal of the professor. The 
lecture ended, the students scatter through the courts 
and gardens of the establishment. Conversations follow, 
often without change of subject, and the urgent summons 
of the bell is needed to end discussions and recall the 
public to the class room and a new teacher. Again for 
an hour and a quarter at least these hundreds of men and 
women listen and take notes. Noon comes and all ad- 
journ to the refectory. Friendly groups form around 
the tables, and conversation grows eager and earnest in 
the exchange of personal observations and experiences. 
Toasts are proposed to causes most dear, to the men who 
support them, to the moral authorities they extol, and 
hearts grow warm in fellowship for the ideal of justice 
and love for which they have come to seek inspiration. 

The afternoon, like the morning, is devoted to work. 
Two more lectures, then conferences where those meet 
who are interested in social work of some special nature, 
visits of different groups to the city to become acquainted 
with its history and spirit through its monuments, or to 
study its industrial life or special trades. These occupy 
the whole afternoon. 

The dinner hour comes and all disperse, but only to 
reassemble later in some public hall, the largest in the 
city, where a speaker delivers an address on one of the 
most burning questions of the day to a crowded audience, 
including the local public, who are free at this hour of the 
day only. Or it may be that all meet again in some 
church to pray together and to hear from the pulpit 
words less didactic but more enlightening and helpful. 
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Such is the program of a day during the Social Week: 
four lectures, a conference or a sermon, conversations 
without end, visits and exchanges of points of view. All 
day long this intensive mental effort continues, and the 
seven days of the week are all equally filled. Sunday 
brings only a little relaxation of this régime of intellectual 
“‘charging.” 

And it is for this that more than a thousand men 
and women leave home and family, and suspend their 
occupation or give up their couhtry vacations, at a 
season when all work, and especially mental work, is a 
strain, and at a time usually devoted to rest and pleasure. 


Is it the fame of the professors of the Social Weeks 
which exercises this force of attraction and assures their 
exceptional success? No, we assert, with the more free- 
dom since we have the honour to belong to the body of 
professors who address them. No! The professors of 
the Social Weeks cannot attribute to themselves the 
success of this extraordinary assembly. But they do not 
cede it to any other body. 

The Church lends some of its “best men,”’ if we may 
venture to apply this term to bishops, religious and 
priests; since such bishops as Mgr. Touchet of Orleans, 
Mer. Dadolle of Dijon, Mgr. Gibier of Versailles and 
Mer. de Gibergues of Valence, such religious as Father 
Antoine and Father Sertillanges, such theologians as 
Abbé Calippe and Canon Garriguet, such orators as 
Abbé Desgranges and Abbé Thellier of Poncherville, and 
such men of action as Abbé Cetty of Mulhouse have 
contributed their authority, their wisdom and _ their 
eloquence to the institution. The universities furnish 
it with members of their faculties—Jay Chénon, Jean 
and Bernard Brunhes, Grasset, G. Kiirth, Max Tiirman, 
Boissard and Duthoit, Charles Boucaud. Parliament 
contributes such deputies as Lefas and Lerolle. To 
these are added a number of sociologists, economists and 
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historians, such as Henri Lorin, the leading spirit of the 
Weeks, the friend and compagnon de route of de Mun, 
Goyau, Pinon, Georges Blondel, Crétinon, Moysset and 
many others whose names are too numerous to be men- 
tioned here. And these indeed form a truly imposing 
band of thinkers, orators and men of learning which can 
bear comparison with any other group, but they them- 
selves would deny it if we said that their notoriety or the 
charm of their words or the quality of their learning was 
the deep reason for the success of the enterprise to which 
they give their support. 


No, indeed, the reason for this success is not to be found 
here; it must be sought elsewhere. I find it in the first 
place in the subjects to which the Social Weeks are de- 
voted. The Social Weeks constitute a university of 
social science, they attack the social question or questions 
of the day. 

We know how acutely these make themselves felt 
throughout the world. Everywhere the social order is 
challenged. Labour makes increasingly urgent and im- 
perative protests against the precariousness of its life, 
the inadequacy of its wages, the misery of its housing, 
the disproportion between resources and family responsi- 
bilities, and its dependent condition. It presents itself 
as the outcast of life, the victim of capital, the exploited 
of society. Roused by their leaders, the restless prole- 
tarian masses are shaking the very foundations of society 
by the violence of their movements. The Social Week 
hears these groanings, studies the record of the working- 
man’s grievances, and, without partiality, having sounded 
and probed society and observed the functioning of its 
organs, establishes its diagnosis and prescribes the rem- 
edies which should, it believes, assuage its evils and heal 
its wounds. 

The field of its studies is therefore very extensive. 
Sometimes the Week studies the family. It demonstrates 
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its providential and supernatural character; it seeks the 
grounds of the crisis it is experiencing. It condemns 
legislation which threatens its solidarity, its authority, 
its indissolubility; it denounces the employment of mother 
as well as father in mills and factories as a condition 
destructive of the home, or the overburdening of the 
mother by some heavy and ill-paid home industry; it fights 
the fearful housing conditions, which often offer nothing 
better than a dilapidated hovel, and the horrible scourge 
of the saloon and intoxicants. 

In attempting to remedy these evils it stands for such 
legislation as is inspired by and based on the ideal of the 
family—for the regulation of drink traffic and the reform 
of habits and customs, for improved housing, for small 
landed holdings for all, for the workingman’s garden, for 
the democratic organization of credit, for the struggle 
against disorganization, for Sunday rest, for the shorter 
English working week, for a shorter working day, and for 
a minimum wage for home labour. 

Sometimes it devotes itself to the study of the organiza- 
tion of labour. It denounces the abuses of materialism, 
capitalism, excessive individualism and undue liberalism. 
It attacks the difficult problems of syndicalism, unions of 
owners and workers, strikes, the lock-out, the employ- 
ment of women and children, protection of the worker 
even of the adult and international labour agreements. 

It debates the thorny question of wages—by the piece 
and by the day, a fair wage, and wages for a family. It 
enters into that much debated question of the present 
hour, the management of business enterprises, formerly 
and still monopolized by capital, which owns the factories 
and regulates business, and now claimed in part at least 
by labour, which aspires to that prerogative. 

Or taking all the forces, all the influences which come 
into play in social movements, it makes out the balance 
of their responsibilities and the account of their duties. 
In the first place, it establishes the philosophy and the 
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theology of the responsibility, evolves the idea in the 
human conscience, studies it from the sociological and 
legal point of view, determines what it implies for the 
father of a family, for the teacher, for the head of a busi- 
ness, for the salaried man, for the syndicalist, for the 
owner, for the consumer, for the writer, and even for the 
priest. 

Sometimes it studies co-operative or mutual under- 
takings which may aid the working classes in their efforts 
to improve their condition. Sometimes it takes the great 
scourges of society today—tenements, drunkenness, de- 
population—studies their causes and seeks the remedy. 
In fact, we cannot conceive of any question troubling the 
modern conscience, any of the imperfections of society, 
any of the aspects of the great problem of social justice, 
that the Social Weeks have not taken note of. And ata 
period when all hearts are perplexed with regard to the 
future and the evolution of society, it is easy to under- 
stand that these opportunities for study attract public 
attention and draw a crowd of eager students to the 
annual gatherings. 

Nevertheless, it is not here that we find the real cause 
of the success of the Social Weeks. There are many 
people in France who lecture on social questions. The 
universities, for example, have many courses devoted to 
the subject. But at the Social Weeks alone do we see 
four, five, six hundred persons assembled around the 
chairs of the professors. Nowhere else should we find 
an audience willing to listen for seven hours a day to the 
stream of eloquence of five speakers. Nowhere else 
could we meet with a body of men and women who had 
come together for this purpose from all parts of the coun- 
try. Nowhere else would one dare to risk the experience 
of such an enterprise at the height of summer, in vacation 
time. 

The success of the Social Weeks is, therefore, not 
sufficiently accounted for by the subjects they examine; it 
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is, in our opinion, to be attributed to the doctrine which 
inspires them, to the school which teaches that doctrine. 


The doctrine which inspires these courses is Catholic 
social doctrine, whose spirit and principles must be realized 
if the spirit of the Social Weeks is to be discovered. That 
which characterizes it above all is the fact that it is not 
an independent doctrine, a doctrine separée. Its adherents 
are Catholics who are deeply attached to their Church, 
and as they consider social questions to be half ethical, 
half economic in their nature, since they relate to the 
regulation of the mutual relations of mankind, it is to 
religious ethics, to Christian ethics, that they look for 
their fundamental principles. Therefore, we find them 
searching the Bible, the Gospel, the Fathers, the official 
teaching of the Church through the ages, and especially 
Leo XIII’s famous encyclical Rerum Novarum, that 
powerful synthesis of Catholic theses adapted to the 
present time, for light and the key to the solution of 
their problems. 

Guided by this light social science is for “‘social” 
Catholics an essentially “human”’ science; in all the ques- 
tions arising in the economic life they esteem “‘man”’ 
above matter, above riches. Therefore they stand aloof 
from so-called orthodox political economy which styles 
itself the “science of riches” and makes wealth, that is to 
say, matter, its object, with man, as it were, in the second 
place, and the maximum production of riches the end, 
the ideal to be aimed at. 

Social Catholics denounce the ‘‘materialism’? which 
sacrifices man to matter at the demand of the exigencies 
of production. They believe that with his immortal 
destiny, as God’s creature, redeemed by the blood of the 
Saviour, man has an absolute value, an intangible dignity, 
which organized labour and production must not fail to 
recognize. They believe that all men are the sons of 
God, that they are by nature equal, and are bound to 
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each other by a fellowship which even their economic 
relations must not endanger. Their ideal, therefore, is 
not the materialistic ideal of a maximum production, 
but a spiritual or Christian ideal, of respect of personality 
and human brotherhood in the organization of labour 
and the distribution of its products. 

As they react against economic materialism, so do 
social Catholics also react against the individualism of 
orthodox economists. They believe that individualism 
magnifies the importance of the personal as the principle 
of human action, and allows itself to be led blindly by the 
idea of a pre-established harmony of the varied interests 
in which economic and social life is at stake. They 
believe that with its interests centred in the materialistic, 
individualism loses sight of the solidarities and the an- 
tagonisms existing among men. Social Catholics esteem 
man, apart from the imperfections of his nature, higher 
than the things of this life; they see him as the victim of 
his own egotism, pride and passions, and note the in- 
equalities, as well as the solidarity, if not of nature, yet of 
power and strength. This leads them to recognize that 
there may be danger in the individualism which gives 
free rein to the appetites, to selfishness and to power, 
threatening the weak while it promotes oppression by the 
strong. 

At the same time and for similar reasons social Catho- 
lics condemn the excessive liberalism of orthodox econo- 
mists. They do not believe in the policy of non-inter- 
ference—laissez faire, laissez passer. They hold that even 
where economics is concerned ethics is still binding on the 
individual, who is subject in all things to the laws of a 
higher authority; they believe, therefore, that the econom- 
ic life must not be given over to the free play of interests 
and natural tendencies, but regulated in conformity with 
the standards of right and wrong, of love and fellowship. 

They also observe that there are solidarities and in- 
equalities which result in liberty for the few and bondage 
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for many, and that the liberty which is proclaimed by 
the law often creates dependence and oppression for the 
feeble, these being in the majority. But the day comes 
when they grow conscious of their numbers and organize 
into a force—often a blind and destructive power. Ac- 
cording to the celebrated saying of Lacordaire, one of 
their precursors, they conclude that in the struggle of 
the strong and the weak it is liberty that oppresses and 
the law that liberates. 

In conformity, therefore, with these principles, social 
Catholics are in favour of a wise intervention of the State 
in economic relations, of the regulation of labour to a 
certain extent, of corporate professional organization, 
of the syndicate, of labour conventions of representatives 
of employers and employed. They regard with approval 
the reduction of the hours of labour (we take this stand 
even before the adoption of the eight hour day), the 
abolition of Sunday work, and in principle the shorter 
English working week. 

On all these points they differ from the political econo- 
mists of past days. Many treat them as socialists, but. 
they are as far removed from these as they are from their 
opponents of the right. 

The tendency of socialism is separative; it renders 
economics a science independent of religion and ethics. 
Socialism is materialistic, restricting the human ideal to 
earthly good, which is so dependent on the material. 
Again, socialism is materialistic, for it believes in a fatal 
evolution which leads society to collectivism. Socialism 
is optimistic in its belief that man is by nature good, that 
institutions alone have vitiated him. Socialism also 
denies the brotherhood of the human race, proclaiming a 
“holy” hatred of the classes and preaching the struggle 
of the non-possessors of the riches of this world against 
the possessors, their oppressors. 

Further, collectivism carries liberty to excess by en- 
trusting to the collectivity the entire control of enter- 
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prises, and so bringing under the yoke of the State the 
individual despoiled of the property which is his safe- 
guard. Again, collectivism, preaching Malthusanism to 
restrain the demand of labour and competition among 
the workers, appears as the enemy of life, scorning the 
divine law to “believe and multiply,” that ancient 
precept which rules human destiny. 

In view of all these differences, it is certainly unneces- 
sary to insist on the insuperable chasm separating social- 
ism from social Catholicism. Defined by these antitheses 
to political economy, whether classic or orthodox, and 
to socialism, social Catholicism reveals itself as a doctrine 
of love and brotherhood, deriving its teaching from 
Christian ethics. On the other hand, it is realistic; it 
studies man, takes him as he is, sees the facts of life, 
recognizes the evolution of society, and has no fear of the 
most daring innovations if they appear to it to conform 
to the principles of ethics and to be adequate to the 
needs, the aspirations and the possibilities of the present 
time. 

It is easy to understand that believers who have awak- 
ened to ideals of justice and love, and are moved by the 
sufferings and torments of society, will experience the 
extraordinary power of such a doctrine. To be con- 
vinced of this fact it is sufficient to attend a Social Week, 
to see with what enthusiasm these hundreds of men and 
women of all ages unite, with what attention, or rather 
with what fervour, this unique audience greets the teach- 
ing which, however severe, sets in motion a powerful 
current of idealism and humanity. 

There can be no doubt that the Social Weeks find the 
key to their success in the teaching which inspires them, 
of which they are so powerful an expression. 

This it is which accounts for their continuation and 
for their tremendous growth. The Social Weeks have 
already a past that witnesses to their vitality. There 
are successes of a day; there are foundations that by 
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some good fortune flatter the taste of the moment, arouse 
a temporary enthusiasm, but soon disappear to make 
room for other novelties. The Social Weeks have had 
no such ephemeral success. 

After their eleventh session, at the height of their 
service, they had to be postponed for the duration of the 
war; but peace finds them prepared to resume their 
course with the same confidence in their methods, the 
same faith in their solutions, spite of all the terrible 
shocks of the great catastrophe, supported by the same 
generous public. 

The idea of the Social Week originated in 1903. A 
powerful interest in social questions took possession of 
young French Catholics of the day; the Szllon, and the 
Jeunesse catholique won a large number of students of 
the universities, young clerks and operators in factories 
in all parts of France. It was the day of “People’s 
Universities,” of circles for study. 

And did not this movement require some direction? 
Did not the social leadership that the fiery youth of the 
day desired to exercise stand in need of a doctrine and 
settled principles? It is true that Rome had spoken, and 
the encyclical Rerum novarum of Leo XIII had established 
the common social position of Catholicism. But it gave 
the outlines only, it was a statement of general principles. 
And it was necessary to study social conditions in detail, 
to follow their evolution, in order to apply these principles. 
Hence the project to institute a university which should 
be the interpreter of Catholic doctrine in response to all 
the questions of social life. 

Two young men, Adéodat Boissard, professor of the 
Catholic faculty of law of Lille, today a deputy, and 
Marius Gonin of Lyon, who inspired a powerful group of 
young Catholics, conceived this idea and set to work to 
carry it out. In Henri Lorin, the friend and confidant 
of de Mun, the apostle of social Catholicism, they found 
an unequalled aid. It was not difficult to win professors 
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for their cause—professors of State faculties or Catholic 
faculties, writers, sociologists, men devoted to social 
work. 

At the end of July, 1904, with every promise of success, 
though without the flourish of trumpets or noisy adver- 
tisement, the first Social Week held its first session, under 
the patronage of Cardinal Coullié, Archbishop of Lyon. 
It had decided to be itinerant, to make a “‘tour”’ of France; 
for it desired to lead and to guide, and to spread abroad 
its teaching. It met, therefore, in Orleans in 1905, and 
was welcomed by the eloquent Bishop Touchet. Then, 
in 1906, it assembled at Dijon more than 1200 students, 
while its audiences numbered from 2000 to 3000 persons, 
and the famous Bishop Dadolle, lending his support and 
encouragement, was greeted in the streets with cries of 
“Long live the social Bishop of Dijon.” 

The journey continued—in 1907 to Amiens, in 1908 to 
Marseille, in 1909 to Bordeaux, 1910 to Rouen, in 1911 
to St. Etienne, in 1912 to Limoges, and in 1913 to Ver- 
sailles, where Mgr. Gibier, the great Bishop of Versailles, 
consented to act as a professor. 

In 1914 it had summoned its faithful adherents to 
Besancon. The courses were prepared, all bearing on 
the great subject of order. Hundreds of students were 
about to set out for this seat of social Catholicism to 
acclaim anew right, justice and humanity. But, alas, 
this was not the hour for love, but the hour of hatred! 
Not justice but barbarism had the word! The greater 
part of the members of the Social Week had to hurry to 
the frontier on August 4th to defend right, justice and 
humanity. 

For ten years the Social Weeks had met with unfailing 
success among Catholics, everywhere their audiences had 
been considerable. We do not mean to say that they 
had roused no suspicion, contradiction and opposition on 
their wanderings; even in the heart of Catholicism there 
have been disapproving voices, enemies one might even 
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say. Ultra-conservative spirits who are disturbed by all 
that is new, timid spirits who keep company with ortho- 
doxy, selfish spirits who regard with dismay the claims 
of the disinherited of this world, spirits zealous of order, 
who are alarmed by any signs of change—the Social 
Weeks excited the protests of the one, the anger of others, 
the denunciation of those who have a taste for condem- 
nation and who can show their opposition by that means 
only. 

Rome heard some complaints, some challenges even on 
the part of the most ardent. Pius X, naturally alarmed 
at the excesses of extreme modernism, set about to investi- 
gate these complaints, and the work of the Weeks was 
submitted to the scrutiny of his censors. But the Social 
Weeks, faithful daughters of the Church, desiring and 
claiming to be inspired by its teaching alone, had received 
the approval of the Sovereign Pontiff at each of their 
sessions. And since their work was now submitted to an 
even closer examination it gains new significance. 

If it cannot be presented as the official social teaching 
of the Church, it should be considered a faithful inter- 
pretation, since it has been the subject not only of no 
condemnation but also of no word of warning. 

And the war is over. Victory has been won, consecrat- 
ing the triumph of right. The hour of the Social Week 
has again struck. Its leaders wished its career to be 
resumed at Metz. Metz, restored to France, this is 
indeed the return of justice! What better seat could 
there be for the university of social Catholic science, the 
teacher of social justice! 

The Social Week, therefore, in abeyance since 1913, 
chose Metz the faithful for its home in 1919. It was a 
week of unparalleled emotions. The Catholics of Lor- 
raine saw what French Catholicism could offer them in 
the way of social science and knowledge and enthusiasm. 
From Rome came tokens of approval more encouraging 
than before, showing that Benedict V, the Sovereign 
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Pontiff, was one at heart with the liberated brethren and 
the champions of justice. 


But the story of the Social Weeks must not be confined 
to this rapid sketch of their development in France. 
Since their inspiration lies in the religious doctrine whose 
adherents are scattered throughout the world, and since 
French initiative is a force for world diffusion, the 
Social Weeks have manifested a peculiar power of prop- 
agation. Almost immediately after their inauguration 
in France they were imitated abroad; Italy, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Poland, Switzerland and Uruguay in- 
stituted Social Weeks. In all these countries Catholicism 
made known by this means its response to the great 
problems which were agitating the world; and through 
them France has once again proved herself the dissemi- 
nator of ideas. 

What will be the future of this unique institution? 
Before we take up this matter it may not be unprofitable 
to inquire what have been its results up to the present 
time. 


The motto of the Social Weeks is “‘Science to direct 
action.” And to promote science the Social Weeks con- 
stitute a university, providing courses, evolving a doctrine. 
They apply themselves to the portrayal of reality, of the 
phenomena of social life, and proceed by means of exami- 
nation and statistics. At the same time they work back 
to principles, developing the social philosophy of Catholi- 
cism; and in this way they have compiled a veritable 
compendium of social economy. 

Every year the report of their session contains the text 
of the thirty lectures held, and the ten big volumes thus 
published form a small library. The Social Weeks then 
have elaborated a social synthesis of a very powerful 
nature, the most carefully worked out of any existing 
today. Where could one look for a similar doctrinal 
collection among liberal economists or socialists? 
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And the Social Weeks circulate this doctrine not only 
by means of their instruction, through their courses, but 
also by their publications, which reach an extensive public. 
These have become the handbooks of many of the pro- 
fessors who are training future priests in the seminaries. 
The volumes of the Social Weeks are the source from 
which the professors of ethics in seminaries can most — 
easily and most confidently draw. This is well, and by 
so doing they become the sowers of the doctrine of the 
Social Weeks. The practical teaching which the Social 
Weeks circulate also sustains the Catholic preaching 
which spreads abroad their ideas. 

Their practical influence is no less important. Many 
of their courses call attention to undertakings and 
institutions that contribute to social betterment, which 
thus receive encouragement through the Social Weeks. 
Farmers’ and workmen’s syndicates, mutual societies, 
credit banks, co-operative societies, workmen’s gardens, 
to mention a few examples only, have been continually 
described and recommended by the Social Weeks to the 
public, amongst whom these institutions have found 
considerable support. 

Thus the Social Weeks have realized their program of 
science, theoretic and applied. They have, moreover, 
exercised in France a very happy influence in favour of 
Catholicism. They have won for it the hearts and sym- 
pathies of many. As interpreters of today of the sublime 
words of the Master, ““Misereor super turbam,” revealing 
the watchful care of the Catholic Church for the welfare 
of the unfortunate, they have won for the religious minis- 
try many young hearts which have been set on fire by the 
picture of the magnificent apostolate portrayed to them. 
They have thus been the means of promoting many 
priestly vocations. 

And they have won much sympathy for Catholicism. 

Every year the press reports their work. Their orienta- 
tions, their solutions are known in all walks of life. 
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Doubtless many question them, but none fail to recognize 
the sincerity of their work, the consistency of their teach- 
ing, the loftiness of their principles and the generosity of 
their tendencies. The notice not only of the Catholic 
press but of the entire press ensures them publicity, from 
the Debats and the Temps to tendencies as liberal as those 
of Humanité, the official socialist organ, as well as the 
Echo de Paris, the Gaulois, the Matin, the Figaro, the 
Lanterne, the Radical, and several hundred Paris and 
provincial papers. The Social Weeks are, therefore, 
an increasing power in France which greatly benefits 
Catholicism. 


From all sides the Social Weeks have received requests 
to extend their activities. They concentrate them on 
one week, denying themselves the pleasure of the short 
English working week and even Sunday’s rest. They 
last but one week, and this is the fifty-second part of a 
year. There have been requests for the organization of 
local Weeks or Social Days. There have also been 
demands for the foundation of schools of social science, 
where a complete course of instruction might be obtained. 
They have been invited to lend their co-operation to the 
elaboration of legislative reforms. In Parliament there 
is an increasing number of deputies who, following de 
Mun and true to social Catholicism, may be the protag- 
onists of social reform, and who are at once wise and bold, 
capable of saving society from the double peril of stag- 
nation and revolution, to which conservatives and in- 
flexible liberals on the one hand, and collectivists on the 
other, expose it. But the law-makers need informants 
and inspiration, and they look to the Social Weeks for 
help. Instituted in many different countries, the Social 
Weeks have also been invited to found an international 
Catholic organ of social thought and action. They 
should, therefore, become the centre of social Catholicism. 

In opposition to socialism, which appears today to have 
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the monopoly of a program, a propaganda and an or- 
ganization at once coherent and international, it would be 
well that there should be built up a school or organization 
presenting to the world such solutions of its problems as 
would have renewing and conserving power through the 
inspiration of its social Catholic ethics. 

Will the Social Weeks be capable of playing this great 
part? They have a grand past. Why should their 
future not be still more splendid? 
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A Proposed Approach Towards 
Unity in the United States 


By Newman Smytu, D.D. 


A notable approach towards Church unity was made 
last October by the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States and by the con- 
current action of the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches immediately afterwards. A proposed 
canon, signed by a number of representatives of both 
bodies on their individual responsibility, had been laid 
before the Episcopal Convention. That body passed 
resolutions expressing their willingness to initiate action 
for the end desired, and also to submit for final adoption 
at their next Convention changes in their constitution 
which may give them full power to carry out the purpose 
of the proposals which were submitted to them. So 
highly important was this step in advance thus taken, 
that what the signers of the proposal had laid before the 
Convention simply as an approach towards unity, when 
it came out from the Convention was at once called in the 
press “the proposed Concordat between the Episco- 
palians and the Congregationalists,”’ and it is now popu- 
larly known under that name. By leaders in the Epis- 
copal Church it is rightly regarded as the most definite 
step in the direction of Church unity that has been taken 
in their history. One of the bishops writes, ““We have 
put the key in the lock.” At least it may be said that a 
door has been put ajar in the wall of separation between 
these two communions, which if once it shall be opened, 
no man can shut. 
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As an introduction, before laying before our readers 
the full text of these proposals and resolutions, that their 
significance may be better interpreted, it may be well to 
tell the story of the way along which we have been led to 
this hopeful outlook. We have by no means reached the 
end of the long and winding way towards reunion, but 
we have been led on and up to a point of view from which 
we may look on in faith to the new age of the Church 
about to come, and say like the psalmist of old, “Out of 
our distress of the war, we called unto the Lord; Thou 
hast not shut up thy Church into the hand of the enemy. 

Thou hast answered us, and set us in a large place.” 

To narrate from its origins the story of this now on- 
flowing movement we should have to go back so far at 
least as the Lambeth Conference of Anglican bishops in 
London in the year 1908. 

That Conference had adopted a resolution reeommend- 
ing that “meetings of ministers and laymen of different 
Christian bodies be held to promote a cordial mutual 
understanding.” In response to that recommendation, 
soon afterwards the General Conference of the Congrega- 
tional Churches in the State of Connecticut, U. S. A., 
appointed a Committee to promote such conferences; 
this committee met at the house of Bishop Brewster a 
number of eminent Episcopalians, whom he had invited 
to confer with them, and they took up for friendly dis- 
cussion the chief points of difference between them, con- 
sidering what changes might be necessary on either side 
for their reconciliation. Concerning ordination the ques- 
tion was formulated as follows: ‘“‘What further would 
be deemed necessary to render the existing ministry of 
other Churches regular according to the Episcopal order, 
and possessed of full authority to administer the sacra- 
ments in Episcopal Churches? Might not such desired 
additional authorization be conferred by the bishops and 
received by the ministers of other Churches with mutual 
regard and without essential sacrifices? If this could be 
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done and additional or enlarged authority could thus be 
conferred upon the ministry of different bodies, might 
not this be a convincing manifestation of the real spiritual 
unity of Christ’s Church and a long step be taken toward 
the attainment of outward, visible unity? 

A report of this personal conference having been made 
in 1908 to the Congregational Conference of the State of 
Connecticut, that body with great interest and unanimity 
adopted a resolution to appoint a special committee to 
“take under consideration our relations and obligations 
to other Christian bodies, and to promote such confer- 
ences.” So far as the present writer knows, this was the 
first official response to the recommendation of the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1908. In 1910 the next National 
Congregational Council, meeting in Boston, adopted by 
a rising vote a resolution in which—after referring to 
these memorable words in the utterance of the Lambeth 
bishops: “We must constantly desire not compromise 
but comprehension, not uniformity but unity’—they 
made this declaration: 


“We on our part would seek, as much as lieth in us, for the unity 
and peace of the whole household of faith, and forgetting not that 
our forefathers, whose orderly ministry is our inheritance, were not 
willingly separatists, we would loyally contribute the precious things, 
of which as Congregationalists we are the stewards, to the Church of 
the future; therefore this Council would put on record its apprecia- 
tion of the spirit and express its concurrence in the purpose of this 
expression of the Lambeth Conference; and voice its earnest hope 
for closer fellowship with the Episcopal Church in work and worship.’’ 


It was also voted, in view of the possibility of fraternal 
conference suggested by the Lambeth Conference, to 
appoint a special committee to consider any overtures 
that should come to their denomination as a result of 
this conference. Thus they put Congregationalism at 
once on record as willing to consider any approaches 
towards unity that might be made to them. 

It was a significant coincidence that this Congregational 
declaration was issued simultaneously with the action of 
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the Episcopal General Convention then in session in 
Cincinnati in calling for a World Conference and, being 
received by them just before their adjournment, was 
welcomed as a seemingly providential first response to 
their great venture of faith. 

The preparation for the World Conference on Faith 
and Order has already rendered this inestimable service 
that it has brought into personal touch and fellowship 
men from different communions and of dissimilar views, 
apart from their denominational functions or polemical 
occasions, face to face with one another to converse of 
the things pertaining to their common Christianity, and 
to see before them the Christian thing to be done. What- 
ever progress of late has been made towards overcoming 
our heritage of schisms we owe above all to this personal 
method of seeking to reunite our Churches. Were it not 
for this preparatory service of the World Conference what 
further follows in this narrative of the proposed Con- 
cordat of Congregationalists and Episcopalians might 
never have occurred. 

Then came the war; and from the necessities of the 
chaplains at the front the word of the Lord came back to 
the Churches at home—it was the new commandment, 
“Love one another.” Our ecclesiastical differences had 
to be forgotten in camps at home as well as in service to 
the troops in battle, and among the wounded and the 
dying. More than one chaplain was doing in Christlike 
service at the front what his Church could not have 
authorized him to do at home. The great war brought 
out, so that we could not help seeing it, the question of 
intercommunion and common service of the ministry, 
which called for answer from the Churches at home. 

So it came to pass that a few persons, Episcopalians 
with others who had been brought together through their 
participation in the World Conference plans, found them- 
selves under the clear conviction that the time was come 
to give to our chaplains at the front a full ministerial 
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commisson from all the Churches of Christ at home. 
They determined, accordingly, to make an appeal to that 
effect to all their fellow believers; and after obtaining 
from different communions a sufficient number of signa- 
tures to give to it representative weight, they made it 
public. They said that by some decisive act our faith in 
unity should be made a fact. They asked that ‘“‘as a war 
measure we should put in cantonments, in regiments, 
and on battleships chaplains and ministers, from what- 
ever Church they may come, commissioned not by their 
own communion only, but by joint ordination or con- 
secration, sent forth with whatsoever authority and grace 
the whole Church of God may confer, bearing no mark 
upon them but the sign of the Cross. At some single 
point of vital contact—that, or something better than 
that—the Church might act as one.” The appeal from 
which these lines are taken, was issued in December, 
1917. The next step was taken by the venerable Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, who suggested 
that it might be wise and profitable if it should be laid 
before a special meeting of the House of Bishops which 
was to be held in April, 1918. A communication explain- 
ing more explicitly what was deemed desirable, and the 
further possible relations of it, was laid with it before the 
House of Bishops. It is unnecessary in this connection 
to enter into the details of this explanation; but one 
paragraph of it should not be passed by, as it indicates 
that in urging the proposed action the appellants signing 
it were not oblivious of the larger aspects and world- 
wide relations of the problem of Church unity. They 
said: 

“Tn presenting to you this appeal for present action we are not 
unmindful of the fact that the reunion alone of the churches of the 
Reformation would form but a part of the reunion of Christendom. 
We too may share your hope that at some future time in the divine 
fulfilment of history the Anglican Church may be found not merely 
acting in a mediating function, but much rather in a representative 


position, comprehensive of all the religious forces of the Reformation, 
standing possibly in some future Ecumenical Council for the supreme 
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faith and the guiding principles of liberty and loyalty which are our 
common heritage, and upholding the belief, which has never been 
wholly lost throughout the Protestant divisions, and which all our 
creeds confess, in the one Holy Catholic Church.” 


The bishops, however, were so fully occupied with the 
important business for which their special meeting had 
been called that the appeal came before them only at the 
last hour, and they failed to give it the consideration and 
discussion that had been desired. The appellants were 
unwilling to leave it in this unsatisfactory manner; and 
in a brief letter in reply they said: “We must decline, 
therefore, to receive the reply of the House of Bishops as 
an adequate or final declaration of the mind of the Epis- 
copal Church.” They sought for further conference, 
stating the position of the Congregational signers in the 
following words: 

“Representing our own communion, and in accordance with its 
historic position as claiming to be but one part of the whole Church, 
we would seek so to act in relation to you and to other communions 
that by our attitude no other part of the Church may be compelled 
to remain in separation from the whole Church. We, therefore, leave 
our proposals for action with the will for unity, as a standing offer of 
conciliation on our part, and we shall gladly welcome at any time other 
overtures, should they be made.” 

So another chapter in the history of this movement 
ended. Those who had been active in it, refraining from 
controversy, rested, and waited for an answer. And it 
was not long in coming. 

Another chapter was begun, and this time it was begun 
by a layman. The chancellor of the diocese of New York, 
an eminent lawyer and influential Episcopalian, wrote 
to one of the originators of the Appeal inquiring whether 
the essential part of the Order for the administration of 
the Holy Communion in the Book of Common Prayer 
might be regarded as generally accepted among Congre- 
gationalists. In reply he was informed that at the last 
meeting of their National Council the essential words 
in the Episcopal order in the consecration and offering 
of the elements were used in their communion service. 
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After some further correspondence, a good understand- 
ing in that particular having been reached, we were 
informed that it was his intention to seek a conference 
between a few well-known Episcopalians and us in the 
desire to see whether from that fundamental agreement 
some further efforts towards reunion might not be hope- 
fully undertaken. Such a conference was held in Decem- 
ber, 1917. We went to it, two of us, with little anticipa- 
tion of any immediate results. But for those who may 
have the will of faith to follow on to know the will of God, 
there may be opened, as by unseen hands, doors which 
have seemed closed before them. We were told at once 
that they wished to meet us with a will for unity. 
They said that while the war emergency had passed for 
the measure proposed in our appeal, there were principles 
underlying it which in their judgment were capable of 
further application. And to our glad surprise they added 
that while some of their bishops had hesitated to take 
the action we desired in regard to chaplains, because 
they doubted their canonical authority to do so, they now 
wished to confer with us in order to ascertain whether it 
might not be possible for us to agree with them in pro- 
posing a new canon concerning such additional ordination 
of non-Episcopal ministers, which might authorize their 
bishops to act, and at the same time be acceptable to us 
and honourable to all concerned. That was certainly an 
unexpected as well as unprecedented situation for Con- 
gregationalists to find themselves in. But at once, with 
Prayerbooks in our hands, and looking into each other’s 
faces as we sat around the table, we held converse to- 
gether concerning the things which are most precious in 
the communion of the Lord’s Supper; and as we talked 
of what might be done, it seemed as though we were in 
the real presence of the Lord. Each seeking to put him- 
self in the other’s place that he might better interpret his 
own, we found ourselves at the end of that conference in 
such agreement that we entrusted to the Chancellor of 
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New York the further task of framing a draft of the de- 
sired canon to submit to us at a subsequent meeting. 

Somewhat later we met again, together with some 
others whom we had called in, and we went over the draft 
of the canon, phrase by phrase, anxious to leave no avoid- 
able cause of offense in it to any. After some further 
revision through correspondence, we ventured to submit 
for public consideration what we had thus been led to do, 
assured that if it were of the Lord, it or something bet- 
ter than it, would in due season come forth from it. It 
seemed to some of us to be a first fruit in its season of the 
growth towards unity through the years since the good 
seed was sown, as we have told, in that Lambeth declara- 
tion of 1908. 

Its reception was such as usually befalls any new 
departure of faith. Thoughtful men waiting to see what 
may be the leading of the Spirit for the Churches in this 
time, refrained from hasty judgment, while extremists 
on both sides were quick to condemn it, and, apparently 
unconscious of it themselves, from quite similar reasons. 
Indeed, it is interesting and somewhat instructive to 
observe how extreme denominationalists and extreme 
churchmen threw back and forth very much the same 
ecclesiastical stones at each other. If their objections 
were printed in one column, and their names printed in 
parallel columns on both sides of it, the names might be 
easily transposed; it does not seem to have occurred to 
them to seek first for the fundamental unities of the 
kingdom of God. But more than ever the intrinsic 
values of our beliefs are to be sought for, like hid treasures, 
and when found put to use in exchange, if the Churches 
shall do the Lord’s business for our world now as good 
and profitable servants. When each Church shall cease 
to think of the Church in terms of its own interests, and 
think rather of the things that are its own in terms of the 
whole Church of God, then the day of the visible and 
efficient unity of the Church will be at hand. 
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Happily this better mind seemed to be the prevailing 
temper when the Episcopal Convention met in October, 
and likewise in the Congregational National Council. 

From this introductory account one may be able to 
read more intelligently the proposed canon and _ the 
records of the official action taken with regard to it. We 
print them in full. 


The undersigned, members of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and of Congregational Churches, without any official sanction and 
purely on our private initiative, have conferred with each other, 
partly by correspondence and partly by meeting, with a view to dis- 
cover a method by which a practical approach towards making clear 
and evident the visible unity of believers in our Lord according to 
His will, might be made. For there can be no question that such is 
our Lord’s will. The Church itself, in the midst of its divisions, bears 
convincing witness to it. ‘‘There is one Body and one Spirit, one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” There has never been, there can 
never be, more than one Body or one Baptism. On this we are agreed. 
There is one fellowship of the Baptized, made one by grace, and in 
every case by the self-same grace. And the unity given and sym- 
bolized by Baptism is in its very nature visible. 

We are agreed that it is our Lord’s purpose that believers in Him 
should be one visible society. Into such a society, which we recognize 
as the Holy Catholic Church, they are initiated by Baptism; whereby 
they are admitted to fellowship with Him and with one another. 
The unity which is essential to His Church’s effective witness and work 
in the world must express and maintain this fellowship. It cannot 
be fully realized without community of worship, faith, and order, 
including common participation in the Lord’s Supper. Such unity 
would be compatible with a rich diversity in life and worship. 

We have not discussed the origin of the episcopate historically or 
its authority doctrinally; but we agree to acknowledge that the 
recognized position of the episcopate in the greater part of Christen- 
dom as the normal nucleus of the Church’s ministry and as the organ 
of the unity and continuity of the Church is such that the members of 
the Episcopal Churches ought not to be expected to abandon it in 
assenting to any basis of reunion. 

We also agree to acknowledge that Christian Churches not accept- 
ing the episcopal order have been used by the Holy Spirit in His work 
of enlightening the world, converting sinners, and perfecting saints. 
They came into being through reactions from grave abuses in the 
Church at the time of their origin, and were led in response to fresh 
apprehensions of divine truth to give expression to certain necessary 
and permanent types of Christian experience, aspiration and fellow- 
ship, and to secure rights of Christian people which had been neglected 
or denied. ; 

No Christian community is involved in the necessity of disowning 
its past; but it should bring its own distinctive contribution not only 
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to the common life of the Church, but also to its methods of organ- 
ization. Many customs and institutions which have been developed 
in separate communities may be preserved within the larger unity. 
What we desire to see is not grudging concession, but a willing 
acceptance of the treasures of each for the common enrichment 
of the United Church.! 

To give full effect to these principles in relation to the Churches 
to which we respectively belong requires some form of corporate 
union between them. We greatly desire such corporate union. We 
also are conscious of the difficulties in the way of bringing it about, 
including the necessity for corporate action, even with complete good 
will on both sides. In this situation we believe that a practical 
approach toward eventual union may be made by the establishment 
of intercommunion in particular instances. It is evident to us that 
corporate union between bodies whose members have become so 
related will thereby be facilitated. Mutual understanding and 
sympathy will strongly reinforce the desire to be united in a common 
faith and order, and will make clearer how the respective contribu- 
tions of each community can best be made available to all. 

We recognize as a fact, without discussing whether it is based upon 
sound foundations, that in the Episcopal Churches an apprehension 
exists that if episcopally conferred orders were added to the authority 
which non-episcopal ministers have received from their own com- 
munions, such orders might not be received and used in all cases in 
the sense or with the intention with which they are conferred. Upon 
this point there ought to be no room for doubt. The sense or inten- 
tion in which any particular order of the ministry is conferred or 
accepted is the sense or intention in which it is held in the Universal 
Church. In conferring or in accepting such ordination neither the 
bishop ordaining nor the minister ordained should be understood to 
impugn thereby the efficacy of the minister’s previous ministry. 

The like principle applies to the ministration of sacraments. The 
minister acts not merely as the representative of the particular con- 
gregation then present, but in a larger sense he represents the Church 
Universal; and his intention and meaning should be our Lord’s inten- 
tion and meaning as delivered to and held by the Catholic Church. 
To this end such sacramental matter and form should be used as shall 
exhibit the intention of the Church. 

When communion has been established between the ordaining 
bishop of the Episcopal Church and the ordained minister of another 
communion, appropriate measures ought to be devised to maintain 
it by participating in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and by 
mutual counsel and co-operation. 

We are not unmindful that occasions may arise when it might 
become necessary to take cognizance of supposed error of faith or of 
conduct, and suitable provision ought to be made for such cases. 

In view of the limitations imposed by the law and practice of the 
Episcopal Church upon its bishops with regard to ordination, and 
the necessity of obtaining the approval of the General Convention 


’ These sentences are taken substantially from the English Interim 
statement. 
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of the Episcopal Church to the project we have devised, a form of 
canonical sanction has been prepared which is appended as a schedule 
to this statement. We who are members of the Episcopal Church 
are prepared to recommend its enactment. We who are members of 
Congregational Churches regard it as a wise basis upon which in the 
interests of Church unity, and without sacrifice on either side, the 
supplementary ordination herein contemplated might be accepted. 

It is our conviction that such procedure as we here outline is in 
accordance, as far as it goes, with our Lord’s purposes for His Church; 
and our fond hope is that it would contribute to heal the Church’s 
divisions. In the mission field it might prove of great value in unit- 
ing the work. In small communities it might put an end to the 
familiar scandal of more Churches than the spiritual needs of the 
people require. In the army and navy, chaplains so ordained could 
minister acceptably to the adherents of Christian bodies who feel 
compunctions about the regularity of a non-episcopal ministry. In 
all places an example of a practical approach to Christian unity, with 
the recognition of diversities in organization and in worship, would be 
held up before the world. The will to unity would be strengthened, 
prejudices would be weakened, and the way would become open in 
the light of experience to bring about a more complete organic unity 
of Christian Churches. 

While this plan is the result of conference in which members of 
only one denomination of non-episcopal Churches have taken part, 
it is comprehensive enough to include in its scope ministers of all 
other non-episcopal communions; and we earnestly invite their 
sympathetic consideration and concurrence. 

New York, March 12, 1919. 


FORM OF PROPOSED CANON 


§ I. In case any minister who has not received episcopal ordi- 
nation shall desire to be ordained by a Bishop of this Church to tbe 
Diaconate and to the Priesthood without giving up or denying his 
membership or his ministry in the Communion to which be belongs, 
the Bishop of the Diocese or Missionary District in which he lives, 
with the advice and consent of the Standing Committee or the 
Council of Advice, may confirm and ordain him. 

§ II. The minister desiring to be so ordained shall satisfy the 
Bishop that he has resided in the United States at least one year; 
that he has been duly baptized with water in the name of the Trinity; 
that he holds the historic faith of the Church as contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed; that there is no sufficient 
objection on grounds physical, mental, moral or spiritual; and that 
the ecclesiastical authority to which he is subject in the Communion 
to which be belongs consents to such ordination. 

§ III. At the time of his ordination the person to be ordained shall 
subscribe and make in the presence of the Bishop a declaration that 
he believes the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to 
be the Word of God and to contain all things necessary to salvation; 
that in the ministration of Baptism he will unfailingly baptize with 
water in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
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Ghost; and (if he is being ordained to the Priesthood) that in the 
celebration of the Holy Communion he will invariably use the ele- 
ments of bread and wine, and will include in the service the words 
and acts of our Lord in the institution of the Sacrament, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and (unless one of these Creeds has been used in the service 
immediately preceding the celebration of the Holy Communion) the 
Apostles, or the Nicene Creed as the symbol of the faith of the Holy 
Catholic Church; that when thereto invited by the Bishop of this 
Church having jurisdiction in the place where he lives, he will (unless 
unavoidably prevented) meet with such Bishop for Communion and 
for counsel and co-operation; and that he will hold himself answer- 
able to the Bishop of this Church having jurisdiction in the place 
where he lives, or, if there be no such Bishop, to the Presiding Bishop 
of this Church, in case he be called in question with respect to error 
of faith or of conduct. 

§ IV. In case a person so ordained be charged with error of faith 
or of conduct he shall have reasonable notice of the charge and 
reasonable opportunity to be heard, and the procedure shall be 
similar to the procedure in the case of a clergyman of this Church 
charged with the like offense. The sentence shall always be pro- 
nounced by the Bishop and shall be such as a clergyman of this 
Church would be liable to. It shall be certified to the ecclesiastical 
authority to which the defendant is responsible in any other Com- 
munion. If he shall have been tried before a tribunal of the Com- 
munion in which he has exercised his ministry, the judgment of such 
tribunal proceeding in the due exercise of its jurisdiction shall be 
taken as conclusive evidence of facts thereby adjudged. 

§ V. A minister so ordained may officiate in a Diocese or Mis- 
sionary District of this Church when licensed by the ecclesiastical 
authority thereof, but he shall not become the Rector or a minister 
of any parish or congregation of this Church until he shall have 
subscribed and made to the Ordinary a declaration in writing where- 
by he shall solemnly engage to conform to the doctrine, discipline 
and worship of this Church. Upon his making such declaration and 
being duly elected Rector or minister of a parish or congregation of 
this Church, and complying with the canons of this Church and of 
the Diocese or Missionary District in that behalf, he shall become for 
all purposes a Minister of this Church. 


Emphasis is to be laid on the method which has been 
followed in this approach towards unity. 1. It aims 
at a particular point. It does not begin by submitting 
a complete plan for Church union. It does not involve a 
general ecclesiastical reconstruction. The point from 
which it proceeds is central, not peripheral; vital, not 
governmental. It would begin where Christ began with 
His disciples—the Communion. 2. The proposed canon 
consequently is a common endeavour to find some way 
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in which the chief obstacle to the desired intercommunion 
of believers may be removed. It would seek to do this 
without violence to the principles or disregard of the 
conscientious scruples of any who hold the sacrament to 
be a gift of Christ to His Church to be kept and admin- 
istered as a sacred trust. The great difficulty in the way 
has been the question of a valid ordination. 

We would not be understood as under-estimating the 
importance of this question or of the Apostolic gifts of 
ministering and administration. But in conferring with 
one another we would seek at least to discern rightly the 
order and relative values of these divers gifts, in the hope 
that we may thus reach some better understanding of 
our differences and possibly a first practical approach 
towards unity. May the order of God’s gifts in Christ 
to the world be stated, broadly speaking, like this? First, 
the grace of God in Jesus Christ; then, His Church and 
the Lord’s Supper; and afterwards the gifts of ministry, 
helps, governments and the divers gifts of His Spirit, 
each in its own order and its religious value in relation to 
others.?, Some of us are thinking that if we can come to a 
clearer understanding as to the divine order of these gifts 
of grace and their successions, the points of divergence of 
our separate ways may possibly be found not to lead us 
so far or so hopelessly apart as has hitherto seemed to be 
unavoidable. 

In seeking to overcome the first and most obvious 
occasion of schism, we need not take too anxious thought 
as to how other difficulties may be settled tomorrow. 
Have we not been considering too much apart our sepa- 
rate shares in the heritage of the gifts of the grace of God 
to His Church; especially of the varied Apostolic gifts 
and their relative values and successions? The law of 
the resurrection, each in its own order, is law likewise of 
creative evolution in nature and principle also of the 


2See Approaches Towards Church Unity, by Newman Smyth and 
Williston Walker, p. 146 sq. 
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operation of the Spirit in the realm of grace. “All things 
are yours,” said the great Apostle of reconciliation, and 
among these he included things to come as well as things 
present. 

The proposed canon opens a way round the divisive 
obstacle of validity of ordination, so that we may meet 
on the other side of it and go on our way rejoicing. It 
offers to accomplish this by giving guarantees which in 
the estimation of both may be sufficient for the right 
administration of the sacrament. It offers a guarantee 
which it is believed may be acceptable to the scruples of 
the strictest episcopal theologian, while at the same time 
it may be freely acceded to by a minister of another com- 
munion without violence to his own denominational con- 
victions. The Concordat offers a way to solve the vexed 
question of the validity of orders. It does not raise the 
question of differences of views concerning the intention 
of the sacrament. It is to both a divinely instituted 
means of grace—a visible means of realizing the presence 
of Christ. 

The principle of proper accommodation, to avoid giving 
one’s brother offense, applicable to this proposal, was well 
put in one of the “Heads of Agreement” between certain 
Presbyterian and Congregational ministers in London in 
the year 1656. ‘Where different principles lead to the 
same practice, we may join together in that practice, 
reserving to each of us his own principles. ... When 
we can neither agree in principle nor in practice, we are 
to bear with one another’s differences that are of a dis- 
putable nature, without making them a ground of division 
amongst us.” 

Hesitancy with regard to this proposed Concordat may 
arise in the minds of some on account of its possible 
consequences. Such reactions are, of course, to be taken 
into prudent consideration; but the argument from conse- 
quences is too often overworked. The Episcopal Con- 
vention, however, acted wisely in referring such questions 
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for careful consideration to the Joint Commission for 
their future report. It will become, therefore, the privi- 
lege, as it is the obligation, of the Commission to make a 
thorough study of the questions referred to it in the report 
adopted by the General Convention, and of any other 
questions which may arise, as they shall seek with one 
purpose to follow on to know, in the way thus opening 
before them, what may be the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God for His Church. 

Upon the representative Commissions of these too long 
separated Communions has now been laid the solemn 
obligation of an exalted vision. The tragedy of history 
has ever been the prophecy also of history, and again in 
this time the tragedy of the world’s fallen civilization is 
become the prophecy of the new age of Christianity. 
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Missions as a Centre of Co-oper- 
ation and Union in the 
Netherlands 


By A. M. Brouwer, D.D., 
Rector of the Missionary College of the Netherlands. 


The task of the Christian Church is to claim the whole 
world for the Kingdom of God. This being its aim, all 
differences of nationality cease to exist, in order that the 
whole earth may be subject to the one immutable King- 
dom. And the common task of the Christian Church in 
the face of advancing materialism and progressing Mo- 
hammedanism should reunite the Christian Churches 
of the various nations. They will also have to be strong 
enough to withstand the pressure of political considera- 
tions. Once again we have to answer the question which 
was raised in the early centuries of the Christian Church, 
viz., shall the Divine Kingdom be made subject to the 
State, or shall it be made clear that the Kingdom of God 
is of a higher order, exalted far above political considera- 
tions? 

Before this question is comprehended by all; the 
Christian Church itself must be resolved that, in view of 
the great task of missions, common differences of opinion 
shall be laid aside. If the Church itself has grasped the 
great interdenominational value of missions, it will also 
realize their great international importance. 

Now, in Holland, missions form a field in which the 
co-operation of all denominations is an accomplished 
fact in three respects, viz., missionary preparation, repre- 
sentation with the Government, and the sending out of 
philologists to prepare for and carry out Bible translation. 
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These are three characteristic features in which Dutch 
missions distinguish themselves from others, and as such 
they are worthy of discussion in this magazine. 


Missionary Preparation 


In the Netherlands, missions occupy a peculiar place, 
different to that which they occupy in other countries. 
Holland has large colonial possessions. Its own popula- 
tion does not exceed seven and a half millions, whilst it 
rules over forty million Indonesians. It is, therefore, 
obvious that its missionary effort (with one slight excep- 
tion, i.e., a mission hospital at Amoy in China, where 
really only one Dutch deaconess is at work, and one 
missionary in Egypt) is confined to the Dutch East 
Indies. This is of great advantage in the work of prepara- 
tion. Although there are wide differences in civilization 
and education amongst the Indonesians themselves, yet 
the basis of their civilization is the same. 

This fact can be taken into account in the preparation 
of the future missionary and at once concentrated upon. 
Hence missionary training in Holland bears a character 
of its own which is determined by the needs of the Dutch 
East Indies. Otherwise it corresponds to the system of 
preparation obtaining on the continent of Europe. These 
remarks apply only to missions of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, not to those of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth. 

Holland was the first of all Protestant countries of the 
world to conduct mission work in a vigorous manner. 
This missionary work dates back as far as 1599, when the 
Republic of the United Netherlands obtained entrance 
to the East Indies. Before that time we find in the 
works of a few Reformed writers, such as Bucer, Bibli- 
ander (pseudonym for Buchmann) and later on Saraira, 
that missions are represented as a duty of Christendom; 
but there was not at that time a single Protestant nation 
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with any colonial possessions. That is why we nowhere 
find Protestant missions; as in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries it was still taught generally by both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant leaders that missionary 
work was a matter for the Government. It was the duty 
of a Government to maintain true religion and if needs 
be to destroy heresy (we think of Servet!) and idolatry 
by force. Therein lies the explanation of the fact that 
Protestant missions came into existence as soon as a 
Protestant Government (in this case the Dutch) obtained 
entrance to heathen lands. 

No ethnological studies had at that time been made. 
Generally speaking, ideas regarding spiritual things were 
mechanical. The difference between East and West, so 
keenly realized today, was not felt then. And it was 
presumed that identical methods of preaching and cate- 
chizing were adapted to both East and West. It was, 
therefore, believed that preachers who had to work 
amongst Dutch Protestants in India could at the same 
time perform the duties of missionaries. Those who had 
worked in India pointed out the necessity for a special 
preparation, but the East India Company, which exer- 
cised sovereign rights in India, defrayed the expenses of 
such a course of special training at the Leiden Academy 
for ten years only. For the rest, preachers sent out to 
India acted at the same time as missionaries. This is no 
doubt one of the reasons why missionary work carried on 
for two centuries in the Dutch East Indies bore relatively 
little fruit. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the first 
Protestant missionaries who were to devote themselves 
entirely to work amongst the heathen (in Danish colonies) 
went forth from pietistic communities in Halle, Germany. 
They had enjoyed a complete theological training, other- 
wise they would certainly not have been accepted by the 
orthodox Danish Church, which indeed already enter- 
tained great objections to these pietists. ‘Twenty-five 
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years later another band of missionaries went forth from 
the settlement of the Moravian Brethren at Herrnhut, 
but they went without any training to settle as artisans 
in foreign parts, supporting themselves and at the same 
time preaching the Gospel. 

The new conception of training came from Basel. In 
that city there was a pietistic band which prayed much 
and collected for missions. In 1801 Dr. Steinkopf left 
this community for the German Savoy Church in London, 
where in 1802 he was elected a member of the Board of 
the London Missionary Society and had a considerable 
share in the founding of the Bible Society (1804), of 
which he became foreign secretary. He remained in 
constant touch with Basel, where a missionary seminary 
was established in 1815. Here we find a combination of 
German pietism and English Methodism, where simple 
young people, not clergymen but laymen, were to follow 
a definite course of missionary preparation, and after- 
wards to go forth in the service of the London Missionary 
Society or the Missionary Society of the Netherlands. 

The course of training was at first intended to last only 
three years and was to be devoted primarily to biblical 
subjects. At the request of the London Missionary 
Society, however, Latin, Greek and Hebrew were added 
to the curriculum, so that the course of instruction was 
gradually extended to cover a period of six years, and in 
time assumed the character of a short course of theological 
training. Missionary subjects proper were but little 
studied. Ethnology and languages spoken in the mission 
fields either do not appear in the curriculum, or occupy 
but a very modest place. 

The preparation given in the nineteenth century in 
Holland—where at the instance of the London Missionary 
Society the Missionary Society of the Netherlands was 
founded (1797)—was based mainly upon the model of 
the German system. But it did not make the mistake 
of becoming an abridged imitation of academic theological 
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instruction. After various experiments, training was 
begun in 1838 in the Society’s own house at Rotterdam, 
where the future missionaries could live together. But 
as the number of students was not very large, it was 
organized in quite homelike fashion. The students, to- 
gether with the resident principal, formed a large family. 
And all being destined for missionary work in East India, 
account could be taken of this fact in the whole course of 
instruction given. It was likewise possible to make a 
commencement with the study of the vernacular in which 
later the Gospel was to be preached. Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew were not taught. The object was to train 
missionaries, not theologians. And though Dutch mis- 
sions have thus learned from their neighbours, they have, 
nevertheless, been able to maintain their own independent 
character and have always followed their own ideas. 

But now dawned for the Missionary Society of the 
Netherlands the difficult period of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. As was the case in other countries, a 
revival was observable in Holland in the early part of last 
century. This revival came from Switzerland, and found 
well-prepared soil in the circle which had been formed 
around Willem Bilderdyle, the poet and historian. As 
in other countries, we find this revived spiritual life becom- 
ing more and more confessional, whilst on the other hand 
the more rationalistic parties showed a continually in- 
creasing leaning towards negation. In Holland, especi- 
ally, these rationalistically tinged circles, known since 
1858 as Modernen (modernists), went very far in their 
denials. They rejected the possibility of miracles, answer 
to prayer and the inspiration of the Bible. Those circles 
born of the revival opposed these with all the force at 
their command, and to a great extent desired to have the 
modernists expelled from the Church by the ecclesiastical 
courts. But they lacked the power to do this. In the 
middle of last century the ideas of the ““Groninger” theo- 
logians exercised by far the greatest influence. They 
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struck a sort of middle course. From the dogmatic point 
of view they were opposed to the modernists, uncondi- 
tionally accepting miracles and having the person of 
Christ as presented in the Gospels as the centre of their 
theology. But in an equal degree they were opposed to 
the orthodox groups by their rejection of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the atonement, the existence of demons and 
their teaching of the final restoration of all things. Thus 
they formed an independent school, though in one respect 
they concurred with the modernists: in advocating free- 
dom of speech in the Church, and they, therefore, reso- 
lutely opposed the expulsion of modernists from the 
Church. 

These party quarrels made their influence felt in mis- 
sion circles. As stated above, the ‘“‘Groningers’’ exer- 
cised a preponderating influence in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. They were people of a practical 
turn of mind, full of enthusiasm for education, culture 
and missions. Being the most influential party in the 
Missionary Society of the Netherlands, they enabled 
“modern” preachers to take part in the work of the 
Society and even to preach the annual sermon. This so 
disturbed the orthodox groups that they no longer felt 
themselves justified in retaining membership in the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Netherlands and began to form 
their own mission societies. So, in 1858, the Mission 
Union of the Netherlands was founded, in which, at first, 
Baptists and anti-clerical elements had the greatest influ- 
ence. But by degrees they were compelled to retire and 
were finally vanquished, so that for a time the Mission 
Union of the Netherlands had the reputation of being 
more “‘confessional” than the other society. In any case 
it was established on a more democratic basis. In 1859 
there followed the establishment of the Utrecht Mission- 
ary Union, organized in a more aristocratic fashion and 
on the whole exhibiting no anti-clercial propensities. 
Other societies followed, amongst which were Lutheran, 
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Baptist, etc. All these various missionary societies had 
partly their own systems of missionary training. 

So it came about that in little Holland four establish- 
ments for missionary training existed for a time, viz., the 
College of the Missionary Society of the Netherlands, 
which had been in existence for some years; that of the 
Missionary Union of the Netherlands (to distinguish 
between these two we might refer to them as Rotterdam 
I and Rotterdam II respectively); that of the Utrecht 
Missionary Union; and the one at Ermelo, a small village 
in Gelderland, established in the house of Dr. Witteveer, 
a free evangelical preacher. 

As we have already remarked, the preparation was of 
quite a simple character. The students, at most six or 
eight, lived together as a large family. But the imstruc- 
tion given was also quite simple. Three preachers, in 
addition to the performance of their official duties, gave a 
few hours’ instruction weekly to the students. And al- 
though the course of training extended over a period of from 
five to six years, the demands made were not very exacting. 

The relations between the various missionary societies 
were often anything but fraternal in their character, and 
this influenced the attitude which the students and later 
the missionaries in India adopted towards one another. 
This is certainly contrary to what is demanded by the 
Christian Church and especially by Christian missions. 
Working together for the coming of the Kingdom of God; 
taking up the Lord’s service unconditionally; and then 
regarding each other with mistrust and in an unfriendly 
manner—these things cannot be reconciled. And still it 
happened. Maybe not in Holland alone! 

It is obvious that this division must have entailed 
great financial difficulty. Every society had to maintain 
its own house with its head, its teachers, and course of 
study. From the general standpoint of missions, three 
times as much money was expended as would have been 
the case if the training had taken place in one institution. 
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This was realized by the various parties interested. 
And the foolishness of it became more apparent as the 
differences of opinion regarding the guiding principles of 
the various missionary societies grew less. For it became 
increasingly clear that the “modernists” showed diminish- 
ing zeal for missions and were losing their influence in 
the Missionary Society of the Netherlands. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, the esteem in which the 
“Groningers” were held, as well as the number of their 
adherents, decreased, a decrease which was also observ- 
able on the boards of directors of the societies. And so 
once again the orthodox party—in the widest sense of 
the term—took up the leadership of the Missionary 
Society of the Netherlands in accordance with the spirit 
of the time. Things went so far that the Utrecht Mis- 
sionary Union appointed as director the man (Dr. J. W. 
Gunning) who filled the same office in the Missionary 
Society of the Netherlands. But this took place when 
the scheme for the joint training of missionaries had a 
great chance of being accepted. 

The thoughts which were to lead to these arrangements 
had been voiced in 1902, but had been under considera- 
tion amongst various interested parties the previous year. 
The three reasons which were adduced from time to time 
to bring about this consummation were: a. the financial 
burdens would be lightened; b. training would be im- 
proved and the future missionaries would know each 
other better and no longer mistrust each other; c. the 
moral impression this co-operation would produce would 
remove the objections which many entertained and would 
benefit missions. 

On the advice of the Utrecht Missionary Union the 
Missionary Union of the Netherlands (Rotterdam II) 
was approached, but it could not “for the present”’ decide 
upon co-operation with the others. Thereupon followed 
in 1905 the unification of the Utrecht Missionary Union 
with the Missionary Society of the Netherlands (Rotter- 
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dam I), which conjointly formed the Missionary CONS 
of the Netherlands. 

Experience has taught that as a consequence of this 
union a saving of from twenty to thirty per cent has been 
effected, although the preparation has been organized 
on a much wider basis. A Doctor of Divinity was ap- 
pointed as Rector and leader of the whole course of in- 
struction, at the same time teaching theology. Further, 
the most capable teachers were as far as possible engaged 
to give instruction in other subjects. The director con- 
tinued to act as pater familias, living with the students 
and directing the family life. 

This arrangement for co-operation was entered upon 
for a period of ten years. But it soon became apparent 
that there was no desire to revert to the former state of 
things. As the building in Rotterdam which had housed 
the Missionary Society of the Netherlands since 1857, 
and which had been equipped for the Missionary College 
of the Netherlands, was falling into decay, and was also 
too small for the work to be carried on there—the office 
of the society had remained established in it—plans were 
prepared for the erection of entirely new premises. This 
would have cost a large sum of money at Rotterdam, 
whilst the requirements of instruction did not favour 
that city. So the choice fell upon Oestgeest, a little 
village near the university town of Leiden, where Indian 
civil service officials receive their training and in which 
many Indian museums are to be found. Ample opportu- 
nity was provided here for Indonesian instruction and 
for association with Christian Students’ Unions, while 
building land was considerably cheaper than in Rotter- 
dam. A nicely situated plot of land was acquired, and 
in 1917, twelve years after the foundation of the Mission- 
ary College of the Netherlands, the spacious building, 
so splendidly adapted for the purpose, was used for the 
first time. 

Not yet, however, was complete co-operation an ac- 
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complished fact. The Missionary Union of the Nether- 
lands (Rotterdam IT) still conducted its own course of 
training. But the stress of war was felt here and called 
for economy; and the desire for co-operation continued 
to grow; while, finally, it became difficult for Rotterdam 
II to organize the necessary courses of instruction. All 
these things led the Missionary Union of the Netherlands 
to join the Missionary College of the Netherlands and 
abandon its own course of missionary preparation. Thus 
at last complete unity in the preparation of missionaries 
was achieved, and an important step was taken towards 
the rooting out of the passion for competition in the 
mission field. 

How then does this co-operation take place? Each 
missionary society retains its absolute independence, has 
its own board of directors, its own mission fields, its own 
missionaries, its own funds and its own accounts. Each 
may accept as students whom it pleases. In all these 
matters each enjoys liberty and independence. But 
from the directorates of the various societies a board is 
chosen to supervise the Missionary College of the Nether- 
lands. This board has the title of “The Missionary 
College Union of the Netherlands,” and forms a separate 
society with its own hospital, funds, budget, assets and 
liabilities. The balance sheet of the Missionary College 
will be drawn up at the end of the current year. Any 
deficit will be borne by the united missionary societies in 
proportion to the number of students each has at the 
school. As we have already remarked, considerable 
saving compared with former times has resulted. 

Other missionary societies may have their students 
trained at this college, paying fixed annual fees. This 
opportunity is already being taken advantage of by 
various societies and this will certainly be the case in the 
future. 

Hence we have come to this state of affairs in mission- 
ary work in Holland, viz., a number of societies, corpora- 
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tions or whatever one chooses to call them, have been 
founded according to denominations, particular concep- 
tions, tendencies or the spirit of the times. They are all 
independent and able to regulate their own affairs as 
they think fit. But in the matter of training they have 
realized that pedagogically, morally and financially, it is 
in the common interest to work together. As a conse- 
quence, the spirit of competition has been overcome, and 
the necessity is felt for working together at the common 
task: the establishment of the Kingdom of God over the 
whole earth. 


The Missionary Consulate 


In a second direction unity has been accomplished. In 
1900 and 1901 Dr. J. W. Gunning made a journey of 
inspection through the mission fields of the Dutch East 
Indies. He and his travelling companion, Dr. C. W. T. 
Baron van Boetselaar van Dubbeldam, were both greatly 
impressed by the lack of unity met with in those fields of 
work. It is true there was no question of competition 
amongst the Protestants in the East Indies. What at 
the World Congress of Missions at Edinburgh was called 
“overlapping” was unknown there. For since 1834 
there has existed a clause in the government regulations 
concerning mission work, stipulating that no missionary 
may establish himself in the East Indies without per- 
mission of the Government. This provision was origi- 
nally intended to obstruct missions when the Government, 
guided by a shortsighted policy, feared opposition, fanat- 
icism and even rebellion. This fear has proved increas- 
ingly unfounded as time has passed, but the clause has 
never been revoked and is applied by the Government 
to draw a line of demarcation between the fields of work 
allotted to each Church and Society. The East Indies 
provide such an immense field of work for the Christians 
of the Netherlands that the various societies have felt 
no need whatever to encroach on each other’s territory. 
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So in the East Indies there was no overlapping, no 
supplanting of each other, but there was not the slightest 
unity. This led to difficulties with the Government. 
Points of contact between Government and missions in- 
crease year by year by reason of the growth of mission 
work and the subsidizing of schools, hospitals, etc., by 
the Government. Whenever the Government wished to 
consult Roman Catholic missions it was only necessary 
to apply to the Bishop of Batavia. But if it desired to 
obtain the opinion of Protestant missions, application had 
to be made to the various societies or even to the mis- 
sionaries themselves, and often enough the Government 
received divergent counsel which could not be followed. 
It had consequently happened on more than one occasion 
that the Government insisted on enforcing its rules and 
regulations without consulting Protestant missions. 

The two above-mentioned gentlemen returned from 
India with this experience. And it was Professor J. J. P. 
Valeton, Jr., the man who had suggested and stoutly 
defended common preparation, who urged the joint repre- 
sentation of all Protestant Missionary Societies with the 
Government. This was in 1901. 

This plan at once found many adherents, but there 
were many who listened to it with some mistrust. Would 
it not undermine the independence of the separate mis- 
sions? Would it not result in the creation of a sort of 
Protestant bishop who would rule over all the missionary 
societies? Would it not be a kind of unification at the 
expense of the peculiar character of each society? 

It was clear that everything depended on the man who 
should be nominated to this office, and what conception 
he would have of it. It was in Dr. C. W. T. Baron van 
Boetselaar van Dubbeldam that they believed they had 
found the man for this delicate mission, one who was 
superior to all parties and differences, and who at the 
same time would win the confidence of the Government. 

But who was to extend the invitation? Were it to be 
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done by one of the larger societies, possibly the smaller 
ones would regard it as a kind of usurpation. And a 
small society would have but little influence in the matter. 
In view of these considerations, the Bible Society of the 
Netherlands considered itself fitted to take the initiative, 
since it regarded itself as a society for home as well as 
foreign missions, and especially since it did not carry on 
mission work in the usual sense of the term, but followed 
its traditions in serving all with an equal amount of love. 
Therefore, it invited representatives of all missionary 
bodies working in the Dutch East Indies to a meeting 
at the Bible House in Amsterdam, March 22, 1906. 

The idea was greeted with such enthusiasm that the 
Bible Society of the Netherlands at once proceeded to 
make more definite propositions to the different com- 
mittees, suggesting the appointment of a Missionary 
Consul, a name for the newly created office which was 
generally adopted and has been in use ever since. 

The missionary consul was officially delegated by 
twelve of the missionary organizations working in the 
Dutch East Indies (including the Bible Society of the 
Netherlands) at a meeting held in the Bible House on 
September 5, 1906. The Rhenish Missionary Society, 
which has such a large field of labour in the Dutch East 
Indies, had greeted the plan with great sympathy from 
the very beginning and was among the first four to join. 
This clearly showed that the missionary consulate was 
not national, but that the general interest of mission 
work was pre-eminent. Only one of the Dutch mission- 
ary bodies did not join from the first, because it thought 
that for its own work there would be no need of the help 
of this new institution, and it also held that its principles 
of organization would not allow it to jom. It is worth 
mentioning, however, that before long this body united 
with the consulate, for it proved that its workers in the 
mission field did not share the opinion of the leading men 
in the homeland and felt the need of the help of the mis- 
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sionary consul to bring their interests before the Govern- 
ment. 

The missionary consulate has now been in existence 
for thirteen years. Baron van Boetselaar returned home 
for good last spring, but, thanks to his work, the consulate 
has been permanently established and in such a way that 
now two consuls have been appointed, one a theologian, 
the other a jurist who is familiar with departmental 
procedure. 

Another reason for the success of the institution is that 
each missionary body is at liberty to avail itself of the 
services of the consul or not, to follow its advice or to 
appoint another. It goes without saying that no ad- 
vantage will be taken of the latter option, but it is a 
matter of importance that this possibility exists. It 
must also be mentioned that the share borne by each 
body in the cost of the missionary consulate has been a 
voluntary one. The Bible Society of the Netherlands 
merely asked what each could afford to contribute, and 
the amount thus raised was amply sufficient to meet all 
expenses, so that the different contributions could be 
reduced on a fixed scale. The cost being divided among 
so many, no one seemed to feel its weight. 

This institution has considerably contributed towards 
establishing mission work on a firm foundation. It has 
been proved in the Dutch Indies that a people can be 
raised from the lowest depths of barbarism to a certain 
height of civilization in a comparatively short time, if 
Government and missions work harmoniously together, 
and civil service officials and messengers of the Gospel go 
as it were hand in hand. But this result is only possible 
when continuous consultation takes place between mis- 
sions and Government. And to this end the creation of 
the missionary consulate has materially contributed. 

It has also helped to bring the missionary societies 
closer to each other. But where the missionary consulate 
has to lay before the Government the opinions of all 
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missionary bodies, it is also of importance that the lead- 
ing men in the home-land should confer with each other 
on questions of principle. This has led to the formation 
of an advisory committee, in which these, again invited 
by the Bible Society of the Netherlands, have a seat. 
They meet at regular intervals to discuss questions of 
general mission policy, but their decisions are nothing 
more than suggestions to be considered by the boards of 
directors of the various societies. The latter are entirely 
at liberty to follow the advice given or to reject it. But 
in this way, too, mutual appreciation and co-operation 
are promoted, while the entire independence of each is 
respected. 


Philologists for Bible Translation 


And, finally, there is a third point in which Dutch 
missions are distinguished from all other missionary cor- 
porations, in which also a central body exists and in 
which the Bible Society of the Netherlands plays an 
important part. 

The Bible Society of the Netherlands was founded in 
the year 1814, and was at once fortunate in gaining the 
interest of men in the world of literature, science, com- 
merce and politics. The society felt itself called upon to 
regard not only the Netherlands but also the Dutch East 
Indies and other Dutch colonies as its appointed field of 
work, so that from the first it has undertaken the publica- 
tion of the Bible in the Tamil (Ceylon), Malay and 
Javanese tongues. But it also realized that the highest 
demands of linguistic knowledge should be made on 
translators of the Bible, even greater than those made 
on a missionary, who has indeed to preach, but does not 

lways require to translate God’s Word into the foreign 
anguage. 

Therefore, the Bible Society very soon—as far back as 
1823—sent out linguists, specially trained for the purpose, 
to translate the Bible. By so doing it has rendered 
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excellent service to the study of Indonesian philology. 
Learned men of great fame have frankly acknowledged 
_ that the Bible Society gave the impetus to the study of 
the Indonesian languages. Those sent out were learned 
men, men of reputation. 

In the last thirty years, especially under the guidance 
of Dr. N. Adriani—the linguist of Central Celebes, who 
has studied a great number of Indonesian languages—the 
conviction has been arrived at that mission work must 
not begin by making a translation of the Bible. This 
must be the crown of missionary work. The language 
must first be christianized, if it is to be of any use for 
Bible translation. A start should be made with readers 
founded on the Bible, which from time to time can be 
amended, supplemented, enlarged or abridged. Only 
when the population has become Christian and has a 
certain grasp of Christian truth, then and only then, may 
an attempt be made with the help of Christian natives to 
translate the Bible or portions of it. As, however, it is 
of the utmost importance in order to ensure the success 
of such a Bible translation that the translator should 
know the Bible and also the language thoroughly, the 
Bible Society of the Netherlands has of late trained 
philologists who are not intended to translate the Bible 
at once, but who have to study the languages on behalf of 
mission work and so prepare the way for Bible translation. 

This is the conception Dr. Adriani has of his task. In 
the course of his twenty-five years work he has produced 
a great deal in the way of language studies and ethnol- 
ogy, he has also done much real mission work; but 
besides a Bible story book, he has only translated the 
Gospel of St. Luke and the Book of Genesis. This is 
really but temporary work. Only after the publication 
of a grammar and a dictionary are other books of the 
Bible to be published. This refers to the language of 
Central Celebes. 

In neighbouring regions the Bible Society has ap- 
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pointed a second linguist, Dr. H. van Veen, who has the 
same conception of his task. In addition, three young 
men are now being trained who are destined to work in 
other islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

This is a subsidiary part of mission work. Hence we 
are able to say above that the Bible Society of the Nether- 
lands does not carry on mission work in the usual sense 
of the word, but serves all with an equal amount of love. 
The society forms a central point around which the 
various missionary societies group themselves and thereby 
get into closer touch and co-operation with one another. 


The missionary preparation in common, the missionary 
consulate, the sending out of specially trained linguists 
to aid mission work—these are three points in which 
Dutch missions are distinguished from the missions of 
other countries, which at the same time present three 
points of co-operation. 

It need scarcely be remarked that united missionary 
conferences bring together Christians of different con- 
victions and denominations. So, in the Netherlands, 
missions are a field in which the communion of saints is 
felt and practised. We are also convinced that this is 
the field of work in which the divided Christendom of the 
different nations will first come to unite. More than ever 
must it be realized, as was emphasized at the beginning 
of this article, that mission work is possible without 
political agitation. And all Christendom must prepare 
to make universally known the truth that the Kingdom 
of God is not of this world and may, therefore, not be 
made subject to the interests of earthly kingdoms. For 
God and His Gospel! This must be the motto which 
shall once more unite all Churches and all peoples. 

Ut omnes unum sint. 
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In our Lord’s last prayer for His disciples, after speak- 
ing of the unity of the Father and the Son, he repeats 
four times the petition that His followers may be one. 
Doubtless His first concern was for their spiritual unity, 
for an inward life so abundant that it would show itself 
in outward love. But an abundant inward life and love 
must show itself in visible life manifest to the world. We 
must be one if the world is to believe. Neither a hidden 
inward life, nor a dead outward uniformity or enforced 
union will convince an unbelieving world. The outward 
organism is designed to function for and to express the 
life of the indwelling spirit. The inward life of unity 
must come first, but its outward sign and symbol should 
be visible union. 

The life of God was incarnated in the human life of 
Jesus. Pentecost was the reincarnation of the risen 
Christ in His Church, which became His visible Body to 
the world, the extension of the incarnation. The single 
object of the Church is to function for and to express His 
life. Christ founded one Church on earth. Throughout 
the apostolic age it was maintained as one. In almost 
every epistle the Apostles plead for unity, and almost 
every reference to the Church is connected with this 
thought. 

The evils of disunion and division are even more serious 
upon the mission field than at the home base. It is 
there, if anywhere, that we should present a united front, 
preach a single gospel and avoid the friction and waste of 
over-lapping and competition. How sad is the sight as 
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one stands in Jerusalem in the very Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and sees it divided into sections, each held by 
some portion of the divided Church of Christ, claiming 
in almost every case to be the Church, to the exclusion of 
the others. Here, over the very body of their crucified 
Lord, Christians have shed one another’s blood in the 
bitter hatred of theological controversy and religious 
strife. Here they have been kept apart by the Turkish 
bayonet, and they must still be kept apart by the British 
policeman or some other force, or blood will again be 
shed. 

We are writing at the moment from Travancore in 
South India. Here are two divisions of an ancient 
Church striving in the civil courts, each excommunicating 
the other and wasting its strength in bitter strife, instead 
of saving India. The case is being tried before a non- 
Christian judge and argued on both sides by Hindu 
lawyers. The last ecclesiastical case between two of the 
Churches here dragged on for ten years and bribery was 
freely used. The result is that here is a Church proud of 
its Apostolic origin, its orthodoxy, and its traditions, 
which in more than fifteen centuries has never evangelized 
this non-Christian land. Here, too, are Protestant mis- 
sions striving to win the non-Christians in this little 
native state, but no sooner are Churches established than 
a host of discordant voices are raised to distract both 
Christians and non-Christians. Apart from the regular 
Churches, six other isms and schisms are seeking to propa- 
gate their various views. Each is as earnest and con- 
scientious as the Inquisition which once devastated this 
land. 

It was pointed out at the Edinburgh Conference that 
union on the foreign field would be equivalent to the 
doubling of all the missionary forces.1 


*“Throughout the mission field there is an earnest and growing 
desire for closer fellowship, and for the healing of the broken unity of 
the Church of Christ. In this manifest evidence of the gracious 
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But a new day is dawning for the cause of unity. The 
war seems to have cleared the air, and men are turning 
back to Christ to seek the unity of His Body as never 
before. The writer recently visited Nanking, China, 
where the Churches have united in a close federation. 
They have taken a common name, dropping their de- 
nominational and party cries. They have one central 
executive committee, thus avoiding all waste, competi- 
tion, and over-lapping.2 The Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Koreans, the people of India, all alike in overwhelming 
majority, desire both the spirit of unity and the realiza- 
tion of corporate union. Shall we insist in propagating 
our denominational, sectarian controversies of the West, 
or allow the Christians upon the mission field to return 
to the unity of Christ? 

It is in India that the greatest advance is being made 
toward the realization of corporate union. The South 
India United Church already unites all the Indian Chris- 
tians formerly connected with the missions of the Con- 
gregationalists, the Dutch Reformed, the Free Church of 
Scotland, the Established Church of Scotland and the 
Basel Reformed Missions of South India. 


working of the Holy Spirit, we most heartily and thankfully rejoice. 
We agree in believing that our Lord intended that we should be one 
in a visible fellowship, and we desire to express our whole-hearted 
agreement with those who took part in the great Conference at Shang- 
hai in holding that the ideal object of missionary work is to plant in 
every non-Christian nation one united Church of Christ’? (Com- 
mission on Unity, Edinburgh Conference). 

2 “Constitution of Nanking Church Council. . . . The aim of this 
Church Council is to furnish visible evidence of our essential unity; 
to endeavour to raise all phases of Church life to the highest possible 
common standard; to regard the winning of the city to Christ as a 
single task; to distribute or combine our forces to the most effective 
achieving of this end; and to accustom Chinese Christians to the 
thought of their complete fellowship in the Faith, thus aiding toward 
the ultimate establishment of one Chinese Church unhampered by 
Western divisions. . . . The Church Council shall be formed by 
the Northern Presbyterian, Northern Methodist, Disciples of Christ, 
Episcopal, Friends, and Christian Advent Churches, and representa- 
tives that may be invited from the Southern Presbyterian, Southern 
Methodist, and Baptist Churches and from the Y. M. C. A.... 
There shall be an equal number of Chinese and foreign members.” 
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Christians on these fields have little sympathy with the 
perpetuation of division imported from the West which 
they did not create and do not desire to continue. They 
have not inherited the prejudice and bitterness to which 
these divisions have given rise in some quarters of the 
West. If left to themselves the majority of them would 
desire to come together in one Church under one Lord 
and Master. Is it for the foreigner to seek to keep them 
apart? Or to stand aside and let them work out the 
problem of union in their own way? 

Representatives of this united Church have recently 
held conferences with the Presbyterian Church of all 
India, with the missions of the American Board, the 
London Missionary Society and other bodies, with a view 
toward a wider national union. This would still leave 
the greatest gulf of all, that between the Episcopal and 
non-episcopal Churches. The problem of this separa- 
tion has never been solved since the Reformation. But 
at last the Churches of South India seem to have found 
a possible solution. A plan of union between the Angli- 
cans and the South India United Church has been unani- 
mously agreed to by representative Indian ministers 
from these two bodies, and favourably considered by 
Bishops of the Church of England and the missionaries 
of the South India United Church. Their statement is 
as follows: 


SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE ON CHURCH UNION. 
TRANQUEBAR, MAY 1ST AND 2ND, 1919. 


We, as individual members of the Anglican Communion and the 
South India United Church, having met at Tranquebar in the first 
Ministers’ Conference on Church Union, after prayer and thought 
and discussion, have agreed on the following statement concerning 
the union of the Anglican Church with the South India United 
Church. 

We believe that union is the will of God, even as our Lord 
prayed that we might be all one that the world might believe. We 
believe that union is the teaching of Scripture, that “There is 
one body, and one Spirit, even as also ye were called in one hope of 
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your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all.” 

We believe that the challenge of the present hour, in the period of 
reconstruction after the war, in the gathering together of the nations, 
and the present critical situation in India itself, calls us to mourn our 
past divisions and turn to our Lord Jesus Christ to seek in Him the 
unity of the body expressed in one visible Church. We face together 
the titanic task of the winning of India for Christ, one-fifth of the 
human race. Yet confronted by such an overwhelming responsi- 
bility we find ourselves rendered weak and relatively impotent by 
our unhappy divisions — divisions for which we were not responsible 
and which have been, as it were, imposed upon us from without; 
divisions which we did not create, and which we do not desire to 
perpetuate. 

In this Church we believe that three scriptural elements must be 
conserved. (1) The Congregational element, representing “the whole 
Church” with “every member” having immediate access to God, 
each exercising his gift for the development of the whole body. (2) 
We believe it should include the delegated, organized or Presbyterian 
element, whereby the Church could unite in a General Assembly 
synods and Councils in organized unity. (3) We believe it should 
include the representative, executive or Episcopal element. Thus all 
the three elements, no one of which is absolute or sufficient without 
the others, should be included in the Church of the future, for we 
aim not at compromise for the sake of peace but at comprehension 
for the sake of truth. 

In seeking union, the Anglican members present stand for the one 
ultimate principle of the historic Episcopate. They ask the “accept- 
ance of the fact of Episcopacy and not any theory as to its character.” 
The South India United Church members believe it is “a necessary 
condition that the Episcopate should reassume a constitutional 
form” on the primitive, simple, apostolic model. While the Angli- 
cans ask for the historic Episcopate, the members of the South India 
United Church also make one condition of union, namely, the recog- 
nition of spiritual equality, of the universal priesthood of all believers, 
and the rights of the laity to their full expression in the Church. 
They ask that this principle of spiritual equality shall be maintained 
throughout at every step of the negotiations. P 

Upon this common ground of the historic Episcopate and of spirit- 
ual equality of all members of the two Churches, we propose union 
on the following basis: 


(1) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as 
containing all things necessary to salvation. _ 

(2) The Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed. _ ; 

(3) The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself—Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. 

(4) The historic Episcopate, locally adapted. 


We understand that the acceptance of the fact of the Episcopate 
does not involve the acceptance of any theory of the origin of Episco- 
pacy nor any doctrinal interpretation of the fact. It is further 
agreed that the terms of union should involve no Christian com- 
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munity in the necessity of disowning its past, and we find it no part 
of our duty to call in question the validity of each others’ orders. 

Fully recognizing that we do not commit our respective bodies to 
any action, we individually and unofficially agree upon the following 
plan of union. After full deliberation let the South India United 
Church, if it desires union, choose from its own members certain men 
who shall be consecrated as Bishops. In the consecration of these 
Bishops it is suggested that three or more Bishops of the Anglican 
Church shall lay their hands upon the candidates, together with an 
equal number of ministers as representatives of the South India 
United Church. 

As soon as the first Bishops are consecrated, the two bodies would 
be in intercommunion, but the further limitation of existing ministers 
with regard to celebrating the Communion in the Churches of the 
other body might still remain. In accordance with the principle of 
spiritual equality, we desire to find some means to permit ministers 
of either body to celebrate the Communion in the Churches of the 
other body.’ 

While not committing our respective bodies, we, unofficially and 
individually, with the blessing of God, agree to work toward union 
on such a basis. 


At a conference of the missionaries of the South India United 
Church held at Kodaikanal May 13th, 1919, the following unofficial 
and individual expression of opinion was adopted by twenty-nine 
votes to one: “Having heard the statement on Church Union sub- 
mitted by certain ministers of the South India United Church and 
the Anglican Churches present at Tranquebar, May Ist and 2nd, 
1919, this group of missionaries approve of a constitutional episco- 
pacy for the Church of India, provided it is desired by the Indian 
Church, and provided that the resultant Church be an autonomous 
and independent entity and remain in communion with other evangeli- 
cal Churches of Christendom.” 


As the first outgrowth of the conference at Tranquebar, 
the Indian representatives of the two bodies proposing 
union invited the Reformed Syrian Church to consider 
uniting with them in forming a Church of India. It has 
been the unbroken tradition of this Church that it was 


3 As one possible solution, we would suggest that a special “Service 
of Commission” should be held. All ministers of both bodies desiring 
authority to officiate at the Communion throughout the whole 
Church should present themselves to receive at the hands of all the 
Bishops of the united Churches a commission for such a celebration 
of the Communion. Ministers of either body not desiring to officiate 

_ at the Communion in other Churches would be under no obligation 
to present themselves, as full liberty would be claimed for individuals 
on the extreme wing of each body to maintain their present views 
and practices. 
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founded by the Apostle Thomas in 52 A.D. For cen- 
turies this Church has maintained its existence in spite 
of persecution, and during the last century has been 
quickened to new life largely through the efforts of the 
devout workers of the Church Missionary Society. The 
Church has been reformed and has returned to the ideal 
of its early apostolic simplicity. It has a married priest- 
hood, an open Bible, a simple evangelical faith and is 
maintaining active and efficient missionary work in other 
parts of India. Bishop Abraham of this Church was 
educated in Toronto in Wyclif College. Union with 
this Church would bring its wealth of tradition into the 
united body and lift it out of its provincial isolation into 
the wider national life of India. The response of this 
Church to the proposal for unity has just been issued. 
It is an impressive document. 


THE SYRIAN PROPOSAL FOR CHURCH UNION. 


As individual members of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, we 
have received the invitation from certain pastors of the Anglican 
Communion and the South India United Church who met at Tran- 
quebar, May Ist and 2nd, 1919, in the Ministers’ Conference on 
Church Union, requesting the members of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church prayerfully to consider with them the question of uniting 
the divided Churches of Christ in India. This appeals to us the 
more deeply as we ourselves have been praying fervently for years for 
the healing of the sad divisions which have rent asunder the Church 
of Christ. These divisions have been particularly disastrous and 
destructive in India, where the Church has at times become almost 
a by-word among the non-Christians, where religion which was 
meant to unite mankind has actually divided it. 

We agree with you that union is the will of God and that instead of 
being responsible for perpetuating the divisions of Christ’s Church 
we should seek to answer our Lord’s prayer that we all may be one. 

We also believe that the awakening of a new national consciousness 
in India and the entry upon a new era of responsible government 
makes it imperative that the Church also, instead of wasting its 
strength in internal strife, should face the new conditions and work 
for unity in order to meet the overwhelming demand of the hour. 
After centuries of the bitter experience of division, we, like your- 
selves, do not desire to perpetuate such divisions. : 

We are glad to see that you propose union not on any basis of 
compromise but on one of comprehension, where each body shall 
contribute its treasures and tradition to the enrichment of the whole. 
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We understand that you do not ask us to change our long cherished 
convictions, principles and practices, which we have maintained for 
centuries in the face of bitter persecution. We also understand that 
you do not ask us to surrender our autonomy or lose our freedom of 
action in things pertaining to our own communion. 

We see that you propose union on the basis of four articles and 
two definite methods, with all of which we find ourselves in hearty 
agreement. In the Constitution of our Church all the four articles 
mentioned are incorporated as the unchangeable fundamentals of 
our faith. 

(1) We have held that the Holy Scriptures contain all things 
necessary for salvation and have stood for the principle of the open 
Bible, which has never been forbidden to the people. 

(2) We have always held the Nicene Creed and it forms a part of 
our regular services. While we accept all the doctrines contained in 
the Apostles’ Creed, it has not been our practice to use it in formal 
worship. 

(3) We have always held the two Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, administered with Christ’s words of institution and 
the elements He used. 

(4) We have always stood strongly for maintaining the historic 
Episcopate, but we agree with you that it is no part of our duty to 
call in question the validity of each others’ orders. 

A brief statement of the history of our ancient Church will serve 
to show our position with regard to the above articles and our attitude 
toward them. 

We have always firmly held to the tradition that our Church was 
founded by St. Thomas, the Apostle of Christ, in the first century. 
Many historians, both ancient and modern, have adduced evidence in 
support of this tradition, but whether or not it can be proved his- 
torically it is certain that following the fourth century there is un- 
doubted proof that a strong and influential Church existed in South 
India as shown by its monuments, ancient Persian inscriptions, copper 
plate charters and monuments of travellers and historians. In the 
year 345 A.D. a large immigration of Christians from Syria arrived. 
During the following centuries connection was maintained with the 
Eastern Churches. In the period of the strong Nestorian missions 
to Asia the Church for a time would seem to have been related to the 
Bishops of Persia. From 1054 A.D. when the Western and Eastern 
Churches divided, we stood with the Eastern Churches and main- 
tained the original wording of the Nicene Creed, objecting to the 
later Western insertion of the single word filioque. We even now 
say that the Holy Spirit “proceeding from the Father” is wor- 
shipped with the Father and the Son (St. John 15:26). While 
under this controversy there lay deep race prejudice between the 
East and the West and the firm refusal of the East to admit the 
growingly exclusive claims of the Papacy,—we nevertheless feel 
today that it is incomprehensible to think of perpetuating the divi- 
sions of the Church of Christ and shattering its strength over a con- 
tention about a word. Confronted today by the call to return to 
our original obligation of winning the world, we find ourselves united 
by a common task and in the very presence of Christ our Lord lifted 
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to a plane which transcends the mediaeval dissensions which formerly 
divided us. A century ago a mission of help was sent by the Anglican 
Church, which led to the quickening and the vitalizing of our own 
isolated communion. Deeply indebted as we are for the self-denying 
labours of the representatives of the Anglican Church on our behalf, 
we are all the more glad that the proposal for union comes also from 
the Church to which we have been so long indebted. 

_ We believe that it is under the guidance of the Spirit that union 
is now proposed between the Anglican, Syrian and Free Church 
bodies. This would unite three Churches representing the Western 
Catholic, the Eastern Catholic and the Free Protestant Churches. 
If this were effected would it not be the first time in nine hundred 
years that the breach between the East and the West had been 
healed? Would it not be the first time in four centuries since the 
Reformation that the great division between the Episcopal and the 
non-Episcopal bodies had been united? Would it not be the first 
instance in history where union has been effected between the East 
and the West, between Catholic and Protestant, between Episcopal 
and non-Episcopal bodies? The prayer of centuries would thus be 
answered. We are ready to consider union now that a definite pro- 
posal has come from the members of the Anglican and South India 
United Churches. As the Church of England has for three decades 
suggested conditions for union, we hope that our Synod will also 
favourably consider the same and take steps for effecting union upon 
this common ground. We understand that there is no question of 
the absorption of one Church by another, but that standing on the 
principle of spiritual equality before our common Lord, we shall each 
seek to contribute the riches of our own spiritual inheritance to the 
united Church of the future. We shall be glad if this union brings 
the long desired dawn of a new day of Christian unity, when there 
shall be neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither East nor 
West, but as our Lord prayed we shall all be one in Him. 

While writing unofficially without committing our Metropolitan 
and the Synod of our Church, which will have to take final action 
upon the matter, we as the Corresponding Committee on Union of 
the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, with the blessing of God agree to 
pray and work toward union upon such a basis. 

ABRAHAM Mar Toma, MaaBar 
SUFFRAGAN. 

C. P. PHILirose 

V. P. Maman 


The coming together of these three Churches upon the 
mission field would unite three of the principal divisions 
of the Church of Christ. The Anglicans would contribute 
the strength and world-wide communion of the Western 
Church, the Syrians would bring their loyalty to primi- 
tive, apostolic simplicity, while the South India United 
Church would bring its evangelistic fervour, its develop- 
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ment of the laity and the evident seal of God’s blessing 
upon its ministry in its abundant life and service. Thus 
we would have united in one body a great representative 
of the Western Church, of the Eastern Church, and of 
the free Protestant bodies, representing the mission work 
of England, Scotland and America. The proposal for 
union was approved by the General Assembly of the 
South India United Church in September. It will now 
come before the Synod of the Reformed Syrian Church 
and before the Bishops and Council of the Anglican 
Church in India. It will doubtless come before the Lam- 
beth Conference in the summer. Surely all who desire 
the realization of our Lord’s prayer for spiritual unity 
and its embodiment in corporate and visible union will 
pray that these Churches may not only effect such a union 
but may bring their message to the divided Churches of 
the West. Is there not in these two documents, drawn 
up by members of three long divided communions in 
India, much upon which we in the West could agree also? 
May they not be leading the way toward the Church of 
the Future and the reunion of our divided Christendom? 
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By Jonn Wricut Bucxnam, D.D., 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


It is good and pleasant in these irenic days to rest upon 
the sunny meads of Christian charity and invite others 
to join us in the unity of the Spirit. Yet this goodly 
heritage of a common Christian fellowship, lost for so 
long, has been rewon—so much of it as we have—only 
at great cost. Others have laboured—and suffered and 
died—that it might be gained, and we have entered into 
their labours. Christian unity—even in the incipient 
form of toleration—has had its prophets and heroes and 
martyrs, heralds of the dawn in whose increasing light 
we dwell. Of only a few of these harbingers of the new 
day will we attempt to speak, but they will serve to re- 
mind us of our debt to a host of others, many of them 
nameless, to whom we owe much of the spirit of truth 
and charity in which we meet and hold converse as one 
family in Christ today. 

i@ Beginning with the period following the Reformation, 
let us listen first to some of the earlier voices raised in 
behalf of a liberated and united Church. We can hardly 
commence with a more significant voice than that of the 
great internationalist and peace-maker, Hugo Grotius 
(1583-1645). His is one of the great names in the annals 
of human progress,—great both in statesmanship and in 
theology. Grotius was sentenced to prison for life for 
his defense of freedom and progress, and only by the 
heroic ingenuity of his wife escaped to fulfil his great 
service to the world. The adventures of his dramatic 
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career form a thrilling story; but the movement of his 
mind and soul towards light and liberty and love is still 
more thrilling. Capacious in ideas, rich in learning, 
balanced in judgment, he was also warm in Christian 
sympathy and activity, and earnestly solicitous for the 
concord and union of Christians. In his famous little 
book of Christian apologetic, written for the use of sailors, 
De Veritate Religionis Christianae, Grotius avers: “All 
Christians are baptized into the same name, therefore 
there ought to be no sects or divisions among them.’ 
In his brief treatise Of the Authority of the Highest Powers 
he admonishes those in authority to “abstain from decid- 
ing questions as much as may be,” and quotes Augustine 
to the effect that “‘in some things even the best and most 
learned Catholicks doe not agree, and yet the body of 
faith is still entire.’ In a later work entitled Via Ad 
Pacem Ecclesiasticam he brought together various docu- 
ments relating to Christian Unity and drew up a Brief 
Confession of Faith in which he sought to include all the 
doctrines essential to the Faith. From Arminianism 
came not only Grotius but a number of the earliest and 
most cogent advocates of toleration, among them Le 
Clerc, Limborch and others. Their advocacy of the 
principle of Free Will, however moderate, seemed to 
carry with it the spirit of toleration and comprehensive- 
ness. To be free meant to them, as to Paul, to long for 
unity. 

A second signal movement toward tolerance and charity 
originated with the Socinians. Laelius and Faustus 
Socinus were not only liberals in theology but earnest 
advocates of toleration. Fleeing from Italy to Poland 
for the sake of their convictions, they there established 
a body of independent churches which valiantly main- 
tained freedom and tolerance. Other Italians shared 
this service. Indeed, Ruffini, in his History of Religious 


1 Book IV., Sec. 11. 
Chap. VI. 
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Inberty, holds that the principles of liberty and toleration 
were Italy’s contribution to the Reformation. However 
that may be, the Socinians certainly stood manfully for 
them. One of their heroes in this cause was the coura- 
geous and lovable Francis David. He it was who won the 
little province of Transylvania to freedom of thought 
and the spirit of toleration.’ Two of the earliest formula- 
tions of the principle of toleration were those of the Edict 
of Torda of 1568 (secured by Francis David) and the well- 
known Racovian Confession (1605). In the Racovian 
Catechism occurs this striking plea for charity: “Let 
each one be free to judge of religion; this is imposed by 
the New Testament and the example of the primitive 
church. Who art thou, miserable man, who would 
smother and extinguish in others the fire of the divine 
spirit which God has enkindled in them? Have ye a 
monopoly of the Holy Scriptures? Why do ye not re- 
member that our only Master is Christ, and that we are 
all brothers, and that to none has been given power over 
the souls of others? If one of the brothers is more 
learned than the others, in regard to liberty and relation- 
ship with Christ all are equal.” 

Still another contribution to the spirit of toleration 
and charity came from the German Pietists. Among the 
six propositions for the renewal of the spiritual life of the 
church advanced by Spener, the father of Pietism, one 
was, “the transformation of the merely doctrinal, and 
generally more or less embittered, polemics against her- 
etics and infidels into a propaganda whose only motive 
power is love.” Pietism centred at Halle,—in the Uni- 
versity and in Francke’s famous schools. In the latter 
the youth Zinzendorf caught his fervid love for God and 
men and with it impregnated the Moravians. Few more 
heroic endeavours in behalf of unity have been made 
than the attempt of the apostolic Zinzendorf to unite the 


83See the interesting biographical sketch of David by W. C. 
Gannett. 
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divided German Protestants of Pennsylvania in the 
“Congregation of God in the Spirit.” 

Thus we find in these three free and vital post-Reforma- 
tion movements—Arminianism, Socinianism and Pietism 
—strong leanings toward the principle of toleration and 
the cause of unity. Nor were these outreaches toward 
a larger measure of the spirit of Christ entirely unsym- 
pathetic toward one another. Correspondence took 
place between the Arminian and Socinian leaders which 
records their consciousness of a common bond.‘ Very 
grateful is this evidence in an age of doctrinal dogmatism 
that those who hold widely differing doctrines can fellow- 
ship one another in the liberty and charity of Christian 
faith. 

In view of its non-partisan and comprehensive spirit, 
it is not surprising to find that to philosophy is due a 
considerable contribution in preparing the way for church 
unity. It is impossible to do more than touch upon this 
service. Spinoza, the persecuted, was an earnest apostle 
of toleration.© Thomas More in his Utopia provided 
complete toleration for all religious views. ‘For this is 
one of the ancientest lawes among them: that no man 
shall be blamed for reasoninge in the maintenaunce of 
his owne religion.”” But it remained for the noble-minded 
Leibnitz to go far beyond mere toleration and to lend 
his utmost efforts to promote one of the boldest and most 
promising attempts ever made to reunite Christendom 
in one undivided church.’ In the collected works of 
Leibnitz (Dutens) is to be found an extended correspond- 
ence between himself, the Duchess of Hanover, Bossuet 
and others touching the reunion of the Christian Church. 
The years following the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) 
which terminated the Thirty Years’ War witnessed what 


4See Ruffini: Religious Liberty, p. 98. 

5 See his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. 

8A clear account of this will be found in Merz’s Leibniz, in the 
Series of Philosophical Classics, pp. 114 ff. 
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was undoubtedly the closest drawing together of Pro- 
testants and Catholics since the Council of Trent drove 
its wedge so deeply between them. 

Even before the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War 
George Calixtus, the redoubtable Lutheran theologian, 
had been labouring at the University of Helmstiidt to 
reconcile Catholic and Protestant, Lutheran and Re- 
formed,—but only to win enmity and abuse from all 
sides. At the close of that terrible war, under the chasten- 
ing of its fearful lessons, the Church of Rome, through 
the Franciscan Spinola, offered to the courts of Europe 
what came nearest to being the palm-branch of peace 
that she has ever held out. It was no less than the pro- 
posal, in case of a reconciliation, to withdraw the anathema 
of the Council of Trent against non-Catholics, to summon 
an ecumenical council to formulate the doctrines and 
constitution of a reunited church, and to ask Protestants 
to acknowledge the Pope only for the sake of order and 
unity. The Emperor and Duke of Hanover were de- 
sirous of promoting this movement. It was Leibnitz to 
whom these tentative advances toward church unity 
made the strongest and most disinterested appeal. Ac- 
cordingly, he became the chief personage on the Protes- 
tant side in conducting the correspondence. With large- 
minded charity and great diligence he sought to find a 
common doctrinal basis of agreement. As a consequence 
he was accused of being secretly a Catholic. In the end 
it all came to nought—-so far at least as securing any out- 
ward result. But the indefatigable Leibnitz was not 
easily disheartened in his efforts in behalf of a united 
church. He then turned his attention to the almost 
equally difficult task of reconciling the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches. Here again he suffered defeat. 
Protestantism refused to be reconciled within itself any 
more than with Roman Catholicism. At the conclusion 
of his long, patient, disinterested but apparently futile 
effort, the indomitable philosopher wrote as follows, in 
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his Reflection upon the Sectarian Spirit (1697): “One 
finds many well-intentioned persons in the world, but 
the trouble is they do not understand each other and do 
not work together. If there could but be found a cohesive 
substance (espéce de glu) for reuniting them, one might 
see something accomplished. The trouble is that good 
people often have certain caprices or particular notions 
which are contrary to those of others. ... There are 
without doubt persons in Holland by whom one might 
profit if one could banish the sectarian spirit, which con- 
sists essentially in the demand that others should be 
willing to govern themselves by our rules, instead of 
being content, as we should, if they move toward the 
main end.”? Very much alike are the trials of the peace- 
makers in all ages. Nevertheless, they are blessed,— 
even when peace refuses to be made. 

Among the philosophic harbingers of unity the name of 
John Locke should have an honoured place. His Letters 
for Toleration are classics in the literature of irenics. 
True, he approached the subject as a philosopher, not as 
a churchman; true, his philosophy itself possessed neither 
the idealism nor the mysticism most consonant with ~ 
Christianity. Yet he was a sincere Christian, and he 
understood well the freedom and breadth of his New 
Testament. In the first and best of his four Letters for 
Toleration, written while in hiding in Amsterdam in 1675, 
he sets his axe at the root of intolerance in the most 
vigorous and effectual fashion. With strong and telling 
blows he cuts straight through to the heart of the in- 
tolerance of his time and of all times. 

Locke begins his first letter with the statement that 
he esteems toleration ‘“‘to be the chief characteristical 
mark of the true church.” In measured but severe 
terms he contrasts the zeal of the church for orthodoxy 
with its neglect of righteous conduct. ‘Why then does 
this burning zeal for God, for the church, and for the 


7p. 740. 
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salvation of souls, burning I say literally with fire and 
faggot, pass by these moral vices and wickednesses with- 
out any chastisement, which are acknowledged by all 
men to be diametrically opposite to the profession of 
Christianity, and bend all its nerves either to the intro- 
ducing of ceremonies, or to the establishment of opinions, 
which for the most part are nice and intricate matters, 
that exceed the capacity of ordinary understanding?’’® 
Here speaks the “‘plain, blunt man,”’ who does not appre- 
ciate the refinements of worship or creed,—and yet he 
speaks to the point. He sees very clearly that the evils 
of intolerance have sprung very largely from the alliance 
of church and state: ‘“‘I esteem it above all things neces- 
sary to distinguish exactly the business of civil govern- 
ment from that of religion, and to settle the just bounds 
that lie between the one and the other.”’* The principle 
of confining the jurisdiction of the church to spiritual 
matters is clear to him, “‘for churches have neither any 
jurisdiction in worldly matters, nor are fire and sword 
any proper instruments wherewith to convince men’s 
minds of errour, and inform them of the truth.”!° Exclu- 
sion of any true Christian from the church appears to 
him incomprehensible: ‘How that can be called the 
church of Christ which is established upon laws that are 
not his, and which excludes such persons from its com- 
munion as he will one day receive into the kingdom of 
Heaven, I understand not.’ 

The ground of unity lies, for Locke, in agreement in 
essentials and freedom in non-essentials. “An agree- 
ment in truths necessary to salvation, and the maintain- 
ing of charity and brotherly kindness with the diversity 
of opinion in other things, is that which will very well 
consist with Christianity.” 

England has had, both among Churchmen and Puri- 


8 Works of John Locke, London, 1824, Vol. V, p. 7. 
9 Tbid., p. 9. "Tind., p. 15. 
1° [bid., p. 19. 2 [bid., p. 237. 
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tans, many comprehensive souls who have stood valiantly 
for Christian unity. Among churchmen Chillingworth, 
with his The Religion of Protestants and Jeremy Taylor 
with his Liberty of Prophesying and among nonconform- 
ists Richard Baxter and John Howe should not fail of 
mention. Richard Baxter (1615-1691) was as great a 
lover of unity as he was of liberty, and as he went to 
prison for the former so he would have done for the latter. 
No Act of Uniformity could bind him; neither could it 
embitter him. He it was who gave currency to that 
priceless saying of Meldenius, “In essentials unity; in 
non-essentials liberty; in all things charity.”’ Upon his 
statue in grateful Kidderminster—transformed by him 
from a moral wilderness to a spiritual garden—are these 
words: “In a stormy and divided age, he advocated 
unity and comprehension, pointing the way to everlasting 
rest.” 

John Howe (1630-1705), chaplain to Cromwell, scholar, 
preacher, author, was another fearless and forceful advo- 
cate of religious toleration and Christian unity. In two 
pungent sermons on The Carnality of Religious Conten- 
tion, preached at the Merchants’ Lecture, Broad Street, 
London, is to be found as pithy and pertinent an arraign- 
ment of the spirit of contention as the literature of the 
church contains. ‘‘How few consider this,”’ he exclaims 
(i.e., the spirit of contention), “as the provoking cause of 
Christ’s being so much a stranger to the Christian church! 
And how little is it to be hoped we shall ever see good 
days till this wasting evil be redressed.”’* Howe attrib- 
utes the divisions in the church to the “lust” of conten- 
tion, and asserts that it is ‘“‘a plain indication of a mind 
to a great degree carnalized, when a mighty pleasure is 
taken to see the saw drawn and the ball kept up.”” With 
keen discernment he distinguishes the wheat of truth 
from the chaff, exclaiming, “If we love divine truth, why 
do we not feed and live upon it, and enjoy its pleasant 


3 The Whole Works of John Howe, Vol. IV. 
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relishes? but relish gravel more, or chaff and bran?” In 
a further sermon, entitled Union among Protestants, Howe 
dwells with gracious urgency upon the need of “sincere 
love restored and exercised more among us,” and upon 
the urgency of apprehending ‘the things to be truly 
great wherein we are to unite.”” “That union,” he says, 
“is not like to be firm and lasting, the centre whereof is 
a trifle.’ In defining the substance of the Gospel he 
keeps very close to Paul’s conception in First Corinthians: 
“The mystery of God, even of the Father, and of Christ.” 
In comparison with this “we should apprehend all things 
else to be little. And so our difference about little things 
would languish and vanish.’ Later leaders in England 
in differing ways promoted unity. Whatever one may 
think of John Henry Newman’s way of seeking it, the 
intensity of his longing for unity cannot be impugned or 
overlooked. If, for the sake of historic unity, he sacrificed 
a far greater and more hopeful contemporary and future 
unity, still the power and purity of his motive should 
promote the cause to which he gave his whole heart. 

_ America should be the land not only of Christian 
liberty but of Christian unity. Unhappily it has not 
been, as yet at least. What a strange and confused 
medley of discord and concord, of progress and regress, 
is the religious history of America! The opening up of 
this New World meant many things—both selfish and 
unselfish—to the religious forces of the Old World. It 
presented a field for the stronger bodies to expand and 
to meet new opportunities and a haven of refuge to wor- 
shippers who were under the ban, a chance to increase 
and multiply ‘‘with none to molest or make them afraid,” 
as the old phrase ran. And they came, planting their 
little colonies all along the vast Atlantic sea-board— 
Independents in Massachusetts, the Dutch Reformed in 
New York, Roman Catholics in Maryland, Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, Episcopalians in Virginia and the rest. 
It seemed as if there were room for each and all in that 
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vast range of virgin territory. Surprisingly soon, how- 
ever, they discovered their mistake. They found the 
New World too small to escape the duty of Christian 
charity and that ubiquitous question, “and who is my 
neighbour?” Tragic often were the ways in which they 
met this test. Banishment, fines, imprisonment, the 
death penalty itself, were the means resorted to in order 
to preserve what they thought was purity but was really 
too largely exclusiveness. No religious wars like those 
which drenched Europe in blood have stained American 
history, but things dark and un-Christian enough have 
occurred. 

Out of the shadows and struggles of those early days 
there stand out several names of peculiar lustre as pro- 
moters of the cause of toleration and harbingers of unity. 
Among these we may select as representative Governor 
Bradford, Roger Williams, Lord Baltimore and William 
Penn. It was the noble and saintly Bradford who sailed 
around Cape Cod in the storm to give the right hand of 
fellowship from the Plymouth church to the Salem church 
and thus inaugurate the fellowship of churches in the 
New World. Roger Williams, intolerant though he may 
have been in his advocacy of tolerance, was nevertheless 
the father of religious freedom in America and likewise 
the John the Baptist of unity.“ Lord Baltimore (2nd), 
though he never stepped upon the shores of America, 
was one of the best of Americans, and in securing the act 
of 1649 by which freedom of worship was guaranteed to 
all followers of Jesus Christ in Maryland, this liberal 
Roman Catholic made a priceless contribution to the 
coming of church unity in America. As for William 
Penn, founder of religious tolerance in Pennsylvania, and 
author of The Great Case of Liberty of Conscience, Address 


4 See his, The Bloody Tenet of Religious Prosecution and Letter to the 
People of Providence. See, also, Moses Coit Tyler: History of 
American Interature, Part I, pp. 241-263, for an admirable tribute to 
Williams. 
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to Protestants of all Persuasions, etc., who does not associ- 
ate his name with the very spirit of the Prince of Peace 
and Lord of Love? 

As one recalls even thus hastily a few of the fore- 
runners of Christian unity he cannot but be struck by 
the fact that they represent all parts and branches of the 
church. Hardly a section of the church universal but 
has contributed some strong impetus or some illustrious 
name to the cause. Not only are all branches of the 
church rooted in a common faith, but each has had within 
it yearnings toward reunion, elect spirits who have 
sought to restore the seamless dress. To these we owe 
much. Without them we cannot be made perfect. 
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East Bolden Congregational Church, Durham, England. 


Amongst the many strange pictures galleried in the 
Synoptic record few are stranger than that of Jesus ex- 
pelling the traffickers from the temple court and over- 
throwing the money-changers’ trays and the benches of 
the dove-sellers. Some find the action so exceptional 
that they would rather excuse than extol it; but by it the 
chief priests are summoned to the scene for the final and 
fatal act, and to find Jesus here at less than His highest is 
to depreciate the issue upon which He placed His life. 
Nor can we explain it as an unpremeditated outburst of 
zeal, which would imply that He had never before seen 
this temple traffic, and be also incompatible with the 
deliberateness with which on the previous evening “He 
looked round about upon all things” (Mk. 11:11). The 
preliminary survey, the extraordinary deed of the morrow, 
the continued holding of the temple court on the next day 
(Mk. 11: 27, 28), the repudiation of the priestly authority 
(Mk. 11: 33) and the acceptance of the issue to the utter- 
most, all mark the action as the most deliberately chosen 
and critical of His life. 

To appreciate it we must turn back. Jesus came to 
announce the nearness of the Kingdom of God and there- 
fore to call Israel to repentance. All that this meant to 
Him we can hardly hope to learn, but it seems to involve 
at least a conviction that the powers, human, natural 
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and divine, which make history, were heavy with impend- 
ing possibilities which must very soon break with epoch- 
making effect upon the world to vindicate the truth of 
which Jesus was the last and greatest preacher; but—and 
here is the important thing—this vindication would be a 
catastrophe of ruin or the beginning of a reign of life, 
according as men refused or accepted the way of life to 
which God was now calling them. Jesus therefore made 
it the aim of His life to win His nation to this life-bringing 
repentance. For this business He appointed the Twelve 
who “‘went out and preached that men should repent” 
(Mk. 6: 12). 

In Galilee, the field of His organized effort, the people 
did not respond. They were willing enough to listen; 
but for the benefits of His healing powers they showed an 
eagerness so much greater that it threatened to swamp 
the preacher’s activities in those of the healer (Cf. Mk. 
6: 53-56) and He had to take steps to secure a place for 
the higher interest (Mk. 1: 35-38, 45; 4:1, etc). But 
neither preaching nor healing moved the people to any 
real repentance; we are told, in words that obviously 
belong to the close of the attempt, “Then began He to 
upbraid the cities wherein most of His mighty works were 


Aa ee 


done, because they repented not” (Mt. 11: 20). oe 

Mark hints that another factor was at work. Herod 
had killed the Baptist and was uneasy at the popularity 
of Jesus (Mk. 6: 14) and the Pharisees were collaborating 
with this antagonism (Mk. 3:6). Amongst the crowds 
of Galilee Jesus was no doubt safe from Herod, but the 
crowds would have Him for their own ends and not for 
His. The position demanded a new move, and we have 
the withdrawal to the north—that second temptation in 
the desert—followed by the journey to Jerusalem. and 
the action that led to His death. ae meeiies 14 

The intent of this new move is not explicitly told, but 
we are not without indications. Reference has been made 
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works had been done in Tyre and Sidon which were don 
in you, they would have repented long ago in sackclotk 
and ashes” (Mt. 11:21, Lk. 10:13). Coming near the 
time of His journey “‘into the borders of Tyre and Sidon,’ 
the words make us ask, why, if these cities would have 
repented, did He not transfer His work to them. And we 
can only suggest the answer (leaving its confirmation 
until later) that it was because Tyre and Sidon had not 
the religious past and therefore had not the possibilities 
of Israel and would not even in repentance have afforded, 
as repentant Israel would, an instrument by which ta 
reach the world. But if Israel had this advantage, how 
comes i that Israel is unmoved where Tyre and Sidon 
would repent? And again we must find the answer in the 
same place. While what was sound in Israel’s religion 
offered Jesus His opportunity, the greatest opposition to 
all He sought came from Israel’s religious authorities. 
With their traditions and interests and their immense 
influence over the people, these it was who shut the king- 
dom of heaven in the face of men, who neither entered 
themselves nor let others enter (Mt. 23:13). If we see 
in Jerusalem, as the stronghold of Israel’s formalism, with 
its vested interests of purse and place and pride, the 
embodiment of Jesus’ greatest obstacle, we can under- 
stand the words spoken in a place where “this mountain” 
can hardly mean any other than Mount Zion: ‘“‘Whoso- 
ever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou taken up and 
cast into the sea; and shall not doubt in his heart, but 
shall believe that what he saith cometh to pass; he shall 
have it” (Mk. 11: 23). 

Clearly, therefore, the next step for one who aimed at a 
national repentance was either to win the religious au- 
thorities or, failing that—and enough had already hap- 
pened to make it unlikely—to destroy their influence 
over the people and so free the latter from the greatest 
external hindrance to repentance. And this could be 
done only by compelling the former to declare themselves 
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upon an issue which could be neither misunderstood, 
obscured or escaped. 

Nor would the result of such a challenge be limited to 
the removal of this single obstacle: it would react on the 
whole situation. It is not enough to depict an ideal: 
men may admire, and continue as they are. It is needful 
to set before the soul a concrete choice, in which the ideal 
is faced by its opposite, and the opposite is shown in all 
its hateful antagonism to the ideal. And an act which 
compelled the authorities to choose would, if they per- 
sisted in antagonism, be also an appeal to the people to 
judge between them and Him, and so would bring the 
masses and the individuals of which they were composed 
to a like choice. 

At this time the mind of Jesus was exercised upon the 
news of John’s death. It was the presage of His own, the 
historic fate of the faithful. But it was also a warning. 
He saw in John “Elijah”? who “cometh first and restoreth 
all things.” But all things had not been restored and 
“Elijah” was dead. There seems in the words that 
follow a suggestion that Jesus thought that John had sold 
his life too cheaply and laid it down on a less significant 
issue than he might have chosen: ‘““They have done unto 
him whatsoever they listed” (Mk. 9:13). “They” can 
hardly mean Herod, but rather those from whom the 
“Son of man should suffer many things and be set at 
nought,”’ i. e., the religious authorities. John, probably 
in part because of his aloof and ascetic ways, had lost 
liberty and life in a protest brave indeed but concerned 
only with a minor sin of a half heathen potentate powerful 
politically but of no religious significance. He had thus 
left the religious authorities (who, Jesus implies, had a 
hand in his fate) able to get rid of him without declaring 
themselves upon the things for which he stood. Jesus 
was determined that they should not repeat this procedure 
with Himself, a resolve which showed itself later in His 
reply to the chief priests when they came asking His 
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authority for the cleansing and occupation of the temple: 
“T will ask of you one question, and answer Me, and I 
will tell you by what authority I do these things. The 
baptism of John, was it from heaven, or from men? answer 
Me” (Mk. 11: 29, 30). We have here not merely a non- 
plussing retort, nor even the astute extortion of a con- 
fession of moral abdication, but a challenging declaration 
that, though they had been able to “hedge,” with regard 
to the Baptist, He was not going to allow them to do so 
with Him. 

Before He left Galilee Jesus seems to have accepted the 
presage of His death, but He was determined to choose 
the issue upon which to die. Hence His flight from 
death in Galilee to death in Jerusalem. He would so 
engage the authorities in a final conflict that they must 
either obey His truth or be driven to such an act on such 
an issue as would annul their influence over the nation. 
If He must die, His death should be a death blow to the 
greatest obstacle of all His endeavour, and should free 
the multitudes from that which was holding their hearts 
and minds from the repentance in which lay the promise 
of their own and the world’s salvation. He would “give 
His life a ransom for many” (Mk. 10: 45). 

These considerations help us to understand His choice 
of the point of issue. His differences with Pharisee and 
Scribe in Galilee had been upon matters that were, or 
might easily be made, difficult for the common mind. 
They were, as far as He was concerned, mostly side issues, 
the indirect results of a glorious freedom and beneficence 
that refused all trammels of law and tradition; but their 
moral and spiritual significance was not at once clear to 
law pondering eyes, and even the inner circle of His 
followers was slow to understand them. A final issue 
forced on these matters would have made little appeal to 
the nation and have brought little danger to the influence 
of His opponents. 

Nor must we regard it as the intention of Jesus to force 
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an issue at Jerusalem on the question of His Messiahship. 
Such an issue would not in any way provide the test re- 
quired. Of necessity a tremendous presumption must 
lie against so tremendous a claim, and the hierarchy would 
easily have got the people to reject it in the only form in 
which Jesus could have made it. And since the claim 
could be rejected without the explicit rejection of the 
moral and spiritual values for which He stood, it would 
allow just that possibility of escaping the issue which 
Jesus determined to foreclose: they could easily have 
said, His teaching seems good but this claim discredits it. 
And more writers than one have very forcibly maintained 
that to understand the entry to Jerusalem and what 
follows as an explicit claim to Messiahship is to make the 
history of those days inexplicable. The acclamations 
may be claimed as messianic, but our best authority here 
is ambiguous (Mk. 11: 9-10); and even if we accept the 
more definite expressions of the other synoptists we can 
only say that the crowds used words that may have had 
messianic associations and that Jesus did not silence 
them; He seems, however, to have been at pains to ques- 
tion the messianic significance of one of these terms (Mk. 
12: 35-37, Mt. 21:9). Jesus probably intended His 
entry into Jerusalem to be understood ultimately as 
messianic, but for all except the initiated it was vital that 
his deeds and words should claim their value in their own 
right. He would have the people come to an under- 
standing of His Messiahship through His deeds and not 
view His deeds through attributing to Him a Messiahship 
after their own hearts. And in this His action coincides 
precisely with His answer to the Baptist’s messengers: 
“Go your way and tell John the things which ye do see 
and hear” (Mt. 11: 4, Lk. 7:22). The first and third 
evangelists, writing for the initiated, may easily have 
read more of His inward intent into the cries of the 
“chorus” than strict historicity would demand, while 
the former is doubtless correct in finding the sugges- 
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tion of this act in Zec. 9: 9 with its associations of a 
world programme (Mt. 21:5). But however these things 
may be, the contention of the writers referred to seems 
decisive that, had there been anything. like an explicit 
claim, His enemies would have made some reference to it 
in the controversies that followed, and at the trial the 
high priest would have called evidence on this head and 
would not have been reduced to the desperate expedient 
of depending upon the confession of the prisoner for His 
condemnation. 

The issue that Jesus chose for His contest was the 
commercial desecration of the temple courts. We cannot 
but admire the acumen of the choice. Nothing was better 
calculated to drive a wedge between the people and the 
authorities. It would compel the latter to act. The 
issue was clear and simple and would appeal directly and 
strongly to every serious and patriotic Jew. It was no 
moot point, like Sabbath observance or washings or for- 
giveness. It struck directly at the two interests which 
were His greatest enemies, love of money and pride of 
religious superiority. It touched the whole authoritative 
circle of high priest, scribe and elder, for those who did 
not directly allow and profit by the abuse connived at it. 
And while it was a challenge to the authorities, it was a 
call to the people to fulfil their God-given destiny in the 
religion of the world: significantly the ground of His attack 
was the Court of the Gentiles: ‘He taught them and 
said unto them, Is it not written, My house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all nations?” 

The alternative before the religious authorities was on 
the one hand humiliation of their pride and monetary 
loss in accepting reform at the hands of the prophet of 
Nazareth. Had this been done in genuine repentance 
and the obstructing influence been converted into a driv- 
ing power, the way would have opened to the realization 
of Jesus’ ideal of Israel’s world destiny. He gave them 
only one other line of action—to perpetuate a glaring 
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abuse by compassing the death of one whom the multi- 
tude held to be a prophet and so to stand self-condemned 
before the nation and to forfeit that influence which 
Jesus found so detrimental to His purpose. Of course, 
the destruction of that influence would not in itself be 
enough: it would have brought with it the hard presenta- 
tion of a crucified Messiah and the hard call to follow in 
the way of the cross, but it would also have brought the 
appeal of One who for their sakes went to the cross. It 
would not in itself have been success, but it would have 
made success possible. 

And the purely moral and spiritual nature of the point 
of contest is matched by that of the power on which Jesus 
relied. In the unweaponed majesty of right and truth, 
making appeal only to the conscience of men, He chal- 
lenges to a final issue the whole of the ecclesiastical, civil 
and military power. His refusal to submit His authority 
to the jurisdiction of priest and scribe: His unresisting 
surrender to the offer of violence: His silence in the judg- 
ment hall, are stroke after stroke of spiritual battery 
against the physical forces upon which His judges relied. 
The sufferance of Jesus made Him master of a power 
unknown to those of whom He half pityingly speaks as 
“fable to kill the body, but after that having no more that 
they can do” (Lk. 12:4). 

It was essential to the success of His attempt that the 
matter at issue should be unambiguous and unobscurable, 
should appeal directly and strongly to the best moral and 
religious feelings of the people. Had Jesus stood before 
the multitude merely or chiefly as the Purger of the temple 
courts there is little doubt that He and not Barabbas 
would have had their voices. The hierarchy might still 
have compassed the crucifixion but hardly pau in- 
curring the contempt of the nation. vii 

But the record tells us that the final De cria ‘upon 
Jesus was not upon this obvious and clear issue, but upon 
His claim to be Messiah. Upon this the high priest_was 
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able to obtain His condemnation with some show of 
legality, and upon this the multitudes hitherto faithful 
to Him veered and cried for His crucifixion. What had 
happened to frustrate the original intent of Jesus? We 
find an answer in the suggestion made by Schweitzer 
(The Quest of the Historical Jesus, pp. 394-5) that the 
treachery of Judas consisted not merely in the provision 
of an occasion for the capture of Jesus but much more in 
the betrayal of the secret that He claimed to be the 
Messiah. The arguments for this suggestion seem con- 
clusive. The capture of Jesus could have been effected 
as easily by keeping watch on His movements as by the 
help of Judas, and on the other hand the help of Judas 
could easily have been nullified by a change of plan. We 
have seen the reasons for believing that Jesus made no 
public claim to be the Messiah until He answered the 
fatal question of Caiaphas; and if the latter had no wit- 
nesses, whence had he his information if not from Judas? 
The Messiahship was by Jesus’ injunction to be a secret 
with the Twelve (Mk. 8: 30, 9:9): it was a secret which 
would put into His enemies’ hands not only power over 
His life but power to prejudice His work. And it seems 
clear that the most deadly part of Judas’ deed was to 
give this piece of information to the hierarchy. 

And we may here note that if Schweitzer is correct with 
regard to the betrayal, it is a strong count against the 
probability of the correctness of his theory as to the 
motive that lay behind Jesus’ sacrifice of Himself. For 
if, as that writer suggests, Jesus’ object was to complete 
the tale of suffering which, it was understood, must preface 
and induct the kingdom, then why was there any need 
to conceal the Messiahship? Rather, as it proved, the 
divulgence of this secret was the only sure way to the 
necessary suffering, and Judas did essential service. 

The betrayal of this secret flung a disturbing and de- 
structive factor into the intent of Jesus. To bring the 
question of Messiahship into His contest with the authori- 
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ties was to obscure and supersede the simple and clear 
moral and spiritual issue raised by the temple cleansing 
and to destroy all likelihood of success in the attempt to 
discredit the authorities and cancel their influence over 
the people. Jesus had expected to “be rejected by the 
elders and chief priests and scribes” (Mk. 8:31); but 
now arose the probability of rejection by the very people 
on whose behalf He had entered the road to death. The 
deed of Judas secured that so far as the people as a whole 
was concerned the immediate purpose of His death would 
be frustrated, and we can understand the meaning and 
bitterness of the words, “For the Son of man goeth, even 
as it is written of Him: but woe unto that man through 
whom the Son of man is betrayed! good were it for Him 
(i. e. the Son of man) if that man had not been born”’ 
(Mk. 14:21). The betrayal of this secret confined the 
effect of His death to those who already accepted Him as 
Messiah. Now the most obvious and certain effect of it 
with them, as recorded in the early chapters of Acts, was 
to release them entirely from the influence of the authori- 
ties before whom they had so recently wavered and fled. 
And there is no inherent improbability that, had the 
vexed question of the Messiahship been excluded, the 
death of Jesus as a prophet and reformer at the hands of 
the authorities would have gone far to secure a like release 
for the great majority of the people, and so have opened 
the way for a national repentance which would have 
forestalled the horrors of the Jewish war by a Pentecost 
so multiplied as to have brought Israel to the very thres- 
hold of her destiny as the light of the Gentiles. That 
vision vanished when Judas left the upper room; and we 
find the record of the changed scene in the otherwise 
strange words of Lk. 22:35-6, where Jesus bids His 
followers now—as after something that had happened 
to reverse His hope for the nation—to expect from the 
common people not the old hospitality but suspicion and 
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This understanding makes inevitable what otherwise 
follows inexplicably—the agony of Gethsemane, which, 
unless we can find its cause in some new factor, must 
remain meaningless. As far as death was concerned 
Jesus had long ago “‘sat down and counted the cost,” and 
it is entirely contrary to all we know of Him to suppose 
that He was one to whom the imminence of that which 
had been deliberately accepted puts on unfamiliar and 
disarming terrors. The thought of His own suffering 
was not now nor ever uppermost: “Weep not for Me 
but weep for yourselves.” But if our understanding of 
the situation is correct, then on the road to death chosen 
as the straightest to the saving of His people, He is con- 
fronted with a new event that makes the failure of His 
purpose practically certain. The whole question is re- 
opened: the triumph that lay beyond the cross was black- 
ened, but the cross was still there. The cup from which 
He shrank was not His own death but the bitterness of 
failing to gain even by His death that which was dearer 
to Him than life. What could He pray but “that, if it 
were possible, the hour might pass away from Him” (Mk. 
14: 35). 

It is hardly necessary to point out what this contributes 
to our understanding of the mental agony and heartbreak 
of the cross, which, on the assumption that Jesus was sure 
of victory by His death, are simply a psychological im- 
possibility. Men who by dying know they gain what is 
dearer than life die joyfully. Nor need we fear that by 
finding the cause of His mortal anguish to be failure in 
His quest we shall lessen the divine and eternal significance 
of His death. Rather it is this alone that can give His 
death finality as a revelation, and something more than a 
revelation, of God’s love and power. When our quest 
fails, then and then only is revealed entirely and indubit- 
ably all that it is to us. Failure shows at once whether 
or no something else—our own peace of mind, perhaps— 
is not as dear or dearer to us, whether at bottom we have 
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been moved by love or selflove. And if Jesus’ aim and 
love were a true interpretation of God’s aim and love, 
then the failure that pierced His heart could not have 
missed the heart of God: just because His death was so 
complete and final a revelation and enactment of God, 
there was in its spiritual agony no help for Him in God, 
for His case was God’s, and the ery “My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?”’ is the final witness of His 
utter oneness with God in the desolation of a love, which 
failing of its quest, had no reserve of selflove in which to 
find consolation. And hence the proved power and con- 
vincing significance of His death. 

It may be suggested that, as a matter of fact, Jesus did 
not fail, that Pentecost and what followed were His 
triumph. But surely the measure of Jesus’ hope was 
much larger than that. It was good for the world that 
of the twelve men He chose all but one became the stew- 
ards of His truth and the lieutenants of His warfare, but 
when we recall that the number of the chosen was the 
expression of a hope for the twelve tribes of His nation, 
we see that we must forget the intent if we are to be 
satisfied with the result. 

He chose them with a view to the larger whole, so that, 
even if they had been faithful to Him to the uttermost, it 
could not have come between Him and His sorrow, for in 
so far as they entered into His spirit they would rather 
have shared His disappointment than removed it. As it 
was, ‘‘they all forsook Him and fled,” and to the rejection 
of His people they added the desertion of His friends. 

And this view receives confirmation, as far as we can 
reasonably expect it, in what we know of the thoughts of 
His immediate followers after His death. So far as they 
were concerned, the first intent of His death was indeed 
accomplished: they were completely freed from the 
influence of the religious authorities. But this step, as 
we saw, could not in any case be more than a preliminary 
step to something deeper, and that something we find. 
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The death of Jesus in the apostolic preaching is in- 
separably connected with the remission of sin. And 
what they preached to others we must suppose reflected 
their own experience. But before the death of Jesus they 
were not very conscious of sin. Peter seemed to think 
rather that Jesus and heaven were their debtors—“Lo, 
we have left all, and have followed Thee’ (Mk. 10: 28). 
What deeper and more saving thing is there in life for one 
who is willing to make sacrifices for success? Nothing 
surely but to be confronted with the deeper sacrifice of 
failure. It was this further thing from which Peter 
shrank but which Jesus endured, that made Peter know 
how he had been God’s failure, and at the same time dis- 
covered to him an unguessed depth of divine unselfishness 
that had suffered for his sake and for his sin and so trans- 
formed the memory of his sin into an assurance of God’s 
love. 
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Henry Melvill Gwatkin 


By F. J. Foaxrs Jackson, D.D., F.R. Hist. S., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


The University system in England is productive of 
much good. Oxford and Cambridge have a long tradi- 
tion of sound scholarship; and Cambridge justly boasts 
that the severe mathematical training, which was the 
sole avenue to distinction in not very bygone days, im- 
pressed on her sons an admiration for thoroughness and 
accuracy. But with all their merits the two historic 
schools of English learning have been only moderately 
distinguished for producing men of erudition, and their 
men of genius have been as a rule by-products, who have 
seldom been warmly approved of by their alma mater. 
Cambridge glories in her long list of poets; but as a rule 
her greatest service to them was that she never spoiled 
them by her parental encouragement. Rarely indeed, 
however, do the men who carry off the highest academical 
honours display anything resembling genius in after life. 
Naturally one who has lived most of his life in a University 
realizes this all too painfully. Nothing is more melan- 
choly, except self-inspection, for an elderly don than the 
contemplation of his contemporaries. How brilliant they 
seemed in the far-off days when they figured as the won- 
ders of the little academic world! What great things 
must be in store for Jones, who won all the verse medals 
for two successive years! What scientific glories did not 
seem within the reach of Brown who actually doubled 
the marks of the Second Wrangler! What men there were 
in those days! And he watches Brown, a heavy dull man, 
pouring his grievances into the ears of Jones, who is still 
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meditating on the great work which will never see the 
light. And if he theorizes aright as to why so many of 
his colleagues have fallen hopelessly short of the bright 
promise of their youth, he will probably conclude that 
their severe training had been their ruin. They had won 
their honours by their power of assimilation and by the 
readiness with which they had accepted what was being 
taught them from boyhood to the threshold of manhood. 
What their teachers had rewarded as original was really 
an exercise of a reproductive but not a productive mind; 
and though the lesson and the lecture had borne brilliant 
blossom in the finest examination papers, there was no 
fruit to be gathered in the days of maturity. 

Such might have been, but emphatically was not, 
the subject of this paper. Henry Melvill Gwatkin 
was, so to speak, born in the academic purple, for his 
father had been Senior Wrangler in 1813. His grand- 
father had been a clergyman in Virginia who had returned 
to England in order to remain a subject of George ILI. 
Both sons of the old Senior Wrangler were fellows of St. 
John’s and one sister married a professor in the Univer- 
sity, and another a tutor of St. John’s College. The 
subject of this memoir was, therefore, an example of the 
way in which the peculiar talent which enables men to 
win distinction in universities runs in families. Gwat- 
kin’s college provided a striking example of this. It is 
difficult for an outsider to attempt to explain the spirit 
of another college, even though he has lived next door to 
it, dined repeatedly in its halls and numbered intimate 
friends among its members. A college is a family, with 
its own domestic affairs, which it wisely keeps to itself. 
St. John’s has long had an atmosphere of its own. It 
was at one time the college in Cambridge, but was gradu- 
ally overtopped by Trinity, its neighbour and rival. In 
old days Trinity was cultured and Whig, John’s was 
Tory, with not a little of the uncouthness of the north of 
England. Its list of fellows has nearly always been 
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singularly distinguished; and even when it fell below 
Trinity in social prestige it would not yield an inch in 
intellectual distinction. At the same time its sons have 
shown a marked individuality, often displayed in con- 
siderable eccentricity. It had the reputation of being a 
somewhat quarrelsome society, and there was a legend, 
whether based on truth or not I cannot say, that a High 
Church fellow preached such violent sermons at the head 
of a liberal rival in the college chapel and got such hard 
knocks in return, that preaching had to be discontinued 
for fear of scandal. But while I repeat this internal 
gossip, I must bear my testimony to the kindness and 
hospitality of the college to the outside world. When a 
fellow brought a guest into hall or combination room, he 
was welcomed as a guest of the college and treated as if 
every member was his host. This was in accordance 
with the old spirit of the society. Every Johnian fought 
loyally if blindly for its honour against the world, and it 
was said if Satan himself were to stand for Professor of 
Divinity and had been educated at St. John’s every 
Johnian would vote for him. 

Writing as I am away from Cambridge with no old 
friends to consult, I record my impression, which I find is 
correct, that H. M. Gwatkin was not merely a Johnian 
and the son of a Johnian, but an old Salopian. This 
means that he was educated at Shrewsbury under Dr. 
Kennedy, one of the most famous head masters in England. 
The school sent generation after generation of boys trained 
under his eye, one of whom each year was expected to and 
often did head the list as the Senior Classic in Cambridge. 
Shrewsbury is, I think, the Roughborough of Samuel 
Butler’s Way of all Flesh, and from what I have heard it 
was not ill named. It seems to have been a hard school, 
with little or no attention to the boys’ comfort or even 
health, and Kennedy appears to have been so extraor- 
dinary as a master that nothing any boy could invent 
about him could be equal to the truth. But he was 
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evidently a marvellous teacher, who could inspire his 
boys with his own enthusiasm for the classics. Butler’s 
picture of him under the name of Dr. Skinner is malli- 
ciously true: perhaps he was influenced when he drew it by 
recollections of other typical Victorian schoolmasters, but 
Skinner is Kennedy. He graduated in 1827, retired 
from Shrewsbury in 1867, being succeeded by another 
Johnian and Senior Classic, and became Regius Professor 
of Greek and Canon of Ely till his death in 1889. A boy 
of brains who had been under Kennedy was almost bound 
to take a good classical degree, and Gwatkin’s was ninth 
in the first class in 1867: two months before he had been 
placed among the Wranglers for his mathematics; and 
at the end of the year he took a first class in Moral Science. 
In 1868 he entered for theological honours, and won the 
only first class awarded that year. Thus he obtained no 
less than four first classes as well as two university scholar- 
ships in Hebrew and Divinity; he also devoted his energy 
to biological research sufficiently to be a recognized 
authority on certain obscure points of natural history, 
and to act as Curator of one of the Cambridge Museums. 
His versatility was almost mediaeval, and he entered 
upon life like some of those students of old who were said 
to have attained to a mastery of omne scibile. His college 
naturally recognized his merits by giving him a fellow- 
ship, which in accordance with the statutes he resigned 
on his marriage. 

It is often made a matter for regret that a man who has 
won a reputation as a scholar has not had unbounded 
leisure to pursue his studies uninterrupted by the need 
of maintaining himself. One is tempted to speculate 
what Gwatkin might have been had he been able to 
spend his life in leisured learning. But such surmises 
are idle and unprofitable. The man, whom actual cir- 
cumstances have produced, and made a marked character, | 
might have been greater had his conditions of life been _ 
different; but equally he might have been very inferior | 
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to what he was. Gwatkin lost his fellowship when he 
married and with it every prospect of college advance- 
ment; and as he decided to remain in Cambridge he took 
private pupils in theology, to the study of which he de- 
voted the rest of his life, spending his vacations in looking 
after his ““beasts,”’ as he described snails.and other kindred 
creatures concerning which he was an acknowledged 
authority. His practice was not a large and lucrative 
one, like those of the leading classical and mathematical 
coaches, but he had a considerable reputation and won 
the respect and affection of his pupils. For Gwatkin 
was a lovable man with all his peculiarities. The Shrews- 
bury and St. John’s of his day did not turn out the typical 
university and public school men. The type was cer- 
tainly not the well-groomed, nice-mannered, eminently 
conventional youth, strictly bound by the limitations of 
“sood form,” impervious to ideas and contemptuous of 
anything like profound learning. Kennedy’s pupils were 
men with a good deal of rugged individuality, with a 
respect for accurate scholarship, a sharp eye to detect, 
and an even sharper tongue to expose, imposture. As for 
Gwatkin, his physical defects seem to have rendered his 
mental qualities the more acute. He was not by any 
means an invalid, but he was extremely near-sighted, 
disposed to be deaf, with a voice which made him difficult 
to understand, and a rather weird appearance generally. 
His pupils said that every first class had cost him a sense, 
and it is fortunate that there were in his day too few 
Triposes in Cambridge to cause him to lose his sense of 
humour. This, helped by the fact that he had a genuine 
snthusiasm for his subjects, and a love of imparting 
<nowledge, made him a very popular “‘coach.” 

The ‘“‘coaching” system in vogue in the seventies was 
eculiar to Cambridge. Every college had its tutors or 
utor, who had usurped all authority over the students. 
m theory the tutor was responsible for the education of 
ach student—in practice he was running a very profitable 
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business. He more or less looked after the hundred o 

so men he had under his charge, each of whom paid hin 

about £20 a year. He gave them a strictly forma 

lecture himself, and paid fellows who happened to be i 

residence to deliver others at a modest remuneration 

The college tutor was a somewhat magnificent person, a: 

he told his pupils whom to go to for instruction, clothes 

food and the like, and was naturally treated with the 
deepest reverence by private tutors, tradesfolk and the 
townspeople generally. Under such a system instruction 
was naturally very perfunctory, and the student whe 
wanted to take good honours had to have a private tuto! 
or a “coach.”’ For this he paid £8 a term and £12 if he 
came up for the Long Vacation, this being the best time 
for work as there were no lectures, no discipline, purely 
informal society, and cricket was played from 2 P.M. on- 
ward after a long morning’s work. The life of a coach 
was laborious. He taught eight, nine or even ten hours 
a day, and the pupils expected their money’s worth. 
When it is remembered that, not the teacher, but outside 
examiners adjudged the pupil’s progress, a coach’s success 
depended upon his ability to prepare his men for every 
contingency. The system was bad. The people who 
were paid to teach did less and less in inverse proportion 
to their emoluments, and the work was left to unauthor- 
ized instructors. True these made very fair incomes— 
some quite large ones—but their position in the University 
was not high, and Gwatkin’s was only rendered respect- 
able by the fact that he was an ex-fellow of his college 
and had been appointed a lecturer in Church History. 

As one who for several years did the laborious wrk of a. 
coach in Cambridge, the present writer is able to testify 
to his belief that no discipline fitted a man better to teach 
or even lecture. Whether he liked it or not he had to be: 
clear in his statements and to make his work interesting; 

and the feeling that a pupil will inevitably leave you if 
he is not learning from you, and if at the end of the year 
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your men fail others will not come to take their places, 
makes one do one’s best. Truly the prospect of starva- 
tion is a great stimulus, and the coaches did far better 
work than men in well salaried professorships and fat 
tutorial offices. 

As a coach Gwatkin was pretty fully occupied and his 
historical work must have been done in his leisure hours. 
That he could have read as much as he did was marvel- 
lous, yet he would have undoubtedy produced more had 
he had more time at his command. But what he lost by 
his professional labours he gained in experience. It is no 
uncommon thing to find that a man who has spent his 
life in profitable and fruitful study, whose books are the 
authorities on a subject, if he has never been through the 
discipline of teaching, is obscure as a writer and deplorable 
as a lecturer. As a lecturer, however, Gwatkin was a 
great success. He had few natural qualifications, a 
peculiar voice, a restless manner, a poor delivery, and he 
was to his hearers at first almost unintelligible. His 
matter had to atone entirely for these defects. Now 
there are several sorts of lecturers, successful and un- 
successful. There is the man who reads monotonously 
a long statement of what he has to say that particular 
hour, and has doubtless said it many other hours and will 
do the same for as long as he is spared. This lecture may 
once have been good, but it has almost certainly lost its 
savour, and attention to it is waste of energy. There is 
the interesting lecturer, who keeps the class attentive 
till the last minute, and when they are out of the lecture 
room they wonder what it was all about. There is the 
dull lecturer whose delivery is disappointing, whilst the 
notes taken and read over are most illuminating. Finally, 
there is the rarest of all, the lecturer who not only in- 
terests the class but really gives them good matter and, 
what is more important, stimulus to thought. Such was 
Gwatkin. His most famous course was on Early Church 
History. I am disposed to believe that he repeated it 
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with little alteration year after year. But all who heard 
it learned an important lesson. They were taught what 
a living thing is the history of the Christian Church, how 
it bears on every fact in modern life, how unintelligible 
all history is without it. Its heroes were not saints, 
they were living men of like passions with ourselves, even 
if they regulated them better. And when the plain voice 
of history said they did wrong, they might be dubbed 
saints, but Gwatkin had no mercy on them. This was 
not in accordance with the spirit of the time, when Pusey 
had successfully opposed Charles Kingsley’s obtaining an 
honorary doctorate at Oxford, because he had spoken 
disrespectfully of St. Cyril of Alexandria. The pundits 
of Cambridge considered Gwatkin’s lectures too frivolous 
for so solemn a subject, especially as he was most of his 
life a layman. Nevertheless, his lecture rooms were 
always full, and the popularity of his lectures never 
waned. Their strength lay in their matter and arrange- 
ment, but even more in their pungent and racy phrases 
in which he laid bare the point at issue. He had at his 
command a copious vocabulary of abuse full of quaint 
and happily chosen words. St. Jerome’s controversial 
style is, for example, described as “ecclesiastical Billings- 
gate.” But there was a deep vein of religion in Gwatkin 
and of rather an austere type. He showed a righteous 
indignation at wrong doing, indeed there was a tincture 
of Puritanism in his character. With all his immense 
learning there was a simplicity in his nature which ren- 
dered him little disposed to question the fundamentals of 
Christianity. Like many other ardent Liberals he had a 
strong element of conservatism in his outlook, and I do 
not know that he ever interested himself much in the the- 
ology which depends on modern methods of analysis. His 
faith seems to have been simple, straightforward and 
robust, with a sort of not ignoble intolerance for what he 
believed to be disingenuousness. He had no sympathy 
with Christianity in its sacerdotal or monastic aspects, and 
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perhaps he was incapable of understanding a good man 
in either capacity. He had a strong sense of justice; but 
his prejudices were deep-rooted and held him to the 
“liberalism” of his youth. Still the strength of his con- 
victions attached his friends and pupils to him, because, 
despite all outward appearance, he was a very generously 
minded man to those who came into contact with him. 
In addition to this his mind had a quaint originality all 
his own, and he was always human even in his most 
savage onslaughts. The character most incomprehensible 
to him was that of Cardinal Newman. The piety which 
drove him into the arms of Rome appeared to him to 
savour of timorous superstition, the mental acumen with 
which he defended his position as disingenuous, and the 
man as lacking in straightforwardness. He had no eye 
for the beauty and interest of that complex nature. His 
position, in fact, was that of the learned Protestant of 
the eighteenth century. 

It was not till 1882 that Gwatkin appeared in print 
with his Studies of Arianism, which at once placed him 
in a front rank among historians and theologians. The 
problem he set himself was to account for the violent 
reaction against the homoousion, the newly invented 
formula of orthodoxy at Nicaea. He found the clue in 
what he called the “conservatism” of the Eastern bishops, 
as manifested in an unwillingness to use new weapons 
even to defend the truth. He showed that in the Church, 
as in the military situation, Constantinople was im- 
pregnable so long as it had the solid strength of Asia 
Minor behind it. The theme is well worked out and the 
book has become the text book for English students of 
the Arian problem. The author’s knowledge of the 
general as well as the ecclesiastical history of the period 
gives his book an interest which it would not have as a 
theological disquisition. The tone is thoroughly orthodox 
and permeated by an appreciation of Athanasius as a 
theologian and a man. Gwatkin’s prejudice, however, 
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completely gets the better of his critical discernment in 
his discussion of the Life of Antony, which is generally 
accepted as a genuine work of Athanasius. The argu- 
ment is virtually: Athanasius was a good and wise man. 
Antony was a disgusting monk. An appreciation of a 
disgusting monk could not have come from a good and 
wise man. Therefore the Life of Antony is not by Athan- 
asius. Such a bald statement of the argument is hardly 
an exaggeration of Gwatkin’s vigorous methods. But 
equally characteristic of the man is it that twenty years 
later he invited Abbot Butler of Downside, the editor of 
the Lausiac History of Palladius which vindicated the 
authorship of the Life, to write in the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History on Monasticism. On the whole Studies in Arian- 
ism has a claim to distinction as not only a “brilliant” 
—all monographs are so described—but as a readable 
monograph. 

Shortly after the appearance of his book a professorship 
was established in ecclesiastical history. Emmanuel 
College had a valuable estate left it by Sir Robert Dixie, 
whose descendants, I understand, had a right to claim a 
fellowship in the college. This estate was made over by 
the new statutes of the University of Cambridge to found 
a professorship in ecclesiastical history: the professor was 
to be entitled to a college fellowship. It was expected 
that Gwatkin would be elected, but the choice fell on 
Mandell Creighton, who in 1891 became Bishop of Peter- 
borough, an Oxford man, who had formerly been a fellow 
of Merton College. It must have been a bitter dis- 
appointment to Gwatkin who had local claims for what 
he had done for history in Cambridge. Brilliant and 
versatile as Creighton was, it is hard to say whether he 
was the better man. His History of the Papacy places 
Creighton among the best historians of his time, his style 
is brilliant, and he had a capacity for wide survey over a 
most critical period. Gwatkin never succeeded in catch- 
ing the public eye so well as his rival, but of the vastness 
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of his erudition there is no doubt, and Creighton was a 
~ secular, whereas he was primarily an ecclesiastical his- 
torian. However, Creighton’s arrival was the beginning 
of the rise of the Cambridge historical school which had 
hitherto not occupied a very prominent position. True, 
Sir John Seeley, author of the Life of Stein, the Expansion 
of England and Ecce Homo, presided as Regius Professor; 
but as a rule its teachers were neither productive nor 
eminent. A new era was about to dawn, and Cambridge 
was to have Creighton, Maitland, Lord Acton, Cunning- 
ham, Gwatkin, Figgis, to name those who are no more, 
to produce the Cambridge Modern and Mediaeval Histories 
and the History of Literature and to make its honour 
examination one of the most creditable in the University. 
In this work Gwatkin played a prominent part, and when 
Lord Acton, who had taken the keenest interest in its 
progress, was succeeded by Professor Bury as Regius 
Professor, Gwatkin became virtually what in America 
would be termed Dean of the School, Bury being more 
interested in throwing lustre on the subject by his prodigi- 
ous erudition than in the work of administration. Gwat- 
kin threw himself heart and soul into assisting Creighton, 
and the friendship and mutual admiration of the two men 
were a remarkable testimony to both. In 1891 Creighton 
went to Peterborough and Gwatkin filled his chair. 

It is a remarkable fact that the importance of the 
study of Church History seems to increase as the Church 
plays a lesser part in human affairs. Not so long ago the 
secular historian despised the study as worthy only of 
the attention of clergymen as supporting their denomi- 
national claims. The Church historian was taught to 
interest himself in Apostolical Succession, the independ- 
ence of national Churches as regards the Pope, the author- 
ity of the Holy See in doctrinal matters, in none of which 
the non-ecclesiastically minded student took the slightest 
interest. Suddenly the layman was made to realize that 
the key to the problem in which he was most interested 
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was to be found in the history of the Church. It was the 
Church that started the question of the right of the in- 
dividual as opposed to that of the omnipotent state, the 
Church that mooted the question of the rights of prop- 
erty, the Church that recognized the principle of repre- 
sentation, that first philosophized on the respective 
rights of the ruler and the ruled. It has been reserved 
for a Jewish scholar of socialistic proclivities, trained in 
Oxford, to make clear in America that the fundamental 
principles on which the Oxford Movement and the Free 
Church Disruption in Scotland and Papal aggression in 
England are justified apply equally well to a Trades’ 
Union. It may truly also be said that from the Edict of 
Milan in 313 to the Toleration Act of 1689 all history is 
at bottom Church History, and who shall say that the 
history of the United States can be packed in two water- 
tight volumes labelled ecclesiastical and civil? It is, 
therefore, particularly fortunate that neither in Creighton 
nor in Gwatkin did the preacher predominate when they 
wrote or lectured on the history of the Church. 

On his election to the professorship Gwatkin took holy 
orders. This enabled him to occupy the pulpit occasion- 
ally, where he commanded intelligent attention. Un- 
fortunately I never heard him preach, but am equally 
certain that, with his undoubted reverence and tenderness, 
he would never have developed a clerical manner even 
had he been ordained at the earliest possible age. 

He published a book of sermons, The Eye for Spiritual 
Things, but I prefer to take his Gifford Lectures delivered 
in Edinburgh in 1904-5 and published in 1906 under the 
title of The Knowledge of God (2 vols.). The book itself 
appeared to me when I noticed it in the Cambridge Review 
to be an answer to the objections raised against Chris- 
tianity at an earlier period, rather than those felt at the 
present day, but it is so full of pungent remarks that the 
best introduction to it is to take a few of Gwatkin’s 
aphorisms which reveal the man. 
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“We notice,” he is speaking of Tindal, “his appeal to the rooted 
superstition of the English that the strict literal sense of a document 
is the plain meaning which no honest man will think of disputing. 
He is a thorough Puritan in this matter; and he is quite representative 
in his want of common sense.” 

“The Ascetic is like the Positivist—he pours out the wine of life, 
and adores the empty cup.” 

“In every department of knowledge the mistakes arise more 
commonly from moral sense than from simple defects of intellect.”’ 

“The Jews were a stiff-necked people and slow to learn; but they 
must have been good receivers because they were a stiff-necked 
people and slow to forget.” 

Nowadays “even the restorers of slavery have prudence enough to 
call it something else.” 

“Take the doctrine of the Trinity, not as a conundrum of the 
dogmatists, but the expression that divine life as well as human has a 
social element.” 


This is sufficient to show why Gwatkin was a good 
teacher. He possessed the rare power of saying little 
sentences that stuck in the mind, and whether one 
agreed with him or not, one never was with him with- 
out taking away something worth remembering. 

I leave this book with a quotation giving a survey of 
Europe before the war and would call attention to the 
biting character of some of the sentences. 


“The civilized world has not quite outgrown the old heathen feeling 
that the stranger is an enemy, and that coloured people at any rate 
are made to be plundered by their betters. The official declarations 
have always been edifying, from the days of Henry VII and Ferdinand 
of Aragon to the last Russian manifesto, and I will not venture to 
say there is no truth at all in them; but none the less the great powers 
of Europe are little better than robbers on the watch all armed to 
the teeth, most of them coveting pieces of their neighbour’s territory, 
and all but England intent on strangling their neighbour’s commerce 
with protection tariffs. His prosperity is an insult to them; and they 
will sooner do themselves harm than not do harm to him. Nothing 
but selfish fear keeps some of them from trying to stamp out their 
rivals entirely; or—what seems to be the modern idea of glory—to 
‘destroy their moral and material resources,’ as the Germans put it, 
by ruinous indemnities, commercial restrictions and financial _re- 
ceiverships. We have come back in a very civilized way to the Red 
Indian war cry, Let us go and eat up that nation.” 


In 1909 Gwatkin’s long expected Early Church History 
appeared. It was his life work revised and re-revised 
for long years, kept back till it should be brought forth in 
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all its perfection. Gwatkin evidently regarded it as the 
ripened fruit of his genius, and must, I think, have real- 
ized that it was only received with the respect with which 
his age and reputation entitled any work of his to be wel- 
comed by the learned world. For in truth it is rather a 
collection of essays than a history, and brilliant as some 
of it is, it does not satisfy the hopes of those who looked 
for a great work on the subject. It possesses the defects 
of a book which has been kept back from publication. 
In a sense it is almost like a posthumous publication, for, 
curiously enough, hardly any references to modern 
authors appear, and this is the more strange when the 
catalogue of books in Gwatkin’s library showed that he 
had abundance of German literature bearing on his sub- 
ject, and he was not a man to purchase a book he did not 
read. However, my purpose here is not to dissect or 
criticize but to endeavour to show what manner of man 
the subject of this memoir was, and this can best be done 
by excerpts from his writings and illustrations of his 
mind and method. I will take three chapters as typical: 
those on the Gnostics, Montanism and Irenaeus. 
Gnosticism is one of the most important features of 
early Christianity. Its systems threatened to make the 
faith something totally different from what it is, and the 
men who opposed Gnosticism practically digged the 
channel into which the stream of Christianity subse- 
quently flowed. It was their interest to represent Gnos- 
ticism in as unfavourable a light as possible and posterity 
took care that most of its literature perished. Still it is 
evident that Gnosticism was not altogether as preposter- 
ous as it has been represented, but it contains elements 
which in every time have reappeared among men. In a 
sense it is as much alive today as it was in Egypt or Rome 
in the second century. Gwatkin devoted fifty-four pages 
to this vast subject and at the end of the chapter refers 
to Mansel’s Gnostics and to the articles in the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, the last volume of which appeared 
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in 1882, and also to an Italian work by Buonaiuti pub- 
lished in 1907. All other works are ignored and the only 
time Harnack is mentioned is in a reference to his What zs 
Christianity? Of an ordinary man one might say, he got 
up the subject by the light of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Hip- 
polytus and an old dictionary, and wrote a very clever 
chapter. But those who knew Gwatkin knew he had 
read most of the literature on the subject. 

Montanism was the Puritanism of early Christianity. 
Its followers were “no philosophers but simple country 
folk who accepted the historical tradition of the Churches 
exactly as they found it.”” Of them Gwatkin writes with 
much sympathy. His remarks are full of epigrammatic 
sarcasm. Of the system of penance, he says, “The 
natural man takes much better care of it than God Him- 
self..” In the end it became so severe that “its chief 
results were the discouragement of baptism, the manu- 
facture of hypocrites, and the general embitterment of 
party spirit.” The ecclesiastical system “knows no 
working of the Spirit but one transmitted by outward 
ordinances from a distant past.” But phrases, however 
well-tuned, and even flashes of brilliance which illuminate 
a subject will not take the place of historical information, 
and here and on the even more important personality and 
teaching of Irenaeus there is a disappointing absence of 
discussion. 

In a word Gwatkin’s strong prejudices marred his 
historical sense. He could not for all his learning really — 
sympathize with the tendencies of the Middle Ages, in 
other words with all which happened from Constantine 
to the Reformation. But nothing can detract from his 
essential bigness as a man. 

He undertook the editorship of the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History, two volumes of which have already appeared, 
in conjunction with J. P. Whitney, who succeeded 
him in his chair. He contributed chapters on Arian- 
ism, etc., to the first volume, but the editors went 
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largely outside their university for writers. Gwatkin’s 
idea was to let every writer say what he had to say 
and, even if he overlapped with another contributor, 
his individuality had to be respected. He acknowl- 
edged my own contribution laconically: “Thanks for 
chapter. There are no ‘howlers.’” I found this meant 
that my facts were pretty accurate, and that he would 
print my fancies. For loose and careless work his 
reviews show he had no pity, but he had a profound sense 
of the right of individuals to their reasoned opinion. ‘This 
prevented him, with all his quaintly expressed prejudices, 
from being a bigot or a fanatic. History will in the end 
prove a great reconciler of the Churches when it is told 
truly and candidly. And it is Catholics like Acton and 
Protestants like Gwatkin who will do the work. Gwatkin 
might rave at monks, but when he saw a good and honest 
monk he would stretch out to him the right hand of fellow- 
ship. But he believed in the right, and hated humbug 
and cant wherever found, and fought them with all his 
might. But he never fought foul or blindly. Even in 
trifles he could change his opinion if convinced he was 
wrong, and a man who will do this in small things will 
find it easier to do in great. I remember particularly 
that in conducting an examination with Gwatkin at 
Cambridge I once ran up against his strongest prejudice. 
He was a firm believer in a system of merit by marks. 
It was ingrained in the old-fashioned Cambridge examiner 
that if a man got a higher percentage of marks than an- 
other he was the better. I considered the man who had 
most per cent a mere fact collector, and that his rival 
knew less and thought more, and I convinced Gwatkin. 
It was his triumph and not mine, for it showed that 
though an old man at the height of his reputation in the 
University, he was still open to conviction by a younger 
colleague, and this I found to be the experience of others. 
And no one who knew him would believe he gave way 
from weakness or over persuasion. One of his last acts 
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before his death in 1916 was to publish an answer to a 
Swedish clergyman who took the German side in the war, 
a marvel of well-reasoned patriotism and firm faith in 
the cause of his country. After Gwatkin’s death there 
appeared a posthumous work with a preface by E. W. 
Watson, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford, Church and State in England to the Reign of Queen 
Anne. As a series of essays it is most interesting, but it 
lacks any references to authorities and therefore gives but 
little information as to the historian’s methods, and is 
consequently disappointing. But the conclusion pro- 
vides an insight into the author’s attitude towards re- 
union. It was the Latitudinarianism of the seventeenth 
century, of men who were prepared to sink their differ- 
ences, provided the fundamentals of Christianity were 
preserved. 


“There is a Latitudinarianism in many men whom it would be 
absurd to call Latitudinarians. Hooker himself may head the list; 
then men lke Hales of Eton, Falkland, Chillingworth and Jeremy 
Taylor. Nor was the tendency confined to men of doubtful ortho- 
doxy. Laud was not a narrow man, except in one direction; Sheldon 
in Falkland’s circle of Great Jew was not the hard politician of the 
Restoration; and so stout a royalist as Croft of Hereford was willing 
to leave everything open but the Apostles’ Creed; Baxter was a man 
of war from his youth, yet in his old age he turned more and more to 
the simplest doctrines of the Gospel.” 


This seems to sum up Gwatkin’s idea of union. It was 
not Catholic, but Protestant. As has been already re- 
marked, there was a good deal of the eighteenth century 
in his composition. Posterity will owe him much, but he 
was, though he would have himself doubtless denied it, 
one of a type which is passing, if it has not already passed 
away. But is it disparagement to any man to say this 
of him? It means that, after all, he represented a great 
tradition of scholarship and true learning, as well as of a 
liberalism, which if it does not fulfil the ideas of today, at 
least did the work of its own age thoroughly. The 
British Empire, the American Constitution, modern 
France, intellectual Germany are considerable achieve- 
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ments, due to the spirit of that temporarily discredited 
epoch. Those who decry this liberalism are not unlike 
the man who called Luther a “bigot” and was told, “ But 
for such bigots you might have been burned as a heretic.” 
In his day Gwatkin was a real pioneer in doing his part in 
making ecclesiastical history bear on the problems of the 
present. Nor is a colleague, who owns himself immeasur- 
ably his inferior, to be blamed for presuming to criticize. 
The work of the subject of this memoir cannot be fur- 
thered by panegyric but only by just and outspoken 
discussion. Gwatkin was far too big a man to believe 
he had said the last word, and too honest to rejoice in 
indiscriminate praise. He may not have received in his 
lifetime the credit he deserved; he worked far too hard 
to trouble about notoriety. Nor did the Cambridge in 
which he laboured reward by outspoken adulation. It 
never encouraged hero worship, but judged impartially, 
giving to those who played an honest part no tribute of 
adulation, but instead solid respect. Such was accorded 
to Henry Melvill Gwatkin. 

As I write this I am transported to distant scenes and a 
distant past. I have tried to write as Gwatkin would 
have wished and to give a word portrait of my honest 
impression of the man as a type of scholarship and learn- 
ing which, if it is a lost one, makes a gap not easily filled 
in the new world before us. 
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The Church the Living Witness 
of the Incarnation of the 
Word of God 


By Tue Rr. Rev. A. S. Lioyp, D.D. 


The question of the divisions of Christendom has been 
rarely approached from the viewpoint of the Church as the 
Living Witness of the Incarnation. This is the more 
surprising since all Christian people would at least sub- 
scribe to such a declaration. Moreover, to rest the dis- 
cussion on this fundamental factor in the mission intrusted 
to the Church makes clear at once the part it must play 
in the development of human society, and nothing would 
help men in their stupendous task so much as to realize 
what that part is. 

Those who declare that there is no need for the Church’s 
help in the development of civilization might seem to have 
ground for their contention if it could be shown that our 
Lord expected to complete the work for which He became 
incarnate while He was in the flesh; but it is evident, 
even though we had only His declaration to St. Peter for 
our enlightenment, that from the beginning He intended 
to create a Body in His own likeness, and inspire it with 
His own Spirit, and endow it with the power which had 
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been given to Him of His Father for the express purpose 
of bearing witness to the revelation which He had be- 
come incarnate to show to mankind whom He had 
redeemed. 

That our Lord should use such a method to accomplish 
His purpose commends itself to human intelligence, 
since the creation of such a body is a practical expedient 
for accomplishing a definite end. For whatever else may 
be included in the meaning of the term, the “Truth” 
which our Lord revealed supplied to men knowledge 
concerning human nature which He declared it to be 
necessary for men to possess in order that they might 
develop beyond the state which human nature is able to 
arrive at on its own initiative. Man’s relation to the 
Creator of the universe; the fact that the life of a man 
and the life of his Maker may be identical; that the gift 
of Life bestowed by our Lord cannot be sustained except 
by food from heaven; that the work of a man redeemed 
must be the same in kind with the work of his Maker; 
that the Spirit of God will and must inspire a man before 
he can thus live his Father’s life; that there is no 
model which a man who has received the Holy Ghost 
may follow in developing his character except the per- 
fectness of his Father in Heaven; that the sum total of 
human life is destined to reflect that perfectness; that 
the cause of human ills is due to man’s not knowing 
this, the law of his life; that the assurance of men being 
able to accomplish God’s will concerning them is the 
sacrifice offered by the Word of God incarnate for the 
sins of the whole world: these and other postulates in- 
volved in His revelation are matters not repugnant to 
human reason or contradictory to human experience, but 
they are outside of all that men had known or could 
learn unaided, and therefore must of necessity be shown 
to them as they are able to receive them. 

But the truth shown in the Incarnation carries with it 
the implication that however necessary this Revelation 
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may be to the right development of human life, it must 
require many generations for it to become the ruling 
force in human conduct; and on this account the last 
generation to receive it must have just as authentic proof 
of its trustworthiness as did the generation which knew 
our Lord in the flesh. Hence, for the fulfilment of our 
Lord’s purpose, it is essential that there be ever present 
among men a living witness of His Incarnation. And 
this He Himself provided in the Church which He cre- 
ated and sent to complete the work which He had Him- 
self potentially finished when He rose again from the 
dead. Catholic tradition declares that this Church is 
not merely an aggregation of people who accept His 
teaching and love Him, but a Body created in His own 
likeness by His own act and power, made articulate by 
means which He Himself ordained. It was to this 
Body He committed in trust the work made possible by 
the redemption He had purchased with His own blood; 
and it was upon this Body that He laid the responsibility 
of bearing witness for Him till He shall come again. 

Again, in this we have nothing which does violence to 
human intelligence. All these things were outside of 
human knowledge before He became incarnate, but in no 
detail is anything that He revealed repugnant to our in- 
telligence. Yet in their acceptance it is just to demand 
that if men are to make these things the basis of their 
conduct, satisfactory proof of the:r trustworthiness must 
be forthcoming. Nor is it easy to conceive of any 
evidence sufficient for this except the evidence of a living 
witness. 

Furthermore, if men are to strive to develop in them- 
selves the life He bestowed, and consent to be guided by 
the Spirit Whom He gave, they must have indisputable 
proof of what He revealed, since to accept Him as the 
Truth means adoption of a profoundly new working 
theory, which often demands of men that they go in the 
face of what seems to have been established by human 
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experience. Reason requires this, even though men may 
be content to wait for experience to confirm their faith 
in what He taught, since common sense teaches that 
what transcends human experience is not of necessity 
repugnant to it. 

So we come to the vital question. Did our Lord 
actually live such a life as He declared to be the expression 
of normal human nature before He commended it to 
others? Sufficient proof of this can be had only at the 
hands of one who is able to declare: I was close to Him; 
I heard His words; I watched His life; I saw the test 
applied which He had declared would be final—His 
crucifixion and His resurrection from the dead. I saw 
Him hang on the cross till He was dead. I saw Him and 
touched Him and ate with Him after His resurrection. 
I was present when He withdrew Himself in His bodily 
form from the earth. 

The need for such a witness the Apostles themselves 
recognized in the choice of Matthias, and though in later 
times men have arisen who departed from the ancient 
use, Catholic tradition has constantly maintained that 
such witness has been unbroken and has found voice in 
the orders of the sacred ministry. Thus the Church’s 
orders at once assume paramount importance, since the 
ministry which He ordained in order that His Body 
might become articulate must also be recognized as the 
means by which that Body bears witness that He rose 
again from the dead; that the Sacraments are what is 
claimed for them; that the rule of life commended by the 
Church is the same that was revealed by the Church’s 
Head, and that the hope which sustains the Church is 
the same that He rested in and proved to be effectual. 

If consideration of the question of a divided Christian 
community could be limited to the effort of finding a way 
by which this witness of the Church might be made so 
clear that mankind could not gainsay it, the case would 
be immensely simplified. This would also have the 
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additional advantage of eliminating need for the discus- 
sion of any doctrines concerning the Faith. However 
important these may be, they have no essential part in 
the solution of the problem of Christian unity, since all 
doctrines concerning the Faith are but the opinions of 
men, however worthy these may be of respect with 
regard to the meaning of an infinite verity. If all the 
opinions of all the Christians could be assembled and 
made to accord, the whole significance of the verity could 
not be included. Hence, while a system of theology is 
necessary to the propagation of the Faith, since by such 
means alone can the Truth be elucidated, and since men 
cannot think or work till they have a definition, the eluci- 
dation is ever a means to an end, and is valuable in pro- 
portion as it becomes more clear with men’s increasing 
understanding of that Truth which was once for all 
revealed. 

Nor need this cause misgiving or trouble to any, since 
Christianity itself is in no sense a system, either of the- 
ology or philosophy, however true it is that with the 
growth of the Body systems of both theology and phi- 
losophy must inevitably develop. Christianity is a 
question of fact. Jesus is or He is not the Christ. He 
revealed or He did not reveal to men the truth about 
human nature and its relation to God and the material 
world. He did or He did not impart to mortals eternal 
life. He did or He did not give to men the Holy Ghost. 
He did or He did not give to those who are baptized into 
His Body Himself for food to sustain the life He had 
given. There can be no discussion of those affirmations. 
Men may take them or leave them, but they cannot be 
affected by men’s opinions. They are true or they are 
false. The Body of Christ through the ages has been 
the living witness that these things are true, and the 
experience of every redeemed soul who has accepted them 
has been added proof of the trustworthiness of the 
Body’s witness, as faith has been confirmed by testing 
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the only possible means a man has for proving or dis- 
proving anything that concerns life. 

Human life, though the same in all men, finds ever 
varying expression according to men’s environment. So 
it is to be expected that the stupendous Fact of the In- 
carnation, affecting as it does human life at its source, 
will find expression in harmony with racial distinctions. 
Its influence on life will be the same everywhere, though 
men approach it from different points of view. Indeed, 
it is only so that mankind can hope to be able finally to 
comprehend this Fact in its fulness. The Church at the 
beginning set forth its understanding of the Revelation, 
and as the ages have passed this has been tested by hu- 
man experience and developed by the clearer apprehen- 
sion which growing understanding of the Revelation has 
made possible; and what has been found true to human 
life has survived, and the Church has been enriched by 
this increasing enlightenment. Meanwhile, the growth 
has been checked and the enlightenment dimmed where- 
ever and whenever men, losing sight of the Fact, and 
substituting their opinions about it as matters of faith, 
have been derelict to the trust committed to the Church. 

How entirely the life of the Church in the future is 
dependent upon its life in the past for its true develop- 
ment, and how disastrous to the Church would be the 
loss of what we call “the Church’s tradition,’’ but what 
in reality is the story of the growth and development of 
the Body of Christ, is illustrated by the loss to mankind 
in the present due to that tradition’s being disregarded. 
So far as Russia and the Near East are concerned, the 
Church there has been so tied and bound that its growth 
has been sorely hindered and marred. Yet its very mis- 
fortunes have driven it to cling to the tradition which has 
been sufficient to preserve it from extinction. In the 
West, however, illustration is furnished of the disaster 
which disregard for the tradition has brought to mankind. 
Here conditions were propitious, and men had begun to 
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enter into that heritage which is the fruit of their redemp- 
tion and the result of the mastery of themselves and of 
the physical world, made possible by our Lord’s gift to 
mankind. But the development was warped, and ac- 
tually became the source of many distresses, because the 
Church did not have the courage to accept the truth 
which the development of the spirit of liberty and under- 
standing in men made available for their use. The 
trouble came after the Church had forgotten the primary 
reason for its being, and Christian people had been 
brought into bondage. Christianity, as nearly as men 
could degrade a divine gift, had been reduced to the 
level of the religions of the old world. The Church had 
become the creature of a ruling caste, representing a 
religious system which had overlaid the Revelation, and 
by means of which that caste maintained its power and 
dispensed rewards and punishments at their pleasure and 
in accordance with their own interests. It was inevitable 
that the Church’s understanding should have been dark- 
ened, so that it failed to recognize the fruits of its own 
sowing when men began to dream of liberty and to enter 
upon their glorious heritage as masters of themselves 
and of material forces. Its faith had become dim, be- 
cause it had become enslaved by the system which its 
great ones had evolved while these forgot that His Body 
was sent to be the Living Witness of the Incarnation and 
not to replace the governments by which the nations are 
ruled. From that time to this the Church has increas- 
ingly suffered, until in the dreadful cataclysm which just 
now engulfed the whole world the Church was shown to 
have become impotent for the supreme task for which it 
was sent This is not to say that our Lord repudiated 
His Church, for mankind has been blessed through it in 
spite of the Church’s unfaithfulness. Yet it is true that 
in both branches of the Western Church which have pre- 
served the Church’s orders and so have preserved her 
witness, though it has found different expression, the 
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disposition to substitute the rule of a caste for the natural 
growth of the Body has survived, to the great loss of the 
Church as well as of mankind in general. At the same 
time those whose zeal for the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made men free induced them to separate themselves 
from the regularly constituted society of believers, have 
suffered increasingly on account of this separation, until 
today their thoughtful ones share with the rest of the 
Church the conviction that a divided Christian com- 
munity means infidelity to the Church’s Head. 

It were futile to argue that because great groups of 
Christian people have felt constrained to live and work 
outside the regularly ordered society of believers their 
ministry has not been blessed, or that they have not re- 
ceived the grace given in the Sacraments. Judging by 
the Master’s own test, they share with their brethren 
His endorsement of their work, and if the Church is true 
in teaching that the Sacraments are necessary to life, 
then by every token that can be supplied these have 
received that grace as well as others. 

It is fortunate for mankind that this can be declared, 
and that our Lord has not allowed the self-will or the 
blindness of His servants to prevent men from receiving 
His gift of life. Indeed, that those separated should 
have been blessed as well as their more fortunate brethren 
must of necessity be expected; otherwise it would mean 
that issues of eternal significance might become the play- 
thing of the caprice of mortals. The distinction between 
a witness and a dispenser cannot be emphasized too 
much. They differ not in degree but in kind. In His 
wisdom our Lord ordained His Church as His witness and 
as the keeper of His mysteries, but of His mercy He 
retained for Himself the prerogatives belonging to the 
dispenser of His grace. And the world today has cause 
to give thanks that this is the case, as there is reason to 
believe that if it had been possible to subject the Church 
completely to a man-made system, our day would be 
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wrapped in darkness, whereas through His long-suffering 
the world is full of light. Though hindered by their own 
shortcomings, all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity have striven to labour with singleness of purpose 
to fulfil His wish, and though the Church’s witness has 
been impaired and men have suffered grievous loss, the 
mission committed to the Church has been so far pressed 
that today the community is remote indeed which has 
not heard of its Saviour, which is not asking for men and 
women who can teach them the Gospel of the Son of God. 
Indeed, such blessing had come to Christian people and 
to others through their ministrations, that men were 
almost ready to say that the purpose of our Lord could be 
attained by means which they themselves had substi- 
tuted for His expressed will; when suddenly an end came 
to dreaming, and mankind discovered that all its building 
had to be done over again; and now men everywhere are 
asking, who will teach us the things of God, and who will 
bring us to Him, as though the Church were not. 

Through the suffering of men the Christian community, 
torn and weakened through yielding to its own ambitions 
and pride of opinion, has come to realize that its own 
shortcomings are the sufficient explanation of its failure 
to accomplish His pleasure, and Christian men have 
set themselves to find a way to bring together into 
one the whole company of faithful people, so that His 
Body may answer with precision and vigour to its Head. 
The question is how may this be done, seeing that those 
separated from one another honestly believe that they are 
held apart by convictions which represent for them the 
truth He revealed; and each one knows that no good, 
rather harm, would come if they tried to eliminate their 
divisions by ignoring their convictions. Men would know 
they degraded themselves if they should do this in dealing 
with one another. How great would be the degradation 
if they dared deal thus in things belonging to God! 

Why should not the case rest in the one declaration 
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which every Christian cordially accepts?—“The Church 
is the Living Witness of the Incarnation. Therefore a 
way must be found by which this witness may be com- 
pelling for men everywhere.” 

In this quest all accidents and implications might be 
laid aside for the time being to be considered later on their 
merits and in their relation to the whole body of the 
truth. Men would be free to consider whether the 
Catholic tradition that the ministry is the means or- 
dained of Christ by which His Body might become arti- 
culate is the natural order. Nor should it be difficult for 
men to come to such an agreement, seeing that it pro- 
vides a reasonable and logical means by which the Church 
may declare its witness and fulfil its mission. It is in 
thorough accord with the practice of the greater part of 
Christendom. It does not contradict the religious tenets 
of any body of Christians. Moreover, all men might 
cordially accept this, if only because it substitutes har- 
mony for disorder, when once it is acknowledged that 
the ministry is the organ through which the Body bears 
witness to the Truth revealed, and not a ruling caste 
which by divine sanction dominates the Church’s life 
and deprives it of its liberty. 

If such an understanding were once accepted, confusion 
would be eliminated from the life of the Church, since 
there would no longer be occasion for any group of indi- 
viduals to assume the authority which belongs to the 
whole body to ordain men. 

The Sacraments would be protected and their signi- 
ficance definitely declared, while these would be clearly 
distinguished from all those religious practices and pious 
observances which have grown up in the Church in answer 
to the need of human nature for means to express its 
spiritual aspirations. 

Theological differences which are inevitable and neces- 
sary, if the Church is to grow up into the faith and into 
the knowledge of the Son of God, would cease to be cause 
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for division, since their discussion would become means of 
mutual enlightenment, each contributing to each such 
truth as has been made clear to the servant by the Spirit of 
his Master. 

The liberty of the people would be safeguarded, since 
the means used by any group for its own edifying and for 
the expression of its aspirations towards God, as well as 
the work they do for the extension of His Kingdom, 
might safely be left to their own judgment and experience. 

The only matter of concern would be the ministration 
of the Sacraments, with regard to which common sense 
and the sense of fitness might be depended on to make the 
most extreme at either end recognize that which is 
essential; viz.: that the same words and the same method 
must be used, and the man officiating must be authorized 
to do so by the whole Church; the question of simplicity 
or richness of ritual remaining to be determined by those 
concerned, since these things serve only as aids to the 
worship of the congregation. 

There would remain only the question as to the status 
of that large number of faithful men who have been set 
apart for the ministry by those groups of Christian 
people who have departed from the traditional order and 
practice. From the standpoint of this argument, these 
in their present relation to the Church could not logically 
be regarded as official exponents of the witness which the 
Body was ordained to bear to the Incarnation of the 
Word of God, inasmuch as they have not received au- 
thority from the whole Body. 

This seems to present difficulty impossible to meet, 
since the ministry of these men, judged by its fruits, has 
been recognized and honoured by the Head of the Church 
equally with that of men regularly ordained. Yet the 
fact remains that these men could not submit their orders 
as witness of the truth they proclaim, nor of the Sacra- 
ments which they administer. If it be true that the 
Church is primarily the Living Witness of the Incarna- 
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tion, and that in the orders of the ministry it declares its 
witness of our Lord’s Resurrection and the truth of the 
Sacraments which He provided, then it follows of neces- 
sity that none but the whole Church may authorize men 
to minister at her altars; and it is the unbroken Catholic 
tradition that to safeguard this the Church has always 
acted through its chief pastors, and at a very early age 
this authority was centred in the Bishop’s office. But 
even this does not create insuperable difficulty if the 
Church is courageous and can discriminate with regard 
to the Faith. The matter of importance is that the whole 
body shall agree to follow the Catholic use, in order that 
the Church’s witness may be unbroken and clear. This 
being assured it ought to be a simple matter for the re- 
united Church to appoint a proper commission to con- 
sider what might be called the credentials of all these 
men—their fitness and godliness of life, their learning, 
and above all, the testimony supplied by the fruitfulness 
of their ministry. Thus proved to be worthy, no con- 
fusion would follow if such men were authorized to 
finish their course; provided that it were understood in 
advance that henceforth no individuals should assume the 
authority to ordain, and, provided further, that when 
any man who has not received regular orders shall be 
chosen for the office of a Bishop in the Church of God, he 
shall first be confirmed and regularly ordained. 

Before the forces which disrupted the Church on the 
continent of Europe had caused organic trouble in Eng- 
land, and while the unity of the Church was still regarded 
there as a matter of course, individuals who had not been 
regularly ordained were authorized to minister at the 
Church’s altars. This act of charity and of wisdom 
worked no harm nor caused confusion then, because the 
mind of the Church had not become confused. The 
course of the Church in England at that time seems to 
provide a precedent which may well be followed in this 
day of the world’s agony. Nor does it seem that this 
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would be occasion of offence if it were frankly acknowl- 
edged that the faith of a Christian does not involve his 
believing that the grace bestowed in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper depends on the orders of the man officiating. 

Such a course could only be justified for the sake of 
setting the Church free from the sin which at present 
makes it impotent, and therefore it would be all the more 
necessary to guard against such a concession causing a 
break in the continuity of the Church’s order, since to 
break that continuity would be to discredit the Church 
as living witness. The loss to mankind that would ensue 
if the Church could not certainly declare that the au- 
thority of absolution was given to it, or that the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is what the Church claims for 
it, would be irreparable. The priest’s office is at once 
proof of the first, and witness of the Sacrament’s validity 
as well as of the truth preserved in that Sacrament. 
Hence, though on account of the exigency, and because 
such a course would be recognized as exception, irregular 
ordination might be allowed in the case of individuals 
already ministering, it would be disastrous if the practice 
should continue. Comprehension of the full significance 
of that Sacrament may safely be left to the spiritual 
development of the whole Church or of the individual 
Christian, but for the Church’s sake as well as for the sake 
of humanity, that Sacrament’s validity and the truth it 
preserves must be jealously safeguarded. Realization of 
the solemn import of such a trust will eliminate the 
temptation to carelessness, and a reunited Church will 
find it possible to bear its unbroken witness to the In- 
carnation of the Word of God. 
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In the death of Wilfrid Ward, just four years ago, a 
notable figure was lost from the ranks of those who hope 
and work and pray for the reuniting of Christendom. 
The reflections with which our minds must otherwise 
have been filled and the wistful regrets to which we 
should otherwise have given full expression were at the 
moment suppressed under the dominant anxieties of a 
world war. But it seems now high time that we should 
turn back to consider the significance of so exceptional 
and so suggestive a personality, lest we fail in the honour 
due to one of the most strenuous labourers for the cause 
we hold dear, or miss the profound lesson that his life’s 
activities are fitted to instil. The obligation is all the 
more urgent upon this journal, because Wilfrid Ward 
took so deep an interest in its enterprise from the very 
date of its founding. He contributed to the first issue of 
the Constructwe Quarterly that most impressive article, 
Union among Christians, afterwards republished in his 
book, Men and Matters. And the editor informs me that 
at the time of his death he had promised another paper 
in the service of the same great movement. 

The word ‘“‘Constructive’ was one to touch the heart 
and rouse the enthusiasm of Ward. He knew well how 
easy and even how tempting is the criticism that aims to 
destroy. He knew, too, the strength of that intellectual 
alliance which subsists among those who have scarcely in 
common a single article of positive belief, but who are at 
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one in their negative purpose to undermine the stable 
certitudes and cool the glowing ardours by which the 
ideal of the Christian world has so far been sustained. 
On the other hand, he was never misled by the fancy 
that those who seek to build rather than to demolish will 
come closer together in spirit by learning to forget the 
specific differences which divide them. 

Hence one never finds in Ward any trace of that plau- 
sible contempt which superior persons affect towards 
dissensions about dogma. Some of our old dogmatic 
contrasts lend themselves, indeed, to ridicule, and some 
of them the genius of history herself can scarcely make 
to live again in the modern imagination. But ridicule 
has never done much to bridge them, and in Ward’s mind 
the building of such a bridge was the most urgent thing 
of all. He knew that the inter-denominational debates 
which used to be so frequent and so acrid served little 
purpose beyond making clear the sincerity of all sides. 
The late Dr. James Martineau well said of them that 
their effect was to distinguish rather than to unite. Union 
Conferences have often made disunion more unmanage- 
able, for theoretical differences are apt to be obstinate 
just because they are microscopic, and there is many an 
antagonism that one might hardly have known to exist if 
the representatives of each side had not been set to talk 
about it. And those whom Ward desired above all to 
unite—the only persons whose uniting he judged of real 
value—were such as had adopted as their deepest prin- 
ciple an unflinching fidelity to the whole truth as they 
saw it. 

It was thus not because he hoped to convince by argu- 
ment, but because he hoped to find a more profound level 
of spiritual feeling than any which mere argument could 
reach, that Ward made the most careful study of minds 
very remote from his own. And yet another force was at 
work. Among the causes which determined this disposi- 
tion in him we should perhaps mention first the spirit of 
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intellectual charity by which as a man of letters he had 
become inspired. This was by no means the most power- 
ful, but it was certainly the earliest influence which acted 
towards the broadening of his religious outlook. It may 
well have come to him in part by his heredity, for he 
was the son of a philosophic disputant who had belonged 
in succession to various schools, and who never lost the 
practice of estimating each possible view in its elements 
of strength no less than of weakness. William George 
Ward, fierce zealot as he was for the uncompromising 
creed upon which his own life was built, had moods in 
which he almost forgot the greatness of the issues at 
stake, and revelled in the sheer joy of dialectic fencing. 
Henry Sidgwick declared that at the debates of the 
famous “Metaphysical Society’ two men stood head 
and shoulders above the rest in the quickness with which 
they grasped and examined an argument; of these Hux- 
ley was one and W. G. Ward was the other. 

The son inherited this love of fine intellectual distinc- 
tions, and had far less than his father’s dread that free 
controversy might unsettle one’s faith, or that a common 
system of education for believers and unbelievers alike 
might obliterate the barrier which should always separate 
them. It was among Wilfrid Ward’s lasting regrets that 
he was not himself sent to Oxford to come into close con- 
tact during youth with minds bred in a different family 
tradition. For he realized that such mingling is in- 
evitable sooner or later, and in this standing educational 
issue between ultramontane and liberal Catholicism he 
always saw wisdom in the bold policy of Newman rather 
than the cautious restraints of Manning. 

But, brilliant man of letters though he was, Ward was 
drawn by a force far deeper than his literary sympathies 
to foster a mutual understanding among minds that were 
at variance. He was not one of those who “dare stamp 
nothing false where they find nothing sure.” He felt with 
Coleridge, to whom he so often reverently alludes, that 
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toleration is a plant of easy growth in the soil of indif- 
ference, and that there is a kind of union which is not so 
much a knitting together as a freezing together. For 
him the strongest and surest bond among men was their 
partnership in a common faith, and—while he was ex- 
ceptionally tolerant of varieties in the form which this 
faith might assume—his mind was firmly made up about 
its essentials. There was a great deal that he would 
gladly compromise, but he knew when the breaking-point 
had been reached, nor had he the least patience with 
those who refused to recognize how sharp is “‘the clash of 
Yes and No.” 

One sees this in his numerous studies of notable men, 
some of whom were his warm personal friends. Ward 
was no anchorite, but full of human interest in philosophic 
speculation, in poetry, in general literature, in social and 
national changes. He would write with the same zest 
about Disrzeli, and George Wyndham, and John Stuart 
Mill, as about Aubrey de Vere or Cardinal Wiseman. 
But running through all his artistic and learned interests 
was a deep concern about each man’s theory of life, about 
the centre round which each placed the ultimate values, 
about the ideals and hopes which each was seeking to 
realize. The question constantly recurred to him, 
whether it was the pagan or the Christian motif by which 
this or that man of affairs, this or that thinker, this or 
that poet was impelled to act and to speak as he did. It 
was no doubt above all from Newman that he had caught 
up this temper of scrutinizing everyone by the test of 
liberal and yet well-defined Christianity. He liked to 
recall one of those apposite applications of Scripture in 
which the great Cardinal was so effective. It is the pas- 
sage which pictures the progress of the Church through all 
the cultures of mankind, correcting their errors, supply- 
ing their defects, completing their beginnings, expanding 
their surmises, always found in the midst of the doctors 
both hearing them and asking them questions, thus 
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extracting what is best from the native thought of man 
in such a degree that she had indeed sucked the milk of 
the Gentiles and sucked the breast of kings. 

It was a sure insight into the problems of his time 
which led Ward to lay the chief emphasis of his apologetic 
upon the moral significance of Christianity. He did so 
not in the least because he was unaware of the critical 
and speculative difficulties by which the present age is so 
much embarrassed. No man could have moved as he did 
with so sensitive and so receptive a mind among the 
agnostic circles of science and philosophy without feeling 
the “sting” of the intellectual issues that were being 
raised. He is rather conspicuous among those who know 
that it is upon this plane that the great battle must be 
fought, and that it is the thinkers far more than the 
social or institutional organizers of the Church by whom 
the front line trench has to be held. But he judged, and 
to the present writer he seems to have judged rightly, 
that it is the pagan reaction in morals which at once calls 
for the clearest thinking and offers the most promising 
field to the Christian apologist today. And here at least 
he felt sure that all Churches needed only to understand 
what was at stake that they might combine their forces 
against the danger which threatens all. 

Throughout his life he was impressed with what he 
looked upon as the “revival of paganism.”’ It is usual to 
speak of the history of Christianity as presenting a slow 
but sure development, under which the spirit of apostolic 
times spread its influence to the ends of the earth. Al- 
though when we speak thus we have not forgotten that 
wide regions of the earth are still heathen, or that cor- 
ruptions have often crept into the very household of 
faith, it is often assumed that the progress has been essen- 
tially unbroken, and that the Christian world has never 
been unchristianized. This is, of course, in a sense true, 
but in another sense it is quite untrue. The historical 
record is not only a record of ebb and flow; it is at times 
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a record of quite definite, determined, sustained reaction. 
There have been occasions on which not only has the 
movement failed to keep up its strength, but it has been 
deliberately abandoned and even deliberately counter- 
acted over whole areas which had once furthered it with 
enthusiasm. Such, for example, was the period of Julian 
the Apostate. And such, in a limited degree, and over 
limited areas, was for Ward the period of his own life. 

Here again, no doubt, his father’s influence was the 
first which moved him. William George Ward retained 
and even deepened throughout his later years that horror 
of “lberalism” in which the Oxford Movement had 
originated, and which he identified—rightly or wrongly— 
with horror of a world re-paganized. As he explained at 
that memorable interview in Rugby School when he so 
shocked the evangelical spirit of Dr. Arnold, there was 
for him no stopping place between Agnosticism and 
Rome. Wilfrid came to judge this issue differently, plac- 
ing immense value upon that faith which he discerned in 
the Protestant Churches, and which, though of course he 
judged it imperfect, was to his mind an immense auxiliary 
in the great crusade against unbelief. But he kept the 
same uncompromising temper towards all who would 
minimize the essential difference that separates a world 
whose hope is anchored in the unseen from a world that 
trusts only in natural science or humanitarian effort, and 
his chief alarm was occasioned by that development of 
thought in which Harriet Martineau so much rejoiced, 
making the Christian religion “a mere fact in the history 
of mankind.” Against this he was incessantly calling 
upon all Churches to rally in a common enthusiasm. 

He tended more and more to rest this case upon ethical 
rather than purely intellectual grounds. Without the least 
timidity about reason, without the least reluctance to 
face the issues of modern thought, he felt that reasoning 
and thinking had their most momentous task in the 
sphere of conscience, and that by one’s attitude to the 
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problem of conduct one’s ultimate beliefs were, in the » 
last analysis, fundamentally determined. For him, as 
for so many others in every Church of our time, the re- 
ligious judgment became in the end a judgment of value. 
Even in agnosticism he could welcome that element of 
truth which bids us recognize the limits of intellect, and 
understand how the most sincere receptiveness to ad- 
vancing knowledge leaves room always for “the venture 
of faith.” Much as he made of dogma, he knew that the 
deepest root of faith is in will, and to the men of good 
will everywhere he was a spiritual friend. Thus the 
Christian Church was to Ward the abiding witness for a 
certain ideal, and by their fidelity to this he would test all 
organizations which claimed the Christian name. Nor 
would he look with a sharp and unsympathetic eye upon 
the faults of any which on the whole answered his great 
criterion. Speaking of the charge that Christianity has 
“failed,” and the unfair maligning to which it has been 
subjected for its imperfections, he once declared in lan- 
guage which we cannot too carefully remember: “‘Chris- 
tianity, being in possession, has had to endure all the 
criticism to which any working system is open when im- 
perfect human nature is trying to carry it into effect. 
The Christian Church has on it the sins and scars of a 
long and adventurous life. Theory, on the other hand, 
can always be made to look perfect.” 

How much we have to learn from this! And how wise 
is the counsel that we should take our stand more and 
more upon the moral difference that faith has made to 
mankind! Whatever else each Church is—and it is, no 
doubt, many other things as well—it may be looked 
upon as a social union of those who have pledged them- 
selves to be loyal to a certain plan of life, and obedient 
to One Whom it has taken as the Leader of Mankind. 
In all the Churches alike, however else they may be at 
variance, this central Figure is regarded as wielding an 
absolute control. The loyalty and the obedience are to 
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be without limits. Where other supposed obligations 
collide with these, it is the others that must give way. 
So much, Ward was never weary of insisting, is agreed 
upon by all, however wide may be the points of variance 
about those appointed channels or conditions by which 
the faithful receive guidance from their King and Head. 
Conversely, he would say, wherever the plan of life called 
Christian is treated as merely one among competing 
plans from which we may pick and choose, accepting 
this and rejecting that, wherever it is conceded that 
worldly wisdom, practical citizenship, patriotic zeal, or 
anything else may be allowed to force upon us a tamper- 
ing with the New Testament ‘‘ Way,” there we have a 
sect that has excommunicated itself from the Church 
Catholic. Those are still close together who, amid the 
most diverse types of organization, acknowledge one 
Lord as indefeasibly supreme. Those are wide as the 
poles apart who, despite a minute resemblance of forms, 
acknowledge some an absolute and others a qualified 
Dominion. As the Churches stand confronted with the 
tide of secularism, he would bid them weld themselves 
together by this common consciousness, feeling, in the 
menace they are united against, a new bond which should 
reconcile them to one another for ever. 

If Ward was constructive he was also conservative in his 
thinking, and although this may suggest to some no more 
than the fact of his firm adhesion to an infallible guide 
in Rome there is much that we have all to learn from 
such a temper of mind as he displayed it. The spirit of 
the past and the spirit of the future are in peril of con- 
stant discord. Sanguine believers in progress are for 
ever ringing the changes upon the “tyranny of the con- 
ventional,” but while they say a great deal that is true we 
have need of being reminded that there is a converse and 
a supplementary truth. 

Ward’s way of putting the reminder was given to us in 
that most suggestive article, The Conservative Genius of 
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the Church. We there sets forth the principle that while 
advance must from time to time be carried out in doc- 
trine, in practice, in the forms under which faith expresses 
itself, and while there is a real process of thought which 
makes much of the old become obsolete, it is the function 
of “authority”—or, as others would say, of the organized 
Church—to see that what is good in the past is not rashly 
flung aside, and that innovations are not ventured at the 
expense of what has been found vital to the Christian 
message for mankind. There have been periods in which 
care for the depositum fidei has damped zeal for advancing 
truth. But his own time seemed to Ward beset rather 
with the opposite danger, and he has given us all a whole- 
some warning that ““Modernism”’ presents two problems 
which we should keep perfectly distinct. One is the 
problem of furthering knowledge, the other is the problem 
of preserving faith. Few will doubt this who realize 
how the obstinacy of the over-orthodox is, in many 
quarters at least, balanced by the rashness of the over- 
speculative. In a very interesting paragraph that de- 
serves to be pondered by those quite outside the Roman 
communion, we have impressed upon us that the “con- 
demnation”’ of a new view does not by any means imply 
its absolute or its final rejection. It means the judgment 
that such a change cannot yet be endorsed with any 
confidence, that it is still matter to be discussed among 
experts, and that its public advocacy from the authorized 
pulpit is for the time premature. It is needless to point 
out how easily this rule may be abused. Our present 
concern is with its element of soundness and value, that 
all Churches which retain any creed at all should at once 
recognize. To those who look upon Churches as a kind 
of open forum in which all manner of tenets should be 
freely debated, and a congregation may once a week be 
occupied with the thrust and parry of theological gladia- 
tors, this will appear rank obscurantism. But to those 
who think quite otherwise, and who find it impossible to 
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share in a common devotion without some basis in a 
common faith, it will seem rather an obvious though an 
often neglected truth. We can all translate it for our- 
selves from the special terms of Roman piety in which 
Ward has put it into the language of the devout of every 
creed. 

This appreciation of the leader we have lost is the work 
of one who was brought up in a very different school, who 
cherishes very different beliefs, and who looks for a very 
different development of the Christian society upon earth. 
But it would be a poor tribute to the example which that 
honest thinker has set if one who admires him so much, 
yet differs so profoundly from his creed, did not at least 
indicate the fundamental principle of his divergence. 
Newman’s disciple had learned his master’s lesson well, 
and that lesson was never more eloquently enforced than 
in the passage of Loss and Gain which presents the rela- 
tion of reason to faith. Those external to the Church, 
says the Cardinal, must begin with private judgment, 
using it in order to supersede it, like a lamp carried out of 
doors, and put out when one gets home. The traveller 
will not come into the brightly lit drawing-room with a 
great-coat on his back, a hat on his head, an umbrella 
under his arm, and a large stable-lantern in his hand, any 
more than he will precipitate himself into the inhospitable 
night and the war of the elements in his ball-dress. Thus 
the man who came to the king’s feast without a wedding 
garment is likened to one who would live within the 
Church as if he lived out of it, neglecting the privileges of 
its shelter, refusing to exchange reason for faith, “groping 
for the hidden treasure and digging for the pearl of price 
in the high lustrous all-jewelled Temple of the Lord of 
Hosts; who shut his eyes and speculated when he might 
open them and see.” This was Ward’s spiritual attitude 
no less than Newman’s. The beauty and the power of the 
illustration are unquestioned, and some of us whom it 
leaves unconvinced have moods in which we wish that 
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the analogy were sound. The lamp of reason has so often 
flickered, and the pitfalls through which we must pick our 
steps have been found so miry, that we realize the value 
of a surer as well as a kindlier light amid the encircling 
gloom. But that this light should at any stage of our 
pilgrimage on earth be placed quite outside us, or that it 
should shine otherwise than through the soul of man 
himself, the present writer and those who may think 
with him cannot for a moment believe. 'To them at least 
it does not seem to be the plan of God that the sort of 
intellectual exercise which guides us spiritually home- 
ward should fall into disuse when we have arrived. Not 
as setting us an intellectual puzzle, and rewarding us for 
its correct solution by dispensing us from all puzzles in 
the future does the divine purpose for mankind shape 
itself before our eyes. 

But schools change, beliefs wax and wane, expectations 
vary with the dogmas and even the desires of those who 
entertain them, and it is not by the vain effort to unify 
these that we can hope to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace. We keep it rather as we hold tena- 
clously by our own differing interpretations, at one only 
in the faith that through them all it is a single Providence 
which leads us. How Ward’s sympathetic breadth may 
appear to others in his own communion it is for them to 
say. ‘To those of us who belong elsewhere in creeds and 
formulee he shines forth as a high pattern in a disturbed 
age of the soul that stands sure and steadfast, in a con- 
tentious Christendom of the zeal that would reunite 
without the compromises that are merely tactical, in a 
suspicious and distrustful world of the charity that suf- 
fereth long and the love that thinketh no evil. We 
cherish the memory of such with the more fervour in pro- 
portion as they are rare. 
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Not for the first nor for the last time are Christian 
minds turning to the old and yet ever new theme, Unity 
in Christ. The words of our Saviour will one day be 
realized: ‘That they all may be one”’ (St. John 17:21). 
Believing hearts do not doubt the inevitability of such a 
future unity of Christians in one flock with one Shep- 
herd, but they seek an answer to the question as to the 
manner in which this shall be accomplished. 

Division among Christians has not ended with the 
progress of history. The old forms of worship of Christ 
and the Father do not appeal to every new generation, 
and the hearts and minds of new generations tend to 
build new religious forms, going so far that some confess 
the possibility, the desirability and even the necessity of 
a new teacher of the Word. Among Christians and non- 
Christians there is a growing inclination to accept the 
teacher and his teaching without reflection as to their 
real value. And such a new religion must change our 
whole life—private, family, social, national and interna- 
tional. 

But if the human heart does not find repose in the 
worship of the Father Who gave us the Word which was 
in the beginning (St. John 1:1), it is a question whether 
it would find rest in a new form of worship that it had 
itself evolved. If He could be accused of self-deception 
or of wishing to deceive others who witnessed of Himself 
that He is the Way, the Truth and the Life (St. John 
14:6), and of whom His disciples testified that in Him 
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was the Life and light of man (St. John 1:4), and recog- 
nized as the Word of life, for they had heard and seen 
with their eyes and looked upon Him and handled Him, 
then who can feel any confidence in new teachers, new 
forms of religion, new promises of happiness and peace 
for humanity? It is true from a psychological point of 
view that there must be one Teacher. Whether we will 
or no, we must recognize the word of Jesus: “For one is 
your Master, even Christ” (St. Matt. 23:8). 

What shall be the starting points in our search for 
Unity in Christ, the One Teacher of humanity? Shall 
we take the long road of theological investigation, or 
rather begin with the simple fact of brotherhood in the 
common life? Should we assemble in interchurch con- 
gresses, or choose the more beautiful and reasonable 
method of joining together in religious ceremonies? 
Should we do better to place the matter in the hands of 
the leaders of our Churches, or draw the masses of the 
people towards the high aim of unity? Whichever way 
we take, we must remember the saying of Tertullian, 
that the soul of man is by nature Christian. And we 
may follow in the path of Platon, Metropolitan of Kieff 
(Gorodetzky, died in 1891), who on a certain occasion, 
when he was met by Jews with the Pentateuch in their 
hands, kissed the Holy Book and said, “I believe that 
the walls built by men against each other are far from 
reaching up to God’s heaven.”? We cannot believe that 
there is no possibility on earth, no blessing from heaven 
for efforts for unity between Christians and non-Chris- 
tians, as well as between Christians among themselves. 

If we ask when we may look for unity, we are but re- 
peating the question of the disciples before Christ’s as- 
cension: “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel?’’ (Acts 1:6). And the answer is as 
much for us as for them: “It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons which the Father hath put in his 
own power” (v. 7). However, in Revelations we read 
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that when the souls of them that were slain for the word 
of God, and for the testimony which they held cried, 
saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth? they received the answer that they should rest 
yet for a little season, until their fellow servants also and 
their brethren, that should be killed as they were, should 
be fulfilled (Rev. 6:9-11). Consequently, although the 
term remained hidden, some indications were given. 
And this is why we find repeated so many times in this 
book, ‘He that hath an ear, let him hear” (2:7, 11, 17, 
29; 3:6, 13, 22). 

The history of humanity in the past shows by what 
means the human race may be brought back to unity. 
Man prepared for the reception of God Incarnate for a 
long period, from the Creation till the coming of Christ. 
That preparation was accompanied by the organization 
of many different nationalities, with their varied reli- 
gions. The division and dispersion of the nations had 
their foundation in diversities of thought and device, 
both of which showed a spirit of estrangement from God 
and a lack of brotherly love. In what way was the re- 
turn accomplished? Without doubt through a restora- 
tion of communion with God, nearness to and peace in 
Him, and an identification of the thought and device of 
man with his brother. This was accomplished by our 
Mediator-Shiloh (Genesis 49:10), Who shall be the ex- 
pectation of all people. The life and work of our Saviour 
and His death on the Cross revealed to man the name of 
Father, and prepared peace among men and goodwill 
from heaven. The work of the Holy Ghost began on the 
day of Pentecost, bringing together into one Body many 
nations of many tongues, One Church as the one family 
of God, by reconciling them in one belief and one love. 
Though we have now many nations with their different 
customs and laws, with the varied habits they have in- 
herited, we have a foundation on which the restoration 
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of mankind may be built up: ‘‘A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump” (Galatians 5:9). From that time it 
has been revealed that all men have “the fellowship of 
the mystery which from the beginning of the world hath 
been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ”’ 
(Ephesians 3:9), “‘of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named” (v. 15). Thus the Body of Christ 
was built up, mystical and yet real, divided and yet in- 
separably one, living in each separate member and in all 
mankind, uniting Heaven and earth, eternal and univer- 
sal, invincible by any power of the world. 

It may be said that the Church of Christ in history 
has divided into many Churches, denominations, sects. 
The branches of it are not fewer in number than the na- 
tions of olden times. It may also be said that the work 
of the Divine Powers who came to this earth has not 
brought mankind to unity. And war against them con- 
tinues. 

We have before our eyes the history of the incarnation 
of Christianity in the world, and we must read it with- 
out prejudice. History is full of testimony of the folly, 
the wickedness and malice of man, but at the same time 
we see over all the good hand of God, leading the na- 
tions for their good to their salvation. Usually in the 
history of Christianity we notice differences only—on 
the surface; if we look deeper we find oneness. We may 
give an example: St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop of 
Constantinople, went into the camp of the Goths to ar- 
range peace, and took advantage of this opportunity to 
preach the Gospel to them in their own language, com- 
manding that the liturgy be translated into their tongue. 
It was a method of kindness and humility, without doubt 
Christian. In another part of the Christian Church, St. 
Leo the Great, the first Hierarch of Rome, when the 
Huns came to that city, issued forth to meet them with 
all the tokens of his exalted position about him to awe 
them, that he might make peace for his people and at 
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the same time convert their enemies to Christianity. It 
was a method of grandeur and magnificence, with the 
Christian spirit too, we believe. The difference of meth- 
od is clear; this does not, however, lie in Christianity, 
but in the obstacles with which it had to deal. When in 
later times the Eastern Church attempted the conversion 
of the Slavonic peoples, it adopted the methods of St. 
John Chrysostom. And the Western Church used those 
of St. Leo the Great, although in some places to over- 
come obstacles it employed a rigour with which we can- 
not agree. The differences of national character with 
which the Church of Christ comes into contact compel 
its leaders to employ varied methods, but, whatever these 
may be, Christ is preached. When the Reformation took 
place in Europe, and the old methods of the Roman 
Church were censured and corrected, new methods for 
the conversion of the peoples were adopted, and the in- 
carnation of Christianity in mankind was accomplished 
by the use of their native tongue. The difference is be- 
fore our eyes, but we know that the essence remains the 
same—the preaching of the Gospel. In each case Christ 
is preached, and the Truth is brought near to the heart 
and mind of man. And we must distinguish the essence 
from the form, the leaders and heads from the soldiers 
and workers. Therefore, we do not agree with some 
leaders; but we are astonished at the deeds of good sol- 
diers and workers, and their names are recorded in our 
thankful memory: for example, we may mention St. 
Patrick, St. Bernard and even St. Francis and others. 
As St. Paul said, some people use stones, wood, hay, 
stubble; some use gold, silver, and costly stones for the 
foundation of God’s Building. Good material endures, 
as history proves, and the poor material is destroyed. A 
good worker receives praise and the poor worker suffers 
loss; each man’s work shall be manifest (1 Cor. 3:12f). 
But God’s Building must abide and be continually ex- 
tended. 
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Christianity is divided into many different denomina- 
tions. But its nature is the same, whether it be preached 
by Paul or Apollos or Cephas. The individual character 
of the Apostles was not merged and lost under the influ- 
ence of Christ, each Apostle understood Christ in his own 
individual way. And we must extend this to the nations 
as representative of individuals, and in the different de- 
nominations of Christianity we may find the understand- 
ing of Peter, of Paul, or John and others of the Apostles. 
St. Peter found in the writings of St. Paul “some things 
hard to be understood,” and St. Luke mentioned that 
many had taken in hand to draw up a narrative concern- 
ing Christ and the messages of St. John were written to 
complete the accounts of other holy writers. We may 
find a similar division of work for the one aim of unity in 
Christ in the enterprises of modern days in Christianity: 
the multiplicity of the writings of St. Paul is very simi- 
lar to the riches of theological writers in the Protestant 
Churches; and like St. Paul these writers make salvation 
by faith the foundation of their teaching. Christ is One 
today as He has always been, but the truth about Him 
is manifold and interpreted in many different aspects. 

What is Christianity in its historical development? It 
is Judaism in essence brought to the Gentiles without its 
Hebrew form and character, and developed on the new 
basis of divine revelation to mankind. Christians, the 
children of Abraham! They appeared as substitutes for 
the Hebrews, who rejected Christ. Christians are the 
beloved children of God, chosen to provoke Israel to 
jealousy, that they may thereby in the future be brought 
to Christ. Where and in what is the inheritance of 
Abraham? Certainly not in the birth of the flesh, nor in 
the old Law of Moses, by which Israel served God of old. 
How are Christians made the children of Abraham? By 
the birth of the Spirit. How is this accomplished in 
man? That is hidden from him—‘‘the wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
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canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’ Is it to be 
traced to some national birth? In no wise, for ‘‘in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him,”’ and because “‘not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” And if this is so, unity in Christ, spiritual 
communion with Him, unity between Jew and Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bondman and freeman runs through 
all history in all degrees and in all circumstances. These 
are they of whom St. Paul spoke when he said: ‘For 
whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his Son.” 

St. Dorotheus the Abbot shows us in a figure the union 
of separated individuals and nations in the One Body of 
Jesus Christ. He says that in relation to each other and 
their God, individuals are as the radii in a wheel. As 
these draw nearer the centre they approach one another, 
and from every point of any radius the best road to the 
centre is by way of that particular radius, not by another, 
preserving the harmony which belongs to Providence 
rather than to man. Appropriate here are the prophetic 
words of our Teacher: “Then if any man shall say unto 
you, Lo, here is the Christ, or here; believe it not,” for 
‘the kingdom of God is within you.”’ Christianity broke 
down the walls of Judaism, and other nations became 
the sons of Abraham when Christianity began to unify 
humanity in Christ. Spiritual birth in Christ broke 
down the walls of separation in the process of history 
through the centuries. We are Christians, not because 
we bear the name of some denomination, but because 
we are Christians. 

I do not mean to say that the idea of the Church as 
the foundation of the Truth is not needed because each 
of us belongs to a radius. The denominations offer their 
members an atmosphere suited to develop and strengthen 
their belief in Christ and bring them into communion 
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with Him. Individuals are under the protection of the 
forms of their particular denominations as those most 
convenient for them by reason of historical, geographical 
and national circumstance. But the essence of their 
Christianity is not to be found in these varying forms, it 
is in something more inward. We must “count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus our Lord” and must gain Christ and ‘“‘be found in 
Him.’ Knowledge is not possible for those who “pro- 
fess that they know God, but in works” deny Him; it 
comes to those only who are of Christ Jesus, who can 
say with the Apostle, “Yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” Union with Christ is the restoration of human na- 
ture, not of the spirit only, but also of the flesh. From 
this point of view the unity of humanity in Christ must 
include all nations and all forms of worship. No nation 
must be excluded, and no form of worship, however 
strange. And when we see a group with forms suited to 
its need, or a nation building up a Christian Church on a 
national basis, we must not reject them nor regard these 
acts as a division of Christianity. In each case we might 
repeat the story of the Hebrews and St. Paul as it is told 
in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The Jews at the time of St. Paul were displeased that 
the Gentiles were called to the truth in Christ. They 
had listened to his address only up to the point where he 
recalled Christ’s words to him: ‘“‘I will send thee far 
hence unto the Gentiles’’ (22:21), and displayed the spir- 
it of the elder brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Should we wish Christians to repeat that story? Occa- 
sionally we who belong to some Christian denomination 
are very unkind to those in our midst who go beyond the 
boundaries of our particular denomination, like St. Peter, 
who ventured out of the boat away from the other dis- 
ciples to go and meet his Lord. If these are strong in 
faith, who shall say that Christ has no power to protect 
and save them? Or if they should repeat the fate of the 
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Prodigal, we on the other hand need not play the part of 
the elder son because we remain in the undivided heri- 
tage of our Father. It is for each one of us to know 
whether we believe or not. The history of mankind is 
not yet ended. New times bring forth new nations, and 
it may be that in the future the genealogy of mankind 
may record in its book new generations, or the restora- 
tion of old and forgotten races. And should we hinder 
them in their search for Christ by their own methods? If 
Providence leads mankind through the ages, who can 
say that the restoration of human nature in Christ can 
be accomplished by other means? 

Millions of men now use the prayer of Christ, our Di- 
vine Teacher: Our Father, Thy Kingdom come. This 
prayer reaches the heart and consciousness of mankind 
and prepares every Christian, without regard to religious 
differences, to be a good citizen, not of a state of a na- 
tional but rather of an unnational, ecumenical, universal 
character. The world looks forward to many great and 
unexpected revolutions. Men seek a foundation for life 
in the future in the theories and experiences of the past. 
But there is one inexhaustible command of Jesus Christ 
which will serve all mankind: Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
These commandments, so true to human nature, re- 
ceived a new basis in the self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
and have therefore new meaning. Christianity alone 
creates the inward disposition that is capable of sustain- 
ing new juridical norms which may develop, but which 
would otherwise collapse under the influence and prog- 
ress of the human mind and human experience. The 
best way to promote peace on earth is to pray for it to 
our Father, through Jesus Christ, for the Kingdom and 
the Power and the Glory are in His hand. In us must 
be fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah: ‘‘The earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea” (11:9). Prayer must be joined to brotherly 
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love for those who are not united with us in one spirit— 
the method shown by St. Dorotheus—for the fulfilment 
of the words of our Teacher: “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other” (St. John 13:35). 

It is true that unity without national differences, with- 
out confessional forms, by the inward approach of broth- 
er Christians to each other through love and prayer and 
life has not yet been attained. It is true that opposition 
appears along every path of life, which is stained with 
sin, and erects a kingdom of self against the Kingdom of 
God. Nevertheless, the Kingdom of God grows, and we 
must meet our Lord, who comes to us in His own good 
time. Every Christian must find himself in Jesus Christ 
as some part of His Body, and must be ready to take his 
share of “‘the fellowship of His sufferings, being made 
conformable unto His death.” In the words of Philaret, 
Metropolitan of Moscow (died 1867): “Jesus Christ is 
our resurrection, and when He implants Himself in our 
hearts by faith, then the power of His resurrection shines, 
now or later, through our bodies, cleansed and sanctified 
by faith. He implants Himself in our hearts (Ephes. 
3:17), and brings with Him new celestial life in place of 
the earthly, making human love divine, and changing the 
essence of human nature into the nature of angels. Even 
the body of the Christian, in whom the gracious power of 
Christ constantly dwells, is penetrated by it through all 
its composition and made fragrant for others”’ (vol. 2, 
pp. 178-182). Besides theoretical knowledge of Christ in 
dogma and the fulfilment of His commandments as evi- 
dence that we are truly His disciples, we must follow 
Him and bear His cross and participate in His sufferings 
as “the affliction of Christ in our flesh for His Body’s 
sake, which is the Church” (Col. 1:24). 

St. John recognizes an individual approach to Christ 
for the Churches when he records them as seven in the 
Book of Revelation instead of one, for he seems to have 
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in mind some communities taking such positions. The 
future is unknown, but it is evident that the Church of 
Christ must be prepared to meet suffering, that shall 
come to it from powers that have no definite relations to 
it. Every Church (and denomination, we mean) must 
hold firmly in its hand a candlestick, it must keep what it 
possesses, must restore its ancient rule, and watch—be- 
cause it must fight the dragon coming out of the earth 
(13:10). And then the angel shall be ordered to seal the 
“servants of our God in their foreheads” (7:3). The 
unity of mankind in Christ will come when a great mul- 
titude which no man can number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, shall stand before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands; and shall cry with a loud voice, 
saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb (Rev. 7:9-10). 

Is the time far off or near? Unity in Christ must 
come. Should we wait for it? Surely, for true is He 
Who ecalleth us to unity. Must we prepare for it? Cer- 
tainly, because there is great danger that Churches and 
members of Churches may come near to fulfilling the 
prophecy of St. John concerning submission to the anti- 
Christ (Rev. 13:7-8). What preparations must be made? 
‘““Be zealous, therefore, and repent” (3:9). We must 
love one another as brothers, and put aside national am- 
bitions, and not forget that we are Christ’s instruments. 
In times of suffering, so common to us on earth, we must 
draw closer together, each denomination in itself, and 
the different denominations to each other, joyful that 
real communion with Christ is at hand, union in Him 
with the host of saints is accomplished, and we ourselves 
so spiritualized that we all should be separated from the 
earth and rise to heaven, leaving behind us this earth 
burning, because a new heaven and a new earth are 
ready, in which unity in Christ will be crowned. 
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Author’s Preface 


Since 1917 Lutheran bishops of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries under the leadership of Nathan Séderblom, Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, have been endeavouring to do pre- 
paratory work for the restoration of Christian unity, so 
seriously shaken by the war. A Christian conference 
held by the neutral Churches in Upsala, December 14, 
1917, planned the organization of an International Con- 
ference, which as yet, because of hitherto unremovable 
difficulties, could not be called together. But, on the 
other hand, when in the fall of 1918 the Olaus-Petri 
Foundation at Upsala extended an invitation to Chris- 
tian theologians of belligerent and neutral countries alike 
to deliver a series of lectures on the idea of unity, it met 
with success. Those who responded to the call and spoke 
in the University of Upsala have thus far been Dr. A. J. 
Carlyle, of Oxford; Professor Dr. Nikolaus Glubokov- 
sky, Petrograd; Bishop Geduly, Hungary; the Danish 
Bishop A. 5. Paulsen, Viborg; the Norwegian Bishop 
Jens Tandberg, Christiania; the Finnish theologian Pro- 
fessor Arthur Hjelt, Helsingfors; and the Director of the 
Juvenile Board in Berlin, Lic. theol. Friedrich Siegmund- 
Schultze. The following article is a translation of the 
lectures I held on October 7 and 8, 1918. The theme 


* Translated by J. Quiring, A.M., of Chicago University, B.D. 
and Fellow of McCormick Seminary. 
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was given me by Archbishop Séderblom, who also ar- 
ranged for their publication in the Swedish language. 


The Olaus-Petri Lectures in Upsala, 1918. 


If we have learned any spiritual lesson dur- 
ing the storms of these past four years, it is this, that 
Christianity stands or falls with the Unity of the Church. 
The idea of unity as entertained by the Christian Church 
from its very beginnings has been impressed upon my 
mind in all its divine greatness more than ever before. 
A Church willing to give this up would give up itself. Fur- 
thermore, there are no Churches if there is not One 
Church. The Church is not the sum total of Churches, 
but the Churches are emanations of the One Church. If 
we consider the denominational or national Church as 
the end of the line to which development should lead, 
we postulate a goal which need not necessarily be Chris- 
tian, it might just as well have been realized in pre- 
Christian times and gained in a domain altogether out- 
side the Church. The Una Sancta alone lends full mean- 
ing to the last intentions of the Gospel: One Lord, One 
Church. 

I do not, thereby, think of a Greater Church, fitted 
together externally merely by the firm bonds of legal 
organization. Where new and larger unions can be 
formed, it may be done; but it must not be considered 
indispensable to Evangelical unity. When I speak of the 
Una Sancta, I think of the invisible yet very tangible 
unity of the bona fides, by virtue of a common relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ as the present Saviour. 

It is quite true that with some the world struggle has 
shaken the idea of unity, with others it has darkened the 
same, but it must be admitted after all that it has more 
clearly than ever before taught its holy reasonableness 
upon the dark background of humanity’s woeful tragedy. 
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What carries and maintains the idea of unity is not alone 
the mere outward authority of Jesus Christ and His 
Apostles, it is demanded rather by inner necessities, 
which are evident to every disciple of the Master who 
through personal experience has learned the full mean- 
ing of membership in Christ. 


I therefore place at the beginning of my address a con- 
fession to the Unity of the Church in the sense of a defy- 
ing ‘‘nevertheless.” After four years of ruthless destruc- 
tion, the Unity of the Church is to me by no means a 
fragment of destroyed illusions, but a sanctuary which, 
though endangered, must all the more be guarded and 
further developed. It is a grave mistake to think first of 
the international liquidation of the hard and massive po- 
litical problems of the great conflict, before we can again 
take up the more delicate things of the spirit. On the 
contrary, just to make possible the immense work of 
spiritual reconstruction after the war, the idea of unity 
must be placed in the foreground while the struggle is 
still raging; it must be a bright and shining light before 
the people that walk in darkness. Blessed are all those 
in neutral and warring countries who carry on this truly 
priestly work of reconciliation! Their labour is, I am 
sure, of great promise. It would be a very shortsighted 
way of looking at the matter, if we were to test its suc- 
cess by the number of passports conceded to delegates. 
Even today, if we may use an example, the efforts of 
the northern bishops for a better understanding have 
met with a success which is quite in conformity with the 
spiritual standards of the Kingdom of God; sowers went 
forth to sow and some seed fell upon good ground and 
yielded fruit. I feel constrained to say that in my 
country numerous Evangelical Christians, known and 
unknown, in public and private life, regard the work 
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symbolized by the name Upsala—so dear to us from 
earlier times—as a shining light from the north for 
which they thank God, as our fathers did when first it 
broke forth three hundred years ago. 


The matter in question now is the position which Ger- 
man theology ought to take and well may take in the 
future restoration of the Unity of Christianity. 

The contribution, however, which theology as such 
may be able to render I, personally, should not like to 
overestimate. We must guard ourselves against the very 
natural prejudice of theologians, as if the creative and 
preserving forces of the Gospel were intrusted to theol- 
ogy only. The best of Christian energies is always found 
outside theology in the devout and active life of the 
community, and we may at once add: if the Christian 
Church in all lands does not experience a new mobiliza- 
tion of faith and love, if its prayers do not remove the 
hindrances, all the endeavours of theologians in the work 
of reconstruction will be of little avail. But they will be 
successful in the same measure as they are borne up by 
the confidence and the burning brotherly love of the be- 
lieving Church. If theology, therefore, wants to begin 
this work, it must do it in close touch with the Church; 
and it must be accredited to the good effects of the war 
upon the spiritual situation in general, that through the 
terrible experiences these years have brought us, the 
bonds between theology and the Church, between sci- 
ence and the people, have become closer in all countries. 

These preliminary remarks were necessary before en- 
tering into the discussion of the particular question, 
What may we expect from German theology for the 
strengthening of the Unity of the Church? 
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In a somewhat different form and without reference to 
the problem of unity, this question has already been 
raised and answered by Germany’s opponents, and the 
reply is an outspoken, negative one—from the future we 
must expect nothing; the whole interchange of Christian 
theology on an international basis is possible only by 
the exclusion of Germany. 

Herewith I have touched upon a movement that took 
rise in England under the slogan, “Theology without 
Germany,” which must be understood as a part of a far- 
reaching plan, conceived for the purpose of boycotting 
Germany after the war in every possible way. I do not 
speak of this movement in order to make it the subject 
of an exciting controversy; my purpose in mentioning it 
is the fact that it called forth disapproving voices on the 
part of Anglo-Saxon theology, which doubtless mirror 
the real situation more truly and pleasantly. The two 
leading men in this campaign, with whom we are mainly 
concerned here, are Dr. J. S. Carroll and the Rev. E. C. 
Waterhouse. 

Owing to the neutrality of reason, however, strong ob- 
jection was raised in America against this British plan 
of a boycott. In the Methodist Review, New York, Janu- 
ary, 1918, the editor in an editorial passed criticism on 
it which, although courteous in form, left no doubt as to 
the writer’s standpoint. He not only rejected the idea, 
but also betrayed a knowledge of German theology far 
superior to that of his colleague in England. 

But it would fortunately be a great mistake to con- 
sider this proscription plan as typical of the sentiment of 
British theologians in general. Through important pri- 
vate communications that have reached me from time to 
time, I am strengthened in this opinion. We also pos- 
sess in print the very important testimonies of a Swiss 
pastor, the Rev. Adolf Keller, of Zurich, who, upon the 
invitation of the Free Churches of Scotland, made a 
journey of inquiry through Great Britain in February, 
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1918. I should like to give you some of his impres- 
sions: 


“February 2, 1918. Thank God, the beautiful, quiet studies of 
Oxford, Glasgow and Edinburgh are not darkened by the gloom of 
hatred. German books still have a place on the shelves. Even 
amidst the war, Evangelical feeling and spirit which try to do justice 
to the enemy also, have found a lodging place in many a study and 
in many a heart.” 

“February 9. The theological faculties in Edinburgh gave me a 
reception and thereby emphatically and heartily expressed their 
wish to come in closer contact with the Swiss Reformed brethren. 
Most of these well-bred and serious-minded scholars studied in Ger- 
many, and they still spoke with affection and esteem of some of its 
scholars and their scientific achievements. Here, too, in the scien- 
tific as well as in the Christian field, a feeling of solidarity, that even 
this cruel war could not suppress! There are, thank God, invisible 
threads spun between the nations hither and thither, which cannot 
be severed entirely. The Dean believes that some time after the 
war the spiritual bonds will be restored again. Of course, for many 
years to come it would be impossible to go into the enemy’s coun- 
try, but Switzerland, especially the German part of it, might be the 
territory where this contact could some time be renewed.” 


It may then be inferred from the above that from the 
standpoint of a calmly judging political opponent, Ger- 
man theology, even in the oppressive spiritual atmos- 
phere of the near future, will at least be no hindrance in 
furthering the idea of unity. But the German theologian 
who himself favours this unity might well ask himself, 
whether, on account of its organization and methods of 
work, German theology is called upon and is able to 
serve the Unity of the Church. 

First, as to its organization, German theology, viewed 
in its entirety, is a science that as such is carried on at 
State universities on a perfectly independent basis, find- 
ing its limitation only in the conscience of its represen- 
tatives and not in any statutory laws or Church regula- 
tions. Dogmatic restrictions, which may be found here 
and there in the statutes of the departments, are more 
or less obsolete. When, in 1892, I took up my residence 
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in Marburg as university lecturer, the only obligation I 
took upon myself was to serve the truth and the truth 
only—a very high obligation, indeed, for a serious-mind- 
ed man, but at the same time involving the precious 
treasure of personal liberty. Compared with the situa- 
tion of theological teachers at many American univer- 
sities, for instance, the German theological professor en- 
joys such liberties as a searcher after truth and as a 
teacher that he need look for nothing better in other 
countries. This liberty accounts for the authority and 
credit the theological faculties enjoy within the univer- 
sities as an organic whole, and further within the sphere 
of spiritual culture among our people in general. The 
theological faculty is not continued on the list of depart- 
ments as a mere curiosity from academic days of the 
past, like the riding and dancing masters, but it stands on 
equal ground with its fellows as the steward of a vast 
section in the spiritual realm of human life, jealously 
guarding against any encroachment upon its liberty 
which it is determined to practice without fear or re- 
spect of persons. 

This, in consequence, furnishes the basis for the devel- 
opment of a scientific criticism which closely scrutinizes 
anything and everything that offers itself as an object of 
investigation, without permitting itself to be hindered by 
its traditional sacredness or approved venerableness, al- 
ways endeavouring to view the object as it really is and 
to present it in that light. 

Here the objection may be made and the question 
raised whether the Unity of the Church be not jeopar- 
dized by this unhampered right of scientific criticism. 
Criticism, it is said, disintegrates, destroys, dissolves, 
treads in the dust what is considered holy, and throws 
“into the oblivion of spuriousness what is regarded as the 
word of revelation. Thus it does not gather, but scatters 
and undermines the foundations of the One Church; it is a 

power of decomposition, and as such it will not restrict 
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itself to the religious sphere alone, but invade all other 
fields of human activity. 

What should we think of fis? I readily admit that 
through certain critical conclusions or supposed critical 
results the Unity of the Church may be endangered. 
But the correction of such effects lies in a responding 
counter-criticism, and it may help those who believe 
they still hear in criticism the voice of the beast from 
the abyss to know that everything truly sacred is be- 
yond all criticism and exempt from all possible attack; it 
defies all forces of disintegration in superb tranquillity, 
by virtue of its inherent divine character. Perhaps they 
eventually will even proceed to recognize that, if exer- 
cised by a master hand, criticism cannot fail to be of 
great blessing to mankind, and thus favour a real har- 
mony among all Christians. This beneficent effect may 
be brought about by critical results in individual cases, 
results which often seem to be destructive, but in the 
end are most constructive. Two examples from my own 
recollection may prove this: 

I have in mind the discussions held two and three 
decades ago on the idea of Jesus of “the Kingdom of 
God.’ When it became evident with increasing forci- 
bleness that the Kingdom of God was with Jesus a king- 
dom still in the future, it roused many well-meaning 
people, and they voiced all sorts of apprehension for fear 
we might lose our decent, well-ordered churchliness and 
pass over into the fog-land of fanatic enthusiasts and 
dream millenarians. I must confess the more I became 
convinced that no objection could reasonably be raised 
against the futuristic character of the Kingdom of God, 
and the more I learned through the growing seriousness 
of my own experiences in life to place the practical prob- 
lems of our gloomy present alongside the problems of 
biblical research, the more I valued this thought of the 
coming Kingdom. Today, after four years of war and 
famine, misery and death, I would by no means want to 
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miss the certainty that, according to the will of our 
Master, we are to wait for the coming Kingdom and to 
pray “Thy Kingdom come” in the same sense in which 
Jesus intended this petition to be made. The old theory 
today shows me nothing but a heap of rubbish, a road 
covered with wreckage; the new theory, however, places 
me before fallow ground waiting to be broken. 

A similar experience I made when I changed my whole 
conception regarding the character of the language of 
the New Testament. When more and more the convic- 
tion foreed itself upon me that in the main the Apostles 
spoke and wrote the unliterary Greek of the people, this 
theory was sharply opposed by Hermann Cremer and 
Friedrich Blass who considered it a depravation of the 
New Testament. Upon me the effect was just the re- 
verse; the New Testament grew more precious and awe- 
inspiring than ever before, and the wonderful plainness 
of its outward apparel is to me one of the strongest ar- 
guments in favour of its intrinsic genuineness. 

But still more than in consequence of its results, criti- 
cism bestows its blessings upon us in the increasing meas- 
ure of spiritual training we gain by exercising it. It 
awakens and develops in us the ability to discern be- 
tween the true, the half true and the false, and thereby 
helps us to become independent of the dark powers of 
fanatic, uncritical nationalism and pharisaic slander that 
is couched in terms of rough generalization—the particu- 
lar forces that in our day destroy unity among the na- 
tions. What broods over mankind at the present time 
like the reeking fumes of poisonous gases, gravely im- 
perilling the solidarity of the Christian world, is the ha- 
tred of the masses and the bitter enmity between the 
nations. Therefore, I think, a generation that has 
learned to view the past critically will also be able to 
apply the same criticism to its own day and age, and 
thus remove the obstacles in the way to union and har- 
mony; and a theology exercising the gift of criticism—to 
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which it is called by its very nature—is in the end not a 
destructive but a most constructive force. 

Thus the peculiarity of the organization of German 
theology, its liberty in the line of research and its critical 
tendency in general, furnish no reason why we should 
answer the question as to its ability to effectively co-op- 
erate in the endeavour for union among all Christians in 
the negative. On the contrary, we may the more confi- 
dently reply in the affirmative as we are critical against 
ourselves and the more we overcome the dangers of mili- 
tarized theology while practising this self-criticism. War 
theology has affected all Christian nations during this 
time of struggle, like a fallen angel, and has especially 
tried to entrap the theologians in the belligerent coun- 
tries; it was strong in its military qualities, but weak 
theologically. 

But how about the methods of work employed by Ger- 
man theology and its eventual effects upon the Unity of 
the Church? Hf viewed generally and considered in its 
actually determining tendencies, creative theology of to- 
day—and this of course is not restricted to German the- 
ology alone—may in the main be characterized by two 
methods: all searching of a historic nature is treated 
chiefly in the light and within the compass of religious 
history; all speculative and normative questions are dis- 
cussed more or less exclusively from the standpoint of 
religious-psychology. 

Referring to the history of religion, which has almost 
become the watchword of the day, I would place empha- 
sis upon the singular of the word “religion.” To me the 
real progress in the field of modern theology does not 
consist in the now possible comparison with other reli- 
gions and in the better understanding of historical gene- 
alogies obtained thereby, but rather in the fact that 
Christianity as a religion is made the subject of inquiry 
and that all efforts are bent on bringing into prominence 
its undogmatic character, its practical piety and simple 
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worship. Naturally, this can only be properly done when 
due reference is also made to all parallel phenomena in 
other religions. ‘The more religious faith, as practised 
among the primitive Christians, in the old Catholic 
Church, in mediaeval times, among the orientals and in 
Protestant Churches and denominations is brought to 
light, the more the Unity of the Church is benefited 
thereby, while “doctrine” and doctrinal distinctions, 
upon which so much stress was laid formerly, always im- 
peril and undermine it. When the history of religion be- 
gan to press its claims in the field of biblical research, 
many felt quite uneasy. But there is no need for anxiety 
if this science does not forget that its ultimate object of 
investigation is not that of religions but of religion. Un- 
der this supposition I feel that we may welcome it as a 
friend that will prove of great furtherance to an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the Christian idea of unity. 

The same may be said of religious-psychology, since 
both “‘methods,” as I already indicated above, are close- 
ly related to each other. The great ages of dogmatic rig- 
idity scarcely ever favoured the idea of unity. I admit 
that from a literary point of view the thought was most 
ably advocated in the dogmatic productions of the day; 
in publications as well as in the notebooks used in the 
lecture room a neatly prepared paragraph on the Una 
Sancta could always be found. But in practice nothing 
resulted from it; the paragraph, so nicely set up, was but 
the cage. behind whose iron bars the idea, longing for 
freedom, endeavoured to gain the open, but in vain; its 
wings were broken and its destiny frustrated. The more 
present day psychology of religion teaches us to turn 
away from cool theological reflection and to observe the 
content of the conscious religious life in its generation 
and vibration as well as in its struggle for adequate 
forms of expression in the individual devout soul, the 
more we learn to concentrate our mind upon the real 
and genuine, and the more we come to realize in all its 
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manifold outward appearances the original plainness and 
simplicity of its lines, the more we gain the gratifying 
ability to recognize in all the various religious phenomena 
the pulsation of the same life that we appreciate and the 
presence of all that is sacred to ourselves. 

Whoever, in contemplating the international and in- 
terdenominational situation from a scientific and _ reli- 
gious standpoint, occupies himself with the problem of 
unity, will soon realize that there are but two ways in 
which he may express himself: either he places the em- 
phasis upon the things that separate us or else accentuates 
those we have in common. The rigid dogmatist will 
constantly discover first what the other has not or what 
is wrong in his creed; the sensitive religious-psychologist 
will always find out what the other already has and will 
everywhere see hands stretched out toward him. A pic- 
ture will probably illustrate still better what I have in 
mind. If, from a theological viewpoint, we represented 
the immense variety of religious phenomena within 
Christendom and their different creeds enclosed within a 
circle and marked off by radii, we should find that the 
dogmatist would be much inclined to draw the separat- 
ing radii heavily and the circular line less discernible. 
The religious-psychologist, however, will, above all, plain- 
ly indicate the circular line which comprises the whole 
in one and leave the radii more or less indistinct, in some 
cases only suggesting them by a faintly dotted line. 

Let us consider, as the most instructive example, the 
Christian Churches and denominations in their relation- 
ship to Christ. The viewer of the dogmatic type is im- 
mediately overwhelmed by the irritating profusion of 
christologica! distinctions and will continually call at- 
tention to the wounds the Orient and the Occident in- 
flicted upon each other or reopen those which bled dur- 
ing the conflict of conservatives and liberals, with the re- 
sult that groups, all alike claiming the right and striving 
for the privilege of belonging to Christ, are rent asunder 
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by christological conflicts. The religious-psychologist, on 
the other hand, will easily discover what both may have 
in common in the strongest orthodox statement as well 
as in the weakest modern assertion: some recognition of 
Christ as the authority for faith and action, some resolu- 
tion to follow Him will force itself upon him, be it here 
or there, and thus for him Christ again reunites what 
christology had separated. 

A German book which recently appeared seems to me 
to be characteristic of both methods of work and might 
well serve as proof that the atmosphere of modern re- 
search favours and revives the tendency to union. It is 
an elaborate treatise on prayer by Friedrich Heiler, a 
scholar of Munich, an inquiry from the point of view of 
religious history and religious psychology.” From the al- 
most inexhaustible material which the history of prayer 
has furnished, the author has attempted to work out the 
spiritual features of the great types of prayer, and, al- 
though himself a Roman Catholic, he has placed the 
most telling testimonies of great religious personalities in 
all religions of all ages side by side with the most primi- 
tive documents of simple-minded, popular piety, every- 
where examining the pulsation of the Christian and non- 
Christan faith. If I ask myself what influence an in- 
quiry of the nature described might have upon the idea 
of unity, I must confess that nowhere did I receive the 
impression that the result is the splitting up of Christen- 
dom into five or six Churches, or the dividing of religion 
into twenty different forms of religious belief. The great 
and lasting impression I gained is the conviction that 
through prayer not only the entire Christian world but 
religious mankind in general appears as a unity. 

Of course, I am not unaware of the dangers which re- 
ligious history and religious psychology, as approved 
methods of theological science, may have for the idea of 


_? Friedrich Heiler, Das Gebet, eine religionsgeschichtliche und reli- 
gionspsychologische Untersuchung. Munich, 1918. 
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unity. If made the hobby of a one-sided specialist and 
practised in a purely mechanical fashion, they might 
finally offer us a picture of international and interdenomi- 
national Christianity in which special features would no 
longer be discernible, all marks of peculiarity chiselled 
away, all life-giving colour washed out and all things of 
an irreconcilable nature veiled. I have never in any 
wise fancied the idea that with the magic wand of method 
it might be possible to remove suddenly all sharp 
corners and edges that denominational history has left 
among the Christian peoples at large, so that finally we 
could point to nothing but a confused mass of a Una 
Sancta. I hold it self-evident that all efforts made in 
promoting the Unity of the Church must be preceded by 
a full understanding of the particular features of indi- 
vidual Churches and by eliminating from one’s program 
every thought that might tend to put aside the wealth of 
historic peculiarity. I believe that all those who support 
the movement for unity, which received a new impetus 
during the war, will fully agree with me when I say that 
the Una Sancta can neither be established through meas- 
ures taken by Church authorities nor found within the 
pales of canonical law, but that it can be effected only 
by the active forces of living Christian faith; and that, 
furthermore, each denomination, each separate group, 
should cultivate those special traits which their fathers 
committed to them as a sacred bequest. 


After all that has been said I feel perfectly justified in 
giving an unqualified affirmative answer to the question 
whether German theology by virtue of its organization 
and its methods is qualified to work effectually for the 
Unity of the Church. But my answer would be some- 
what incomplete if I did not supplement our theme, 
“German Theology and the Unity of the Church,” by 
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the question: “How about the German theologians and 
the problem of Unity?” 

In answer let me begin by pointing out that before the 
war the mutual relations between German theologians of 
different confessions and between German and non-Ger- 
man theologians in general were quite cordial. Leaving 
out of consideration the happily undisturbed intercourse 
with those of other countries, I am glad to say that the 
exchange of ideas between German and Anglo-Saxon 
theologians, especially in the field of biblical research, 
was very lively and stimulating, and the mutual affec- 
tion and confidence gained thereby created an atmos- 
phere of good will which was very contributory to the 
religious idea of unity. It may be added that leaders 
of Protestant missions the world over were on very 
friendly terms with each other, and so it was, for in- 
stance, not a mere fancy of the American mind, but a 
serious and perfectly justifiable undertaking, when the 
Editor of THe ConstrructTIvE QUARTERLY, published 
already before the war, in the columns of his magazine 
made the attempt to furnish an occasion for brotherly 
discussion and mutual furtherance by inviting Christians 
from all denominations to send contributions. 

When the war broke out many on this side as well as 
on the other lost their heads. As many here at that time 
among other things passed harsh criticism on the efforts 
of the Church Committee for Friendly Relations between 
England and Germany and most solemnly pledged them- 
selves never again to ‘“‘run after” the English (although 
it would be quite wrong to speak of our former attitude 
as slavish servility; rather it was honest co-operation on 
equal terms), so in England some scholars did their ut- 
most to undermine German theology. But a good part 
of our former spiritual fellowship and mutual esteem re- 
mained undisturbed during the war, and expressed itself 
chiefly and in general in a quiet manner in various works 
of the Caritas inter arma which with us, outside the 
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sphere of hatred, sought activity under the furtherance 
especially of Prince Max of Baden. Even an exchange 
of letters and occasionally of literature took place here 
and there, unhindered by the German censor; the cor- 
respondence with my dear friend James Hope Moulton, 
who perished in 1917 as a victim of the war, belongs to 
the encouraging and uplifting experiences of this period. 


In the meanwhile great changes took place in the per- 
sonnel of the German theological departments. I hardly 
believe that so many noted men, a number of them even 
leaders in research work, ever before died within so short 
a time; Johannes Weiss, Alfred Seeberg, Georg Hein- 
rici; in the cognate field of philology: Albert Thumb 
and Paul Wendland; further: Gustav Wohlenberg, Julius 
Wellhausen, Bernhard Weiss, Ernst Kiihl, Albert Hauck, 
Friedrich Nippold—this is the list of casualties within 
the departments of theology and history only, and I do 
not even know just at present whether it is complete. 
The tremendous pressure of the times, with its influence 
upon heart and mind, and the hunger-blockade against 
our non-combatants, which left no power of resistance 
even in cases of slight illness, were the indirect cause of 
death for many. Among those of our scholars devoted 
to biblical research falling immediately at the front, I 
mention only Franz Dibelius, Caspar René Gregory (in 
his transparent character and original personality a 
bright symbol of Church unity) and Traugott Schmidt 
(New Testament lecturer at the University of Gottin- 
gen). Besides these we deplore the loss of many theo- 
logians within the ranks of the rising generation who 
were qualified to take up a literary vocation or enter 
upon an academic career. Young licentiates and doc- 
tors, while still engaged in the solution of scientific prob- 
lems, took their place among the fighting forces; they 
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were not permitted to solve any other problem than that 
of duty toward their country: a great personal problem, 
indeed, yet they solved it unflinchingly in perfect devo- 
tion to their cause. The havoc wrought among our 
academic youth belongs to the most appalling facts of 
this time; the theological faculties have suffered most 
thereby. 

Our personnel today is vastly different from that of 
1914: a large number of our co-workers have left the 
workshops, and our lecture rooms have become deserted. 
I cannot tell you how it stirs my mind when here in Up- 
sala I look into the eyes of the strong and able-bodied 
academic youth of your venerable alma mater; these seats 
occupied by so many young men present a picture which 
we have almost forgotten. 


If you should ask me as to the effect this situation has 
upon German theologians in their attitude toward the 
idea of unity, | would say unhesitatingly that if an in- 
quiry were made among the older theologians, we should 
in general meet with great reserve. This is as sure as it 
is natural. The campaign against our people and their 
ideals has left its traces, and especially in conservative 
theological circles we shall meet with this reserve, or at 
least with the opinion that the problem of unity is not an 
urgent one and should make place for more important 
questions. Nevertheless, even from this source, we have 
testimonies of an unshaken faith in the idea of unity well 
worthy of notice. The following is an extract from a 
sermon recently preached by Professor Ludwig Ihmels of 
Leipzig: 


“The Christian faith unites. Not so much that type of it whose 
outward unity is centred in Rome, but just that faith which alone 
knows of an inner unity of heart and mind. Be not too quick in 
saying that this faith, too, has sadly failed, particularly during the 
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war. It is quite true that we have met with many painful disap- 
pointments. I know, hence I say deliberately, that even today 
there exists an international communion of faith. And, moreover, 
after the war we shall with still greater emphasis confess: I believe 
in the Communion of Saints. Common interests in the end lead the 
nations together and even unite mankind at large. But all com- 
munion resting on such ground may turn into the opposite. The fel- 
lowship of faith, however, seeks no interests of its own. All it cares 
for is this fellowship and that for the sake of its Lord. From this 
Communion, as the holy altar of Christian faith, other associations 
of men may receive new impetus and strength.” 


In most appropriate words Carl Mirbt also expressed 
himself in his Géttingen address at the commemoration 
of the Reformation in 1917. Although they reflect the 
speaker’s judgment only from an historic point of view, 
yet between the lines we may read the recognition of 
unity. 

It is almost needless to say that with men like Adolf 
von Harnack the idea of unity still determines his ac- 
tions, as it always did, although at present most unfav- 
orable circumstances render every step to its realization 
difficult. But in view of the future it seems of more im- 
portance to me to know the attitude of the young men 
than that of the older generation. The material I have 
gathered in this respect is large and consists of letters I 
have received from theologians in the field (soldiers, of- 
ficers, army chaplains) in answer to my Protestant Week- 
ly Letters. In some of these communications objections 
are raised to my endeavours in the propagation of Chris- 
tian solidarity, but those expressing agreement and sym- 
pathy are by far more numerous. The longer the war 
lasts and the more cruel it becomes, the more the stu- 
dents come to appreciate the inner life—especially those 
who feel themselves robbed of the leisure hours which the 
academic years would have afforded them—and they try 
to gain new energy from the sublimest and profoundest 
thoughts the Gospel has in store for them. The hope 
that after so many years of destruction a period of re- 
construction will follow is a compass for many, guiding 
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them through plain and desert, through misery and 
death. 


The picture of the situation would, however, be quite 
incomplete if we considered the attitude the German 
theologians take toward the problem of international 
Christian solidarity only. There are also some very im- 
portant inter-German features in our theological life that 
tend towards union to which attention has not yet been 
called. It will readily be understood that the continuous 
exchange of academic teachers between north and south, 
and Lutheran universities and those of a different reli- 
gious colour calls forth a healthy circulation of thought. 
If our faculties should ever fall into decay, thrombosis 
would certainly not be the cause. The war did not in- 
terrupt this arrangement, and I must again repeat that 
this exchange of professors, in connection with the free- 
dom of the students in making their choice among the 
universities, exerts a quiet but strong influence upon the 
inner adjustment of the different denominational 
Churches. 

The war has contributed largely to a better under- 
standing between the Churches and mitigated religious 
contrasts; very rarely was a quarrelsome spirit shown, 
and where it flickered up it was felt to be quite foreign to 
our time. I myself must confess that my attitude to- 
ward the German Free Churches has completely changed; 
others have had the same experience: we no longer re- 
gard these small Church bodies as sects in hostile oppo- 
sition to our greater Churches, but as institutions and 
creations that have their proper place within the com- 
pass of the Christian Church at large, and no objection 
can be raised if in hearty co-operation we vie with them 
in works of Christian love. 

At the close of August, 1918, after a long period of 
preparation, German ministers, at their Convention at 
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Eisenach, discussed the problem of unity, in view of its 
practical realization as a national organization; in other 
words, the German pastors, notwithstanding all difficul- 
ties, placed on their program the union of the German 
Evangelical Churches in one great body.? 

It seems also worth while to touch upon the sober and 
pleasing way in which of late the idea of unity has ex- 
erted its influence upon the relationship between Ger- 
man Protestants and Roman Catholics. Long before the 
war, advances of the two Churches toward each other 
could be observed in the manner in which they ap- 
proached and handled theological problems and ques- 
tions of method. Here I have chiefly in mind biblical 
branches and subjects of a general historic nature. This 
advance has prepared the way for theological co-opera- 
tion of which in closing I must still speak. 

It sounds paradox, yet it is nevertheless true, that the 
celebration of the Reformation in 1917 gave rise to a 
German organization for research in which Protestant 
and Roman Cathloic scholars alike join hands in a united 
effort to throw light on the great periods of the Reforma- 
tion and the counter Reformation with the help of the 
best sources available. The State pledged the financial 
support of this unique undertaking. The proposal was 
made by Dr. Traub, a member of the Prussian Chamber 
of Deputies; apart from its scientific importance it rep- 
resents an unusually valuable contribution to the idea of 
unity. The Chamber of Deputies has accepted this pro- 
posal and the first steps towards its practical realization 
have been taken. I should like to quote this unique doc- 
ument verbally: 


“Under the chairmanship of the Minister of Art, Science and 
Public Education a committee of ten or twelve members shall be 
appointed. It shall be composed equally of Protestant and Roman 


3Since then, at the First General Conference (Kirchentag) of the 
German Evangelical Churches in Dresden, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1919, the union of these Churches in one great Church Alli- 
ance (Kirchenbund) has been agreed upon in principle. 
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Catholic scholars and representatives of those institutions under 
whose auspices the work shall be carried out. As an extraordinary 
expenditure M.60.000 are granted annually for the work of the com- 
mittee, provisionally for a period of ten years, and to be booked in 
the ensuing year’s account. Half of this sum, i. e., M.30.000, is to 
be divided equally between the Society for the History of the Refor- 
mation and the Association for the Publication of the Corpus Cathol- 
icum, to be paid annually to the respective chairmen of the two 
societies; the latter are free to dispose of the money as they think 
best. The other half, upon agreement of the members within the 
committee, shall be used for the greater task of research in the his- 
tory of the Empire at the time of the Reformation and counter 
Reformation, and for the solution of the historical questions con- 
nected with it.” 


And now I must come to a close. I began my address 
with a profession of faith in Unity; after the sketch I 
outlined of the German theological situation, I hope to 
be justified in concluding with another profession of con- 
fidence in the great Unity of the Church of Christ. I am 
not unaware of the great difficulties which the interna- 
tional spiritual situation involves for all practical reali- 
zation of the idea of unity; but the way out of it is 
marked by the Neutral Christian Conference of Upsala 
of 1917, and by the International Conference planned for 
the future. May the sound Christian Conference idea, 
which is borne up by true bona fides, grow strong in the 
storm and stress of time! The Lord our God bless all 
those who for their conscience’ sake have been constrained 
to further this work. 


“The Conference of the ‘‘ World Alliance for the Promotion of In- 
ternational Friendship through the Churches,” held at the begin- 
ning of October, 1919, in Oud Wassenaer, near the Hague, Holland, 
may be hailed as another important step in this direction. 


Organic Union—Why Not Now? 


By Artuur Jupson Brown, D.D., LL.D., 


Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 


Author of Unity and Missions. 


The world must be saved and it is clear that a divided 
Church cannot do it. The Great War added startling 
evidence of this. Whatever may be said regarding re- 
sponsibility for the incidents and disputes that imme- 
diately preceded and attended the beginning of hostili- 
ties, it is now painfully clear that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was right when he said: ‘‘ What is happening 
must be due somewhere, somehow (I am not attempting 
to judge where or how), to the pride, the high-handed- 
ness, the stubbornness of men’s temper, undoing and 
thwarting the handiwork and will of God. We have got 
to set ourselves, slowly it may be, but determinedly as 
the generations pass, to eradicate and make unendurable 
the temper among men from which such things spring.”’ 
Can a divided Church do this? If the impact of real 
Christianity upon the life of nations had been sufficiently 
strong, would that war have occurred? The average 
American is just as belligerent as the average European. 
It is the common characteristic of imperfect humanity 
that has found such terrible expression in Europe. In 
these circumstances, the Church is under solemn con- 
straint to make the spirit of Jesus more thoroughly per- 
vade all human life and relationships, to clarify the dis- 
tinction between the teaching of Christ and so-called 
modern civilization, to eliminate the pagan and selfish 
elements in our social, commercial and national life, to 
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convince men that brotherhood under the Divine Father- 
hood is not only personal but international, and to exalt 
Christ as the only Lord and Saviour of mankind. 

Has not the time come when this task should be under- 
taken by a united Church? This is an era not only of 
international but of interdenominational relationships. 
Steam and electricity have brought churches together as 
well as states. A common life has developed; the spirit 
of separatism has necessarily diminished. The same 
conditions are affecting the churches. Baptists and 
Methodists can no longer live separate lives. Their 
buildings stand on the same street and their members 
mingle every day in business and social relations. A 
spirit of fellowship is abroad. There is a closer under- 
standing of the work which the Church has to do in the 
world, a deeper sense of responsibility for its perform- 
ance, a clearer recognition that it is not being effectively 
done and that it cannot be effectively done by so many 
different bodies acting independently of one another. 
Closer affiliation is therefore imperatively demanded. 

This demand at first manifested itself in undenomina- 
tional agencies. Men felt that certain tasks called for 
united effort, and as the way was not clear to unite 
through their churches, they united outside of them. 
And so the Bible Societies, the Tract Societies, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and kindred organi- 
zations were developed. More recently, emphasis has 
been laid on interdenominational efforts, and we now 
have large co-operative movements of various kinds. 
The Christian consciousness of the present day insists 
upon a more effective use of energy than existing de- 
nominational divisions permit. The sectarian jealousies 
of former generations have been materially weakened, 
and a member of one communion is ready to call the 
member of another communion his brother and to work 
with him for the advancement of the common cause of 
Christ, irrespective of denominational differences. 
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Foreign missionary work in particular has emphasized 
this need, and has been marked by strong manifesta- 
tions of the new spirit. There is a growing conviction 
that the task of evangelizing the non-Christian world is 
so enormous, and that it calls for such expenditures of 
men and money and such statesmanship of administra- 
tion, that it will never be accomplished until the Church 
addresses itself to the problem in a united way. This 
conviction has found notable expression in recent years. 
The whole question should now be studied with a more 
serious purpose, a broader outlook, and a juster appre- 
ciation of the questions that are involved. 

It is clear that the path to unity does not lead back- 
ward to the centuries of separation, does not lie in effort 
to transplant ourselves to the days of our forefathers 
and to fight over again the battles which they fought. 
We shall never get anywhere by re-opening old contro- 
versies between Christian men. That would only reviv- 
ify a sectarian spirit that is rapidly dying and ought to 
be allowed to do so in peace and charity. Let us un- 
grudgingly say that each of the great historic communions 
was historically justified in the position that it originally 
took; that each emphasized truths which imperatively 
needed to be emphasized; that each was therefore sub- 
stantially right; and that each has borne magnificent 
testimony to the truths for which it arose, so that the 
Church universal is infinitely richer than it would have 
been if the denominations had never arisen. The Church 
is largely indebted to the denominations for the redis- 
covery of precious phases of Scriptural truth which the 
established churches had lost sight of, so that the con- 
tent of our Christian faith is more varied and complete. 
This is a service whose value could not be easily overes- 
timated. Full freedom of religious thought and practice 
is another priceless result which the polemic warfare of 
sturdy ancestors achieved for us. 

But unstinted gratitude for the blessings which the 
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controversies of former generations have brought does 
not require us to fight over again the battles of the past. 
In the good ‘providence of God, each communion has 
now succeeded in so fully indoctrinating common Chris- 
tianity with its essential message that there is no longer 
necessity for it to stand apart in order to be loyal to its 
historic position. Seldom does a sermon in any church 
contain anything that would enable a stranger to tell the 
denomination to which the preacher belongs. This unity 
of belief in essential matters was strikingly illustrated 
when, in the year 1913, the Christian Literature Society 
of Japan issued “‘A Message to the Japanese People” 
in eighteen sections, which summarized “The Christian 
Faith and Life” in such satisfactory terms that it was 
signed by seven hundred missionaries of various com- 
munions. 

I am aware that I am on thin ice and that some may 
remind me of the old saying: ‘‘Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.”” But there is some ice on this sub- 
ject which needs to be broken; and as for the adage, I 
am quite willing to be called a fool if I can help to break 
that ice. 

The denominations had their day and it was, on the 
whole, a good one. They brought into clear relief truths 
which had been obscured or misunderstood. Their activ- 
ities, too, were not ill-adapted to an era of narrow oppor- 
tunities when the lack of world knowledge and of inter- 
communication limited their outlook. But the work of 
the denominations as denominations is largely done. 
Having borne their testimony to their distinctive tenets 
and succeeded in their efforts to secure general adoption 
of them, they can now unite without prejudice to the 
doctrines for which they really stand. The age of de- 
nominationalism is merging into the age of union in 
which one splendid Church will bear convincing witness 
to all essential truths of Holy Scripture and present a 
united front to an unsaved world. 
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Emphasis should be laid upon the statement that 
unity does not involve compromise of essential truth or 
weakening of the evangelical message. So far from en- 
dangering evangelical truth, the union of evangelical 
Christians would guard it more securely. The imperious 
question of this age is, not whether one denomination can 
make out a better case than another, but whether we 
have a Gospel that “is the power of God unto salvation.” 
Urgent is the need that all who believe that we have such 
a Gospel should get together on this new alignment 
against those who doubt or deny that we have such a 
message to the world. 

Emphasis should also be laid upon the statement that 
unity does not necessitate the abandonment of any truth. 
We should not ask anyone to surrender what he deems 
vital. True unity is characterized by inclusion rather 
than exclusion. 

When, however, we talk about the duty of adhering to 
our convictions, are we complacently and egotistically to 
assume that our particular convictions are final and irre- 
vocable, that the divine Will has spoken only through us 
and found in us its most perfect expression, that we are 
like monarchs of the Medes and Persians or haughty 
Pharisees who admit no mistakes? ‘I beseech you by the 
mercies of God remember it is possible you may be mis- 
taken,” said Oliver Cromwell on an historic occasion. Of 
course we must hold to our convictions. What else have 
we to hold to? But we may wisely reconsider them and 
the grounds which led us to form them before we set 
them up as insurmountable obstacles to union with our 
brethren. Convictions that prevent us from co-operat- 
ing with our fellow Christians may have a larger element 
of misunderstanding and human frailty than we suspect. 
A vast amount of unregenerate pride and stubbornness 
passes for “fidelity to the truth.” 

We shall not get very far on the road to the unity for 
which Christ prayed until each of us reconsiders upon 
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his knees the points which separate him from his Chris- 
tian brethren and searchingly asks himself whether it is 
probable that the Christ who promised to be with His 
disciples “alway,” and the Holy Spirit who was to 
“ouide” them “into all the truth,” made a particular 
group of believers the only recipient of these divine bless- 
ings, so that the only way to unite the followers of Christ 
is for all the others to give up their own ideas and come 
over to his communion. Probably most of us and on 
both sides have some thinking and praying to do along 
these lines. In the words of the Bishop of Bombay: 
“The ideal of a united Christendom is the preservation 
of everything vital and vitalizing.”’ ‘‘The method of re- 
union,” adds the Archbishop of York, “should be not 
compromise for the sake of peace, but comprehension for 
the sake of truth.” 

Another necessary distinction is between partial and 
complete views of truth. Here is the tap-root of sectar- 
ianism. ‘Truth is a sphere, and in looking upon it man 
sees only one side at a time. One group of men are led 
by inclination or special circumstances to see a given part 
of the truth. Another group are led to see another part. 
Both are right in what they see and wrong only in what 
they ignore. They cannot be blamed for seeing only one 
side of a sphere at a time or for dwelling upon those as- 
pects of Christian teaching which meet their particular 
needs. Sectarianism develops when each arraigns the 
other and erects its denominational fences in such a way 
as to exclude or unchurch the other. ‘‘It is earnestly to 
be desired that Christians everywhere should cultivate a 
broader horizon and cherish larger views. One of the 
great English Prime Ministers, when seeking to persuade 
certain of his associates to adopt the wide policies which 
he advocated, said to them: ‘Gentlemen, you should 
study larger maps.’”’ 

We should be fair enough to recognize that men who 
study the Bible as earnestly as we do, and who conse- 
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crate their lives to the service of Christ quite as loyally, 
are not necessarily wrong because they do not belong to 
our particular communion. Ways of thinking and work- 
ing in which they have found peace and efficiency can- 
not be wholly bad. If separately organized, each party is 
prone to go to an extreme, distorting a segment of truth 
by overemphasizing it and failing to balance it by its 
complementary segments. Denominationalism tends to 
partial and fragmentary views of Christianity, and hence 
to sectarianism. A united Church would be a Catholic 
Church, bringing the believer of one type into contact 
with his fellow Christians of a different type, presenting 
the truth in its rounded perfection, and preaching the 
whole Gospel to a needy world. 

It is indispensable to that unity for which our Lord 
prayed that we should recognize the full-orbed nature of 
truth and that we should welcome all contributions to 
it. We should have a noble discontent for partial and 
segmentary ideas of Christ. We cannot comprehend all 
that He is. The human mind is limited. But we can be 
broad enough in our outlook and catholic enough in our 
sympathies to be grateful for what others have found. Is 
there any Christian who is prepared to say that his par- 
ticular communion is an adequate expression of the mind 
of Christ and of the teaching of the Word of God? Asa 
Presbyterian, I am sorry for my fellow member who im- 
agines that our Church has compassed the entire area of 
the spiritual realm and made for every section of it the 
most complete map that ever can be prepared. Lest 
that statement may give readers of other communions 
too much comfort, let me add that if I thought that one 
of theirs was any better, I would leave my own and seek 
admission to it. The more I experience of Jesus Christ 
and the wider my knowledge becomes of His followers in 
various lands, the more deeply do I realize that all my 
knowledge of Him is but a groping; that Christ is larger 
and richer than anything that I have ever been able to 
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understand regarding Him. A Christ for all men and for 
all time is not likely to be comprehended by any particu- 
lar province or decade. “In Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.” What does that mean? Are we 
able even to apprehend what it means? I doubt whether 
we shall ever know all that Christ is until we can blend 
the various denominational colours into the white light of a 
unified faith. When we can rise above the cloudy level of 
acrimonious debates about definitions and stand upon the 
sunlit heights where perfect love reigns, we shall find, if I 
may adapt a noble phrase of Professor James, “an eternal 
unanimity which has neither birthday nor native land. Per- 
petually telling of the unity of man with God, our speech 
antedates language and our message does not grow old.” 

To this end, our look should be forward and not back- 
ward. The proposed World Conference on Faith and 
Order may encounter danger if it gives prominence to 
past causes of separation. An official consideration of 
differences is a hazardous undertaking. Most of them 
represent old controversies which, like ancient walls, are 
now crumbling, while high above them grows the lusty 
wheat of the coming harvest. Let us confer about the 
wheat rather than about the walls. Some of the walls 
will have to be removed; but most of them will soon be 
so overgrown by the ripening grain that they will be for- 
gotten. As for the rest, there must indeed be “‘full con- 
sideration of those things in which we differ’’; but it is 
doubtful whether there will ever be agreement regarding 
them. When the Old School and New School Presbyter- 
ians came to the conclusions that they ought to reunite, 
they spent years in fruitlessly debating the causes of sep- 
aration. Finally, they sensibly decided to stop debating 
and, without apologies or recantations on either side, 
recognize the right of both parties to a place in the 
Church and consolidate on the basis of “the standards 
pure and simple.” Reunion was quickly and harmoni- 
ously accomplished on this platform. 
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Therein lies a lesson for the present. The Christian 
who stands with his face towards the past reverses the 
law of perspective and sees diverging lines. The Chris- 
tian who stands with his face towards the future sees 
lines converging towards the splendid goal of perfect 
unity in Christ Jesus. We should not repudiate the 
past; but we should recognize that the events of recent 
centuries, which destroyed the early unity of the Church, 
have now fulfilled any legitimate purpose that they were 
originally designed to serve, and that they should no 
longer prevent us from returning to the ideal of unity 
which was in the mind of our Lord for His disciples. 

We might as well face the fact that the Christians of 
Asia will probably unite whether we want them to or 
not. They may divide later; they probably will, for the 
clan spirit is strong in many Asiatic nations, notably in 
Japan and India. But if Asiatic Christians do divide, 
they should do so on their own issues and not on alien 
ones imposed from the West. They are already mani- 
festing an inquisitively independent spirit regarding for- 
eign sectarian divisions. It gives one an uncomfortable 
feeling to read such an opinion as the following in an ar- 
ticle in The Chinese Recorder of Shanghai: ‘So long as 
they (the Chinese) are under the hand of a strong leader 
—a missionary who by force of character or by virtue of 
his official position in the Church can and does serve as 
a final court of appeal and is able to carry his point al- 
most as a dictator—the preachers and teachers, together 
with the rank and file of the church membership, fall in 
line and may be welded together as a harmonious work- 
ing force.” “‘So long as they are under the hand of a 
strong leader!”” Aye, and so long only. One is reminded 
of the grim remark of an East Indian pastor that “were 
it not for the vigilance of the western shepherds, the In- 
dian sheep would some fine morning all be found in one 
fold.” 


At a union meeting of certain churches in China a 
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Chinese clergyman arose and said, as he pointed in turn 
to several missionaries: ‘You are an American Presby- 
terian; and you can’t help it, for you were brought up 
that way. You are a Canadian Methodist; and you 
can’t help it, for you were brought up that way. You are 
an English Churchman; and you can’t help it either, for 
you were brought up that way. But we are Chinese 
Christians, and we do not propose to permit you men 
from abroad to keep us apart.” 

This is the spirit that is more and more characterizing 
the Christians of Asia, and we may well rejoice in it. 
Some thoughtful men have expressed grave doubt 
whether we can wisely entrust the question of organic 
union to the native Christians. We cannot help our- 
selves, for Asiatic Christians are following the example of 
the Japanese in forming their own churches outside of 
the missions. Even if we could prevent them, are we 
autocrats that we should decide how the rising churches of 
Asia should organize? When our Lord promised to be 
with His disciples alway, did he mean only those of a 
later day in Europe and America? Are the leadings of 
the Holy Spirit confined to white men? Let us have 
faith in God and faith in our own brethren in every land 
where God has made Himself known. 

We confront a determination for independence in many 
Christian workers at home. They see that the immen- 
sity of the task before the Church requires union. Or- 
ganizations for this purpose have become numerous both in 
Great Britainand America. The Christian Unity Associa- 
tion of Scotland, which has passed its tenth anniversary, 
avows that its aim is “‘to maintain, foster, and as far as 
possible express the consciousness of underlying unity that 
is shared by many members of the different churches in 
Scotland; to promote understanding and co-operation in 
Christian work generally, and particularly in dealing with 
those special practical problems which from time to time 
face the churches; and to remove or abate doctrinal and 
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ecclesiastical divergences by frank and confidential dis- 
cussion of historical and theological topics.” 

The High Church Party in the Church of England has 
had ever since 1857 the Association for the Promotion of 
the Unity of Christendom, whose object is “to unite in a 
bond of intercessory prayer members both of clergy and 
laity of the Roman Catholic, Greek and Anglican Com- 
munions, for their healing, mainly to a corporate reunion 
of those three great bodies which claim for themselves 
the inheritance of the priesthood and the name of Catho- 
lic.” 

The Churchmen’s Union, composed of members of the 
Broad Church Party in the Church of England, was 
formed in 1896 ‘“‘to encourage friendly relations between 
the Church of England and all other Christian bodies.” 

The Swanwick Free Church Fellowship is a body of 
over three hundred of the younger ministers of the non- 
Anglican Churches of Great Britain whose effort is, “in 
the light of all new knowledge and scientific method, to 
re-examine and, if need be, re-express for our own time 
the fundamental affirmations of the faith,” and “to cul- 
tivate a new spiritual fellowship and communion with all 
branches of the Christian Church.” 

The proposals of the Lambeth Conference of the Angli- 
can Communion and of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America are well known; 
while deliverances of various ecclesiastical bodies have 
been numerous. The Great War strengthened the con- 
viction that a direct effort for union should be made with- 
out further delay. In November, 1914, the Archbishop of 
Upsala, Sweden, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and representative leaders in Denmark, 
Finland, Holland, Norway, Sweden and Transylvania 
proposed that a conference be held to ‘“‘witness to the 
unity of all true believers around the Cross of Christ.” 
In 1916, the Federal Council renewed its proposal. In 
1917, the Bishops of Seeland, Denmark, and Christiania, 
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Norway, and the Archbishop of Upsala, issued an invi- 
tation to an Ecumenical Conference. The invitation was 
favourably received, and delegates were appointed by 
religious authorities in Hungary, Germany and Great 
Britain, by the Holy Synods in Constantinople and 
Athens; and churchmen from other countries, including 
America, expected to attend. As difficulties, especially 
in obtaining passports, made a really representative 
gathering from both sides impossible, representatives of 
five neutral countries held a Conference in December, 
1917, in Upsala. In the same year the British Council for 
Promoting an International Christian Meeting was 
founded, and began active work. An Ecumenical Con- 
ference was also proposed by the British branch of the 
World Alliance and by important parts of the churches 
in Hungary and Switzerland. In May, 1918, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, in reply to several overtures on the 
subject, unanimously adopted the following report of the 
Committee to which they had been referred: 


““Your Committee, before recommending action, desires to con- 
gratulate the General Assembly and through it the whole Church, 
that these overtures show that there is an earnest desire for church 
unity growing in power in the hearts of many, and a determined 
effort put forth to accomplish the same. It is to be noted that our 
Church has long been forward in its expression and effort looking 
toward the reunion and union of the Evangelical Churches of Amer- 
ica. The Committee recommends the following action: 

‘(1) That we, the Commissioners to the One Hundred and Thir- 
tieth General Assembly now in session at Columbus, Ohio, do hereby 
place on record our profound conviction that the time has come for 
Organic Church Union of the Evangelical Churches of America. 

“(2) That this Assembly hereby overtures the National Bodies of 
the Evangelical Communions of America to meet with our represen- 
tatives for the purpose of formulating a plan of Organic Union.’” 


In October, 1919, the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, at its meeting at the 
Hague, composed of sixty delegates from fourteen coun- 
tries including Germany, gave notable expression to 
Christian Unity. The delegates recognized the fact that 
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they were not there as official representatives of the eccle- 
siastical bodies to which they belonged. Nevertheless, 
as members and clergymen, and in most cases very influ- 
ential ones, of their respective communions, and assem- 
bled in the first international conference of Christians 
since the War, they deemed it eminently fitting that they 
should express their conviction that the problems that 
now confront the people of God everywhere are of such 
tremendous import and of such vital concern to the funda- 
mental character and work of the cause of Christ in all 
lands, that an Ecumenical Conference was urgently 
needed to give them adequate consideration. The follow- 
ing action was, therefore, unanimously taken: 


“That the International Committee of the World Alliance desires 
to express its deep sympathy with the proposal for an Ecumenical 
Conference of the different Christian communions to consider urgent 
practical tasks before the Church at this time and the possibilities 
of co-operation in testimony and action. The Committee expresses 
the conviction that such a conference, if it can be arranged, will 
prove an inestimable blessing to mankind. That this resolution be 
referred to each National Council with the request that it be com- 
municated to the Churches in their respective countries.” 


A committee was appointed to bring this suggestion to 
the proper ecclesiastical authorities for such action as 
they might deem expedient. It was at first thought that 
the Conference might be held in the late summer of 1920, 
but further reflection soon led to the conclusion that a 
longer time would be required to prepare for such a 
gathering. The Archbishop of Canterbury expressed 
keen interest in the proposal, saying that it ought to be 
the most important assemblage of Churches of Christen- 
dom since the Council of Nicea in the fourth century. 
Mr. Venizelos, the famous Prime Minister of Greece, has 
also cordially welcomed the proposal, and stated that he 
believed that the Orthodox Church of Greece should be 
represented, and that a communication on the subject 
should be sent to the Metropolitan of Athens. The Com- 
mittee is finding great encouragement, and it will meet 
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again at Geneva, in August of this year, to take further 
steps. The Archbishop of Sweden has well observed that 
the proposed Ecumenical Conference “has to be clearly 
distinguished from the great task that is called the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. 'The Commission sent 
to Europe for that World Conference quite agreed with 
us in that respect. Our Conference may be a most impor- 
tant preparation for the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, but it will not deal with Faith or Order, but with 
some well-defined, urgent, practical aims; . . . in order 
to strengthen by prayer and mutual understanding the 
conviction of unity among all believers in Christ in testi- 
fying that the Cross of Christ is the uniting force that 
transcends all earthly divisions. The task of that Con- 
ference should also be that of taking up those complicated 
questions that have arisen concerning international Chris- 
tian fellowship, the social and economical renewal, the 
value of lawful order, and other heavy duties of our 
Christendom which have been more or less neglected, and 
in regard to which there ought to be common doctrine 
and preaching, and a common indefatigable endeavour 
amongst all believers and in all sections of the Church.” 

A manifesto “concerning Christian Unity” issued as 
the findings of a joint conference in April, at Swanwick, 
England, between the Free Church Fellowship and the 
Student Christian Movement included the following: “‘If 
ever the world needed Christ and the Christian witness 
it needs it today. We acknowledge a widespread failure 
on the part of all to give that witness. We ask that the 
leaders and people of all Christian communions should 
recognize the supreme urgency of the question of reunion 
and should approach it in the spirit of corporate penitence 
for that which is in different ways the result of the sins 
and shortcomings of all.”’ 

Meantime, laymen are taking the matter into their 
own hands in some significant ways. Evidences abound. 
Multiplying undenominational organizations show that 
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increasing numbers of Christians are resolved to get to- 
gether in Christian work, and that if they cannot do so 
through their churches, they will do so outside of them. 
The success of these undenominational movements may 
well cause mingled rejoicing and anxiety—rejoicing, be- 
cause necessary work is so effectively done; anxiety, be- 
cause it is not done by the churches, and could not be 
done by them as they are now divided. What should be 
done by the churches themselves must therefore be done 
by voluntary combinations of lay members. 

Ministers often claim for the churches a credit for 
these movements that is only partially deserved. It is 
indeed to the praise of the churches that they have in- 
culeated a spirit of service which surmounts denomina- 
tional barriers. But it is not to their credit that when 
their communicants are moved to exemplify that spirit, 
they have to climb over the fences that the denomina- 
tional leaders have so laboriously built. That is not a 
criticism of the undenominational organizations referred 
to. It is a criticism of ecclesiastics who compel that 
method of attaining a commendable object. This ten- 
dency to outside Christian effort is growing so rapidly 
that if clergymen do not soon devise some practical way 
of working together as churches, a large part of the vital 
force of Christian activity will expend itself through un- 
denominational agencies without the sacraments, and we 
shall have a union which will leave the churches hollow 
shells because their vital principle has been transferred 
to voluntary and independent lay societies. It is well 
known that there is even now a large element in one of 
the strongest of these organizations of laymen which is 
demanding a change in the rule that active membership 
shall be limited to members of evangelical churches, and 
that the leaders have had to exert all their influence to 
prevent a trend that would be centrifugal to the churches. 
The time is swiftly passing, if indeed it has not al- 
ready passed, when ecclesiastical bodies can prudently 
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assume an attitude of indifference or obstruction towards 
the movement for organic union. While attempting to 
avoid what they believe to be a danger in union, a worse 
thing may befall them and the cause of Christ—a church- 
less union of laymen who will simply ignore their eccle- 
siastical guides. 

Timid, hesitant men caution us to wait. We have 
waited for weary anxious decades. There are limits to 
the duty of waiting. We cannot acquiesce in being for- 
ever put off with the time-worn plea that “‘the time is 
not yet here for union.” It never will be, if some oppo- — 
nents can have their way. Christian spirit does not al- 
ways require surrender. To acquiesce indefinitely in sec- 
tarian divisions while the world is going to the devil, 
rather than incur the risk of strife with men who insist 
upon perpetuating them, would be weakness, not meek- 
ness. To say that “conditions are not ripe”’ for organic 
union is to confuse objectors with Providence. Con- 
ditions have been ripe for a dozen years. It is objectors 
that are unripe. We may say with Shakespeare’s Henry 


the Fifth at Agincourt: 


‘‘All things are ready, if our minds be so.” 


It is a serious question how long a needed reform 
should be postponed after it becomes evident that the 
need is desperate, that a large majority is ready to act, 
and that delay is doing great harm. 

After long and acrimonious debates as to how specie 
payments could be resumed in America, the Hon. John 
Sherman brought the controversy to a sudden end by 
the sensible dictum: “The way to resume is to resume.” 
Whereupon Congress stopped talking and passed the 
needed bill. There are some communions today that are 
ready for the same kind of action. They have discussed 
union for decades, and they can go on discussing it for- 
ever. The time has now come for them to do what they 
have been professing themselves to be anxious to do. 
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The task of evangelizing the world is so enormous, it 
must be conducted in so many different and widely sep- 
arated lands, it requires such vast resources, and is con- 
fronted by such stupendous obstacles, that there is no 
likelihood whatever that it will be achieved, unless the 
people of God combine more harmoniously and effectively 
than they are combining now. A _ sundered Church, 
battling against the united forces of evil, is fighting at a 
fearful disadvantage. If God shall give the victory in 
such circumstances, it will not be because He approves 
our divisions, but because the salvation of the world is 
too precious in His sight to be indefinitely delayed by 
the failure of man to discern the signs of the times. 

From this viewpoint many are looking with eager hope 
to the meeting at Geneva this summer of representatives 
of the Commissions that have been appointed to plan for 
the World Conference on Faith and Order. In common 
with large numbers of Christian men, they want to get 
beyond movements that are ostensibly in the interest of 
union, but that really camouflage disunion. Present 
indications point to a broadly influential assemblage of 
Church leaders from many lands and communions. 
The whole Christian world should make this conference 
the subject of special prayer. 

The union of the people of God is coming. There can 
be no doubt about it. Too many earnest souls are pray- 
ing for it, providential indications too definitely point to- 
wards it, the words and the mind of our Lord are too un- 
mistakable to permit any other conclusion. Union may 
not come in our time; but come it will, sooner or later. 
A united Church of the Living God! There are hours 
when the vision of it rises before one with such beauty 
and majesty that the reverent words of the Psalmist 
spontaneously come: “Glorious things are spoken of 
thee, O City of God!” 

How earnestly do we desire the reunion of the scat- 
tered fragments of the Church of God? Have we faith 
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to believe that it will come? Are we praying, as a con- 
ference of missionaries in Tokyo in 1900 asked the Chris- 
tians of all communions in Japan to pray?—‘‘Look now, 
we beseech Thee, upon Thy Church and take from it 
division and strife and whatsoever hinders godly union 
and concord. Fill us with Thy love and guide us by 
Thy Spirit, that we may attain to that oneness for which 
Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, prayed.” 
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French Catholic Divines 


By J. Riviere, 
University of Strasbourg. 


It would be difficult to conceive that the revival of 
sacred studies which marked the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries should have 
failed to react on theological sciences, properly so called. 
Hid according to the saying of St. Anselm, the mission of 
theology is to produce a rational understanding of the 
faith, Fides quaerens intellectum, how could it neglect to 
maintain itself on a level with the general development 
of associated sciences? In this duty French theology has 
not been found wanting. 

Why should it be that among those outside the 
Church little is known save of the leaders of the extreme 
schools whom the modernist crisis has repelled from the 
Church? From whence comes the impression that be- 
tween this radicalism, so destructive of traditional be- 
liefs, and a certain type of conservatism which delights 
in routine there is no middle term? No view could be 
more inadequate. Indeed, there exists already in the 
various fields of theology a phalanx of sound scholars, 
who, in numbers destined to increase daily, make it their 
task to associate in one and the same loyalty a fidelity 
to the spirit of the Church and an enlightened observ- 
ance of scientific methods. For a time modernism suc- 
ceeded in disturbing their ranks, and the estrangement, 
before open hostility began, certainly made their task 
more difficult. But, in spite of these obstacles, the work- 
shops are open and work does not lag. 

Two great encyclopaedias are in course of publication 
and are already well advanced: the Dictionnaire de 
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théologie catholique (Dictionary of Catholic Theology), ed- 
ited by M. Mangenot, and the Dictionnaire apologétique 
de la foi catholique (Apologetic Dictionary of the Catholic 
Faith), edited by M. d’Alés. Both are careful to resort 
for each article to a recognized specialist; and each in its 
way is a summary of French theology, compiled by its 
best representatives. There are many reviews that give 
to those interested in Church matters information on the 
status of the religious problems of the day and endeavour 
to supply solutions: the Revue biblique (Biblical Review), 
which devotes itself to the study of the Holy Scriptures; 
the Revue thomiste (Thomistic Review) and the Revue des 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques (Review of Philo- 
sophic and Theological Sciences) for the great speculative 
problems of the faith; Recherches de science religieuse (In- 
vestigations in the Science of Religion) which ranges over 
the whole field of theology; the Revue bénédictine (Bene- 
dictine Review), the Bulletin dancienne littérature et d’ar- 
chéologie chrétienne (Bulletin for Ancient Christian Liter- 
ature and Archaeology) for the work of scholars relative 
to the early centuries of the Church. Less exclusively 
scholarly are the Revue du clergé francais (Review for the 
French Clergy), the Etudes (Studies), the Revue pratique 
d@ apologétique (Review for Applied Apologetics) which 
make the results of science available to general readers 
of cultivated tastes. 

Besides these publications of a collective nature, to 
which scholars of the first rank lend their co-operation, 
French theology has produced works considerable enough 
and personalities important enough to be representative 
of the methods which the Church honours in the various 
branches of sacred science. 


I 


At all times Catholic theology has comprised a so- 
called “positive” group, which devotes itself to the spe- 
cial and methodical study of the sources of the Faith, 
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that is to say, of the inspired Scriptures and the various 
documents of ecclesiastical tradition. But the curiosity 
of the day has turned to history with an unwonted fer- 
vour and ever increasing demands. The problems con- 
cerning origins are objects of special attention. Believ- 
ers and their adversaries are both occupied in an investi- 
gation, even to the most concrete detail, of the way in 
which the deposit of revelation was formed. Its primi- 
tive appearance is sought, and attempts made to trace 
successive accretions through the ages that have given it 
form. This general intellectual activity has resulted in a 
revival of positive theology, and Pius X, in the practical 
instructions which form the conclusion of the celebrated 
encyclical Pascendi (Of Pastoral Care), has recognized 
officially that it merits today ‘‘more attention than it 
did formerly.” 

Without being the only source of revelation for the 
Church, the Bible is, nevertheless, its most ancient and 
most venerable witness. Although more remote, the Old 
Testament is none the less the foundation of the Chris- 
tian edifice, and for this reason Catholic Theology is not 
and cannot be indifferent to it. It is a question of es- 
tablishing the divine character of Judaism. And in this 
field M. Touzard of the Institut Catholique of Paris en- 
joys a veritable monopoly. Author of a general study of 
the religion of Israel (La religion d’Israél) in Bricourt’s 
Ou en est V histoire des religions (Present State of the His- 
tory of Religion), vol. ii, he has since summed up the 
principal parts of that general review in two articles of 
the Dictionnaire apologétique (Dictionary of Apologetics) 
which are worth a volume. Under the entry, “Juif: peu- 
ple,”’ he treats fully the two questions, Jewish monothe- 
ism and the Messianic hope; the article ‘‘ Moise et Josué” 
(Moses and Joshua) affords occasion for a professedly 
analytic study of the revelation at Sinai. These are 
works at once condensed and thorough. They give the 
most satisfactory idea of the way in which, in the 
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Church’s view, the results of criticism may be reconciled 
with the traditional positions of the Faith. 

Greater, and above all more evident, is the importance 
of the Gospel, involving as it does the immediate origins 
of Christianity. The avowed intent of unbelieving sci- 
ence is to make a cleft between the personal thought of 
Jesus and the institutions or the dogmas which resulted 
from it. Early in the present century, modernism, by 
popularizing the results of the German hypercriticism, 
suddenly drew general attention to this problem. At the 
height of the controversy there appeared a work by M. 
Lepin, a young professor of Lyons, who is destined to 
make a name for himself in the field of exegesis. This 
book, entitled Jésus Messie et Fils de Dieu daprés les 
Evangiles synoptiques (Jesus Messiah and Son of God Ac- 
cording to the Synoptic Gospels), is as yet unequalled in 
its sphere, and it may be mentioned as an example of 
the activity and position of the best opponents of mod- 
ernism. It shows that the most authentic Gospel of 
Jesus contains the germ of the Christianity that was to 
follow. 

Since then, two special parts of this vast domain have 
been investigated by two of the most competent theolo- 
gians of the Society of Jesus. After a period of activity 
in which he dealt with a variety of subjects and pub- 
lished a number of studies which have unfortunately not 
yet been gathered into a volume, M. Léonce de Grand- 
maison devoted himself to the Gospel, and the fruit of 
his labours is the article in the Dictionnaire apologétique 
entitled “Jesus-Christ.”’ This is a masterpiece of science 
and penetration, bringing out the witness of Jesus to 
Himself in all the train of circumstances which assure us 
of its validity. On the other hand, M. Jules Lebreton is 
a man of one book, which nevertheless from its first day 
has been reckoned among the most remarkable: Les 
origines du dogma de la Trinité (Sources of the Dogma of 
the Trinity). Since the Trinity is one of those central 
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truths towards which the whole economy of revelation 
points, the author is led by the subject to treat the 
most vital questions of neo-testamentary theology and to 
bring into prominence the transcendence of the Gospel 
alike in regard to the Old Testament and the Hellenic 
environment. The interest of these publications consists 
in the effort they represent to connect by a diligent an- 
alysis of Gospel documents the person of Jesus with the 
essential elements of the Christian system, a method 
which will be demanded hereafter for each article of the 
Creed and has already been applied to the chief of them. 

Next to the problem of the Gospel in importance is 
that of Paulinism, whether the aim be to bring out the 
personal thoughts of the Apostle or to show their bearing 
on the theology of later times. Fr. Ferdinand Prat has 
proved himself a master here through his two fine vol- 
umes entitled: La théologie de St. Paul (The Theology of 
St. Paul). The importance of the Pauline writings can- 
not be overestimated either for the witness they bear to 
the primitive faith or for the theological explanations to 
which they give impulse and attraction. That fact is 
enough to show the value of a work like this which offers 
a most careful study of the doctrinal contents of the 
Pauline Epistles. To crown his efforts it only remains 
for the author to give us the expected volume on the re- 
lations of Paulinism to the thought of Jesus. 

Catholic theology has always regarded it as a duty to 
rely on the Scriptures. But it is highly significant to see 
how, instead of contenting itself with disconnected and 
fragmentary citations, it is seeking more and more to es- 
tablish itself on the basis of a broad exposition of bib- 
lical doctrine, itself illuminated by all the side-lights from 
history. Thus there is evident in the Church the inten- 
tion to maintain Catholic teaching in close agreement 
with the Word of God, and with this the growing desire 
to grasp that teaching in the full purport of its manifes- 
tation. 
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II 


It is, however, providential that Divine revelation 
comes to mankind not through the dead letter of a book 
alone, but through the living medium of tradition. Fa- 
thers of the Church and theologians, guided therein by 
ecclesiastical authority, have had as their function to 
transmit to successive generations the teaching entrust- 
ed by the Master to His first disciples in the name of 
God. It is very evident that they have not played the 
part of passive instruments in this transmission. Each 
has repeated the Divine message with his own personal 
accent; by force of their reflection obscure points have 
been illuminated and ideas which had been more or less 
indistinctly grasped have attained to the full light of ex- 
plicit teaching. Some of these doctrines, especially when 
the danger of heresy has arisen, have been reclothed in 
technical formulas which have seemed necessary in order 
the better to assure the exact expression and faithful 
preservation of the common faith. This whole collection 
of facts bears the name of dogmatic development. 

But in this age-long elaboration of Divine revelation, 
the Church clearly intends to do nothing more than 
guard the deposit entrusted to it. It does not claim the 
right of initiation, except in matters of pure form or of a 
secondary nature, and in this it follows the rule of Vin- 
cent de Lérins: Non nova sed nove (Not new yet in 
new ways). But this immutability, in which it glories, 
is disputed today. In the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury German science multiplied syntheses, all of which 
tend to establish breaks in the continuity of Catholic tra- 
dition and to show how varied influences have broken 
the current of it. The history of dogma is, however, a 
science of French origin, and far from being an instru- 
ment of war on the Church, such men as Petau and 
Thomassin showed in the seventeenth century how it 
could serve as an arm of defence. In response to the at- 
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tacks of Protestant or rationalistic historians Catholic 
theology has only to remind itself of its glorious ancestors 
and to take up their work with new resources. 

The honour of having revived this tradition belongs to 
Mgr. Batiffol, who was the chief initiator of positive the- 
ology in France and still remains its master mind. 
Trained by the illustrious de Rossi in veneration for 
Christian antiquity, and taught the critical treatment of 
sources by the lessons of Mgr. Duchesne, Mer. Batiffol, 
still young, was appointed head of the Institut Catholique 
in Toulouse. Under his direction this establishment soon 
became an intellectual centre, whose influence extended 
even to foreign countries. His activity has not been 
slackened by circumstances which drew him away from 
Toulouse and brought him to Paris; for the history of 
dogma was and still is the principal study of a life de- 
voted entirely to ecclesiastical science. A little volume, 
modestly entitled Etudes d’histoire et de théologie positive 
(Studies in History and Positive Theology), reveals to 
the general public the name and method of the author. 
Amid three searching studies on points of history, there 
stands out a more extensive study of “The Origins of Pen- 
ance.” This is among all others a delicate question, in 
which the examination of texts establishes the continuity 
of the dogma, while showing undeniable variations in 
disciplinary provisions. This work, which was published 
in 1902, had reached a fifth edition in 1907, a fact which 
sufficiently shows its success and suggests its influence. 
In the interval a similar volume appeared on the origins 
of Eucharistic dogma.! Later, the author, applying the 
same method to a more complex subject, threw light on 
the origins of the dogma of the Church in L’église navs- 
sante et le catholicisme (The New-born Church and Ca- 
tholicism). This study was soon followed by a volume on 
La paix constantinienne et le catholicisme (The Peace of 


1See Waterman’s commendation of this work in The Primitive 
Tradition of the Eucharistic Body and Blood (1919), pp. 261-267. 
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Constantine and Catholicism), and later publications are 
to bring his study up to the time of St. Leo. The inspir- 
ation common to all these works is to seek behind the 
contingencies of history the persistence of the kernel of 
revelation, and without disregarding the former never to 
lose sight of the latter. By this twofold character, the 
work of Mgr. Batiffol has provided for positive theology 
its program and model. 

Following his example and often system, other points 
of Christian doctrine have been submitted to the historic 
method: in 1905, the dogma of the Redemption, by the 
writer of this paper; in 1906, sacramental theology, by 
M. Pourrat; in 1907, the history of reordinations, by M. 
Saltet; in 1912, the problem of the salvation of unbeliev- 
ers, by M. Capéran. In these varied works a dogma or 
group of dogmas is followed through history from the 
Scriptures to its definitive expression. Thus opportunity 
is given to verify the general law of the development of 
dogmas and to determine its special application to each. 

Other theologians have preferred to the doctrinal mon- | 
ograph a synthetic monograph for each author. The 
model of this type is certainly the monumental article en- 
titled “‘Augustin,” contributed to the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique by Fr. Portalié. Of the same char- 
acter are the Théologie de St. Hippolyte (Theology of St. 
Hippolytus) and the Théologie de Tertullien (Theology of 
Tertullian), by M. Adhémar d’Alés, and Nestorius et la 
controverse nestorienne (Nestorius and the Nestorian Con- 
troversy), by Fr. Jugie. To these must be added the 
Histoire du schisme d@ Antioche (History of the Antiochian 
Schism), by Fr. Cavalléra, who treats with such knowl- 
edge and moderation this period so confused and _per- 
plexing for the history of dogma in the fourth century. 
The aim of these studies is to present a general survey of 
the theological thought of a given period. They are es- 
pecially valuable when they have reference to an event 
or an author of primary importance. 
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These varied analyses have contributed to prepare for 
a synthesis which should present the general history of 
Christian doctrine. M. Tixeront, professor of the Cath- 
olic faculty of Lyons, has accomplished this vast task for 
the early period. His Histoire des dogmes (History of 
Dogmas), begun in 1905, was completed in 1912, and 
since 1915 the author has published a fifth revised and 
enlarged edition. With untiring zeal and the strictest in- 
tegrity, this author has examined the writings of the Fa- 
thers and the abundant literature dealing with them. 
The result of this vast study is a faithful picture of Chris- 
tian thought in the patristic age. There is no work which 
shows more perfectly the progress of positive theology in 
the Church of France and gives clearer proof of the 
fruits this method is capable of producing. 


Il 


Christian doctrine, so far as concerns its origins and 
the successive forms of its development, is part of history, 
but by the affirmations which it proclaims it enters at the 
same time into the category of the reasoning sciences. 
Divine revelation gives the believer the assurance of 
possessing the treasure of absolute and infallible truth 
concerning God and our relations to Him. But, to be 
understood, this truth must be brought into relation to 
the ideas resulting from human experience. In itself it 
presents to the reason a series of problems which demand 
solution, a sum of principles rich in endless consequences. 
Its subordinate teachings outline a system of the super- 
natural world which it is the part of reason to fill in. 
That is as much as to say: There is room for a theolog- 
ical investigation of the faith. 

There are people, it is true, who in their lack of insight 
believe this to be impossible, while faint-hearted believ- 
ers fear from it some attack upon the faith. Distrustful 
of human reason, the former think it incapable of ever 
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piercing the Divine mystery; the latter are dismayed at 
the alloy it might add to the pure metal of revelation. 
The Church has more confidence in the human mind; it 
authorizes, it even encourages, a reverent study of it. 
Its whole past bears witness to its approval of a sanely 
conceived theological speculation, and the Vatican Coun- 
cil officially recognizes this in principle. ‘Enlightened 
by the Faith, reason, when it searches with care, rever- 
ence and modesty, may acquire, with God’s help, a cer- 
tain—and undoubtedly very useful—understanding of 
mysteries, either by their analogy to natural truths or by 
the bonds which unite them to one another and with the 
supreme end of humanity” (Constitution “‘ Dei Filius,” 
c. iv). In the wide-spread crises of rationalism, which is 
playing havoc at present with the reason of man, this 
strictly theological work is more than ever opportune, 
and in it the Church of France has acquitted itself with 
honour. 

As a guide and model for theologians the Popes since 
Leo XIII have warmly commended the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. This recommendation would very nat- 
urally be heeded especially by the Dominican Order, who 
have taken it upon them as a filial duty to revive among 
us the school of the Angelic Doctor. Thomistic theology 
dominates the exposition of catholic dogma which Fr. 
Monsabré has been giving for a quarter of a century from 
his dais-chair at Notre-Dame, in Paris. In his addresses 
there is no reason to look for closely reasoned discussions 
and profound analyses unsuited to his auditors, but as a 
concise initiation into the main lines of Christian dogma 
they have rendered and may yet render many kinds of 
service. 

Beside this work of general popularization, the Do- 
minican school has devoted itself to works of a more sci- 
entific character. The most illustrious defender of Thom- 
ism at Rome, His Eminence Cardinal Billot, is French by 
birth. Following the old masters of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury, he has made it a rule to take as the basis of his lec- 
tures the text itself of St. Thomas, of which his own 
treatises offer themselves only as a commentary. But 
this vigorous mind, inclined to metaphysical specula- 
tions, is constantly mingling personal conceptions with 
the thought of the master. It is in this way that he has 
discussed the principal dogmatic parts of the Swmma. 
To this he has added a treatise De ecclesia (Of the 
Church) and a second De traditione (Of Tradition) which 
afford him occasion to enter with all the weight of his 
authority into the thick of the controversies of the day. 

This work of Thomistic reconstruction, which Cardinal 
Billot undertook for the schools, other theologians have 
sought to extend to the intelligent public in general. 
_ Thus Fr. Pégues has undertaken to make the entire 
thought of St. Thomas known through a Commentaire lit- 
téral de la Somme Théologique (Literal Commentary on 
the “Summa Theologiae’’), which already contains 
twelve volumes and will comprise in all a score on the 
Summa Theologiae. His fellow professor at the Collegio 
Angelico at Rome, Fr. Edouard Hugon, takes up the 
principal mysteries in monographs. In this way he 
has already studied the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Redemption and the Eucharist, giving a separate volume 
to each. Both scholars represent the good, orthodox 
Thomism and their attention is less directed to the 
solution of present-day problems than to safeguarding 
from loss the least particle of the teachings of the past. 
The result is that, as with all archaeology, their writ- 
ings demand some degree of technical initiation. Beyond 
the advantage of upholding a venerable tradition, the 
aim and the result of these great speculations, of which 
the original Thomist system is the type, is to furnish 
nourishment to the demand for logic in the human 
mind. 

In this very field the Thomist theology has rivals who 
have long served the controversial writers of the school 
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as objects of polemic attack and who have not, even to- 
day, given up the fight. Among the Franciscans, Fr. 
Déodat-Marie is engaged in calling back to life the too- 
neglected memory of the Subtle Doctor. On the one 
hand, he addresses to theologians, under the title Capi- 
talia Scoti (Chapters on Scotus), a methodical synthesis 
of Scotus’s doctrinal system; on the other, he offers to 
the general run of readers an exposition of the great 
Christian dogmas according to Scotist principles. His 
chief work is consecrated to the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion under the title Powrquot Jésus-Christ (Why Jesus 
Christ?), in which one may discover an intentional re- 
joinder to the famous Cur Deus Homo (Why God-Man) 
of St. Anselm. One of his brothers in the Order, Fr. 
Bertoni, has devoted a very instructive volume to a 
general study of the life and doctrine of Duns Scotus. 

In old days the Molinist school was not less alert, and 
though its activity does not now find expression in publi- 
cations of equal extent, it still counts numerous and 
faithful partisans in the Company of Jesus. The three 
most notable representatives of it are Fr. Chossat, au- 
thor of the article “Dieu’’ (God) in the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique, an article which alone is worth a 
whole library; Fr. Le Bachelet, known for his studies on 
Bellarmin and his little treatise on Original Sin (Péché 
originel); and Fr. Bainvel, whose first works: Nature et 
surnaturel (Natural and Supernatural) and La foi et l’acte 
de for (Faith and the Act of Faith), belong to dogmatic 
theology. It is in France, too, that Francis Suarez, the 
glory of the Jesuit Order, has at last found in Fr. de Scor- 
railles a biographer worthy of him. In connection with 
the very notable instructions of Father General Laedo- 
chowski, this noble example will surely encourage the 
theologians of the Society to conserve the special tradi- 
tions which are their honour; and the Molinist school is 
destined once more to witness glorious days. 

Yet it is not always possible, and it is never sufficient, 
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for theology to confine itself to the old formulas. New 
problems arise which demand of it an attempt at inevi- 
table adaptation. Of these questions the most serious 
have arisen about the concept of faith, of the dogma 
which is the expression of it, of the Church which is its 
guardian and of the apologetics which should furnish its 
justification. These are questions difficult in themselves, 
which modernist controversy has contributed not a lit- 
tle to obscure. They have not failed to arrest the at- 
tention of Catholic theologians, and it is unquestionably 
these which have elicited the most original doctrinal 
publications of our time. Such are the scholarly disserta- 
tions of Fr. Bainvel, De magisterio vivo et traditione (Of 
Living Authority and Tradition) and De vera religione et 
apologetica (Of True Religion and Apologetics), the some- 
what oratorical exposition of Fr. Sertillanges on the 
Church and especially the authoritative works of Fr. 
Gardiel, La crédibilité et Vapologétique (Credibility and 
Apologetics) and Le donné révélé et la théologie. A dis- 
ciple of this latter, Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, has already 
made for himself a name by his work on God, and a great 
treatise De divina revelatione (Of Divine Revelation). In 
his work Dieu et Vagnosticisme contemporain (God and 
Contemporary Agnosticism), M. Michelet discusses ef- 
fectively the pragmatism of William James. Fully con- 
vineed that the very foundations of Christian order are 
involved, and equally enlightened concerning the aspi- 
rations of souls and the principles of the Church, these 
theologians are marking out the broad and sure road on 
which may be realized an accord between traditional 
Christianity and the conclusions that have been at- 
tained in the fields of religious history and religious psy- 
chology. 

Sooner or later will not at last the same problem arise 
in the case of purely dogmatic truths? As a manifesta- 
tion of this tendency it is interesting to note that already 
some of the authors cited above have felt the need of 
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completing their positive researches by a theological ex- 
position freed from the limitations of their special school 
though still faithful to its spirit, for instance, M. Capéran 
regarding the problem of the salvation of infidels and M. 
Riviére regarding the dogma of the Redemption. It can 
be foreseen that attempts of this sort will tend to multi- 
ply in such a way as to furnish to the minds of contem- 
poraries, in accord with the eternal mission of theology, a 
more and more adequate understanding of the faith. 


IV 


Whatever the importance of dogmatic speculation may 
be, it should not lead us to forget that Christian revela- 
tion is a law of conduct as much as if not more than a law 
of thought. If Christ came to reveal to the world “the 
secrets of the Kingdom,” it is not that His disciples 
should become absorbed in the sterile contemplation of 
an abstruse gnosis; it is that they should have life in 
themselves and should spread it abroad. As with the 
good tree, they are to be known by their fruits. Chris- 
tian ethics is far from setting up the same problems that 
dogma does and far from rousing the same kinds of op- 
position. It has, however, none the less, its special dif- 
ficulties and these call for the exercise of rational discus- 
sion. It has also its own resources which make it fruitful 
in developments yet undefined. 

Too often men shelter themselves behind the bad ex- 
ample of Pascal to confound ethics and casuistry, and 
from the more or less real excesses of this to cast dis- 
credit on that. There should be no hesitation in pro- 
claiming that any doctrine which claims to be really 
practical is under obligation to take account of the thou- 
sand contingencies of life, and that those who make 
ethics their profession ought, therefore, to face these di- 
verse possible cases, that they may not impose on the 
human will a heavier burden than it can reasonably bear 
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and than duty exacts of it. Even as jurists are con- 
cerned to reduce the scope of civil law to its strict mini- 
mum so, for the divine and ecclesiastical law, the casuists 
are within their rights in devoting themselves to a labour 
of discrete interpretation. Scholarly manuals, all more 
or less in the spirit of St. Alphonso de Liguori, accom- 
plish in large measure this task for moulding the future 
directors and judges of conscience. 

But the moral law properly so called remains still to 
be studied in order to establish firmly its foundations in 
its appeal to intellect and to show the amplitude of its 
applications to guide and stimulate the will for the ef- 
fort which putting it into practice demands. This ser- 
vice of exalted religious instruction is assured by Fr. 
Janvier in his instructions at Notre Dame. Fr. Monsa- 
bré having set forth Catholic dogma with as much profit 
as success, his followers have sought to realize the same 
good work for ethics. Already Mgr. d’Hulst had as- 
signed this task to himself, and the conferences which he 
devoted to the first precepts of the Decalogue remain a 
model of rigorous philosophical analysis and of sober elo- 
quence. Fr. Janvier, coming into this inheritance after 
some preachers had had their day, sought to take up 
the Archbishop’s programme and has been developing it 
for twenty years. After having shown the abstract prin- 
ciples of the ethical life, he took for his theme each of the 
great theological and cardinal virtues. In connection 
with these he has found occasion to treat the various ob- 
ligations which react upon the Christian in the duplex 
individual and social sphere. 

A current exposition addressed to all, such as that of 
Fr. Janvier, must of necessity subordinate or sacrifice the 
metaphysical problems which remain, in spite of every- 
thing, at the basis of duty. This gap has been in large 
measure filled by Fr. Sertillanges in his volume on La 
philosophie morale de St. Thomas d’Aquin (The Moral 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas). The strong synthe- 
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sis of the Angelic Doctor’s teaching shows, in fact, how 
Christianity, not satisfied with furnishing an empiric law 
of life, constitutes a rationalized ethics of the Good. A 
collection of Christian Moralists prepared under the su- 
pervision of M. l’Abbé Baudin, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg, proposes to support this truth through 
the witness of history by giving renewed life to the ethical 
‘teachings and works of the great authors of the past. 

On this practical side certain problems of particular 
urgency have evoked special studies. In what concerns 
individual morals no questions are more important and 
none more debated than those which have to do with 
education. In response to these prepossessions Fr. Gil- 
let has made a study of the Educative Power of Catholic 
Ethics (La puissance éducative de la morale catholique), a 
general theme whose principle he has himself applied to 
the education of the heart, of character and of the will. 
To the same order of ideas belong the very subtle an- 
alyses of M. Antonin Eymieu on self-government (Le 
gouvernement de soi-méme) and the little books of M. 
Guibert on goodness (La bonté), piety (La piété) and 
character (Le caractére), whose ascetic conclusions are al- 
ways based on a broad and sound psychology. 

Christian ethics aspires to control public life equally 
with and no less than private life. Now, however, terri- 
ble crises have made the political and social question 
everywhere the order of the day. Into these fresh 
wounds of modern society some Good Samaritans are 
seeking to pour the balm of the Gospel. The social 
teaching of Jesus has been displayed once and again by 
M. Lugan and by M. Garriguet; that of St. Paul by M. 
Calippe. A collection of studies and documents to make 
known to our contemporaries ‘“‘the social thought and 
activity of Christianity’ has been for several years in 
course of publication. Fr. de Pascal has formulated 
didactically the principles of this Christian tradition in 
his Philosophie morale et sociale (Ethical and Social Phil- 
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osophy), while Fr. Sertillanges draws from it the most 
immediate applications in his volumes: La_ politique 
chrétienne (Christian Politics) and Socialisme et chris- 
tranisme (Socialism and Christianity). All these works 
are the late-ripening fruit of the great movement con- 
secrated by Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical Rerwm Nova- 
rum (Of New Things), a movement which has never 
slackened since that day. 

Nor can international life escape the action of Chris- 
tianity. Since the early years of the century this had 
been perceived by a select group of the faithful gathered 
around M. Alfred Vanderpol in the Catholic League for 
Peace (Ligue des catholiques pour la paix). Three publi- 
cations, all anterior to the war, remain as a witness to 
the fruitful and enlightened activity that reigned in this 
school. They are Le droit de guerre daprés les théologiens 
et les canonistes du moyen-dge (The Law of War according 
to Mediaeval Theologians and Canonists, 1911), La guerre 
devant le christianisme (War in the Eyes of Christianity, 
1912), L’église et la guerre (The Church and War, 1913). 
Then the terrible war of 1914 came to reawaken these 
doctrinal concerns among all who did not believe in an 
unavoidable reign of force or in the saving grace (vertu 
spécifique) of abstractions. And so Mgr. du Vauroux, 
Bishop of Agen, was led to seek to throw the light of 
Christian principles on the weighty problems of the war 
and of patriotism. So, too, in his turn Fr. Chossat took 
up once more the teachings of Suarez on war and peace 
(La guerre et le paix), while M. Yves de la Briére discussed, 
both as historian and as theologian, the idol of the day, 
the League of Nations (La société des nations). It may 
be asserted that there is not a single question of the 
present hour to which Catholic moralists are not eager 
to accord a serious attention and to give a straightfor- 
ward answer. 

While the searchers are thus busied, each in his sphere, 
by the use of scientific methods, to bring to new fertility 
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the various divisions of the theological field, others are 
taking up a task more modest but not less useful, the 
task of carrying over into the schools the assured results 
of their researches. In every order of studies the treat- 
ment of the classical books is a sure sign of the intellect- 
ual level. In this regard the two most recent productions 
of French theology attest the progress from within which 
it is experiencing. The Synopsis theologiae dogmaticae et 
moralis (Synopsis of Moral and Dogmatic Theology) by 
M. Tanquerey, first published in America, is today in 
general use in most French seminaries. Through the 
knowledge of the facts which it shows, it furnishes the 
elements of an instruction adapted in every particular to 
actual needs. Though still incomplete the Lectures on 
Dogmatic Theology (Lecons de théologie dogmatique) pub- 
lished by M. Labauche have already met with a favour- 
able reception from the clergy. The reader feels that in 
them the writer has been in personal touch with his 
sources and has made judicious use of the best works. 

By these various lecture courses, many of which are of 
the first rank, while all have serious value, Catholic the- 
ology is showing its will not to remain aloof from the 
general movement of ideas and sciences; yet, on the 
other hand, it counts as its duty, while it draws from its 
treasure house riches at once old and new, to maintain 
on the plane of the most modern demands the immutable 
deposit of the divine revelation. 
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The Present Condition of the 
Doctrines of the Incarnation and 
the Trinity 


By F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc., 
Lecturer and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Dogmatic Theology is no assemblage of unrelated and 
independent doctrines, as a library catalogue is an arbi- 
trarily arranged collection of independent facts. It is 
rather a systematic unity or organic whole, its parts 
reciprocally involving and determining one another, and 
conspiring to produce one complex meaning. The whole 
controls the parts, as an end controls the means thereto; 
and no place can be found in such a whole for a doctrine 
unassimilable with the rest, any more than in natural 
science, without disruption of it as a systematic unity, 
room could be found for a natural history of centaurs. 
Nevertheless, Christian dogma did not start as a ready- 
made unity. Its doctrines were to a large extent elabora- 
ted piece-meal; and the restatement or reconstruction 
of each must be undertaken, to a large extent, separately. 
Still, in the attempt to define and develop any one par- 
ticular doctrine, an eye must always be kept on others, 
especially on those most cognate, else false moves may 
easily be made; for truth is not connected as the links in 
a chain, but as meshes in a net. 

In no case is this interconnexion closer than in that of 
the two doctrines with which this Article is to deal, though 
here the relation of interdependence is perhaps not to a 
great extent reciprocal. The doctrine of the Incarnation, 
or of the deity of Christ, precedes that of the Trinity, and 
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the latter dogma presupposes the former. Consequently, 
in reconstruction, which is nowadays being tentatively 
prepared for or begun, the doctrine of the Trinity must 
wait upon the reformulation of the doctrine of the Person 
of Christ. The meaning to be found for the “Persons”’ of 
the Trinity will depend upon how the Person of Christ is 
to be described—whether, e.g., He is to be conceived as 
a pre-existent Subject; and indeed so will the need of a 
doctrine of the Trinity at all, in any sense that is im- 
portant either for Christian religion or Christian phi- 
losophy. 

But the fear must be expressed at the outset that the 
time when any reconstruction of the doctrine of the Per- 
son of Christ or of the Incarnation, such as may receive 
general consent among Christian theologians, shall be 
possible, is not yet in sight. I do not imply that in the 
various attempts in this connexion which recent theology 
has made there is no common tendency differing some- 
what from the traditional or ecumenical interpretation; 
I rather mean that as yet all such attempts as I am 
acquainted with, despite their promise in some respects of 
abiding results, are characterized to a certain extent by 
vacillation, and consequently by inconsistency: by giving 
with one hand and taking away with the other, by a 
clinging to tradition at some points which is obviously 
incompatible with the desertion of it at others. And 
perhaps this is even more noticeable when discussion of 
how our Lord’s Person is to be conceived leads a writer to 
skirt the other problem of the triune being of God. It is — 
not the primary purpose of this article to contribute sug- 
gestions as to the form which restatement of either doc- 
trine should take; but rather to attempt to prepare the 
way for such work by pointing out clearly the need of 
doing away with the vagueness and mutual inconsistency — 
of lines of thought which are sometimes to be found in 
close juxtaposition in the pages of the same work. 

These hindrances must first be cleared away before 
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reconstruction can be undertaken. In venturing upon 
the attempt to render this humbler form of service, I shall 
be but following out in one instance the demand, which I 
expressed in a previous communication to this review, for 
that definiteness and intrinsic consistency which is an 
essential condition of arriving at an understanding or at 
agreement. 

First of all, a few words may be said as to the historic 
foundations of the two great dogmas with which we are 
now concerned. The doctrine of the Trinity, as moulded 
by the Christian Church, is based primarily, and, we may 
add, inferentially, on the alleged fact that Jesus Christ 
was incarnate God, and upon His utterances concerning 
Himself, His Father and the Holy Spirit. It is based, 
secondarily, on statements of apostolic writers, in which 
are contained the earliest extant expression of alleged fact 
as interpreted in the light of belief in the deity of our Lord. 
The foundation on which both doctrines rest, for better or 
for worse, is professed by the Church to be historical fact, 
interpreted in a particular way. Neither doctrine, that 
is to say, is the outcome of philosophical reflexion upon 
the necessary implications or preconditions of theistic 
belief in general, or upon the relation of God to the world: 
though the speculative thought of more recent time has 
endeavoured to find on these lines an independent justi- 
fication of the conception of God which the Trinitarian 
dogma asserts. 

There is no explicit statement as to the triune being of 
God in the New Testament, whether purporting to come 
from the lips of our Lord or the pen of an apostle. But 
the data from which this doctrine has been constructed 
are presented for all time in the canonical records of 
primitive Christian experience; and the doctrine has been 
regarded as the only possible outcome of those data, 
because it explicitly affirms their implicit meaning. With 
the substantiality of these data of fact and primitive inter- 
pretation, or with the history of the development of doc- 
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trine from them, I do not propose here to deal, save 
incidentally. These are matters that have been dis- 
cussed in numerous treatises, ancient and modern. But 
the interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity, so far as 
interpretation is possible, in terms of the concepts em- 
ployed in the present age, has scarcely been attempted; 
and in this direction there is room, and there is certainly 
need, for fresh effort. Such effort must indeed necessarily 
be tentative. The results to which an individual investi- 
gator is led might possibly serve somewhat to clarify 
thought, or they might prove incompatible with Chris- 
tian doctrine as a whole, and so be vain. One’s aim 
must therefore be to elicit preliminary discussion and 
criticism rather than to solve a long-standing problem. 
To raise questions of this kind, questions as to the 
meaning of the dogma in its received form, and its capa- 
bility of being formulated with greater intelligibility and 
significance in terms other than those which have been 
used in the past, will seem to some minds, and especially 
to such as cannot accept the doctrine in the form in which 
it has traditionally been presented, to serve theology 
better than would yet another repetition of how the doc- 
trine of the Trinity came to be expressed as it was in the 
fifth or some later bygone century, in terms of categories 
now obsolete and devoid of definite meaning for minds 
accustomed to the conceptual apparatus of modern logic 
and philosophy. On the other hand, any such step 
towards restatement or reconstruction will not commend 
itself to those who, for one reason or another, deem 
restatement of doctrines so vital and fundamental as 
those of the Incarnation and the Trinity to be impossible 
without disturbing the foundations on which all Chris- 
tian theology rests. But to such it may be explained 
that restatement does not necessarily imply assumption 
that the traditional statement enshrines no truth. It is 
rather a question of substitution of new terms for old: 
of terms which convey meaning to a modern mind, and 
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have some relation to its “apperceptive systems,’’ for terms 
which have lost meaningfulness for it. If, again, it be 
objected that the doctrines in question transcend logic, 
and therefore logical discussion of them is superfluous or 
futile, we may reply that the mysteriousness of the sub- 
ject-matter to be dealt with should not preclude such 
approximation to an understanding of it as can be made. 
Moreover, we cannot repudiate logic in theology, as 
something alien, irrelevant, and even mundane. It is 
through use of logic that we have come to have any 
theology at all; and the only demand of reconstruction is 
that we apply better or more modern logic than has 
hitherto been used. If any Christian doctrine be con- 
cerned with what is beyond all comprehension, it is ipso 
facto of no practical use, and its retention in any form is 
perhaps worse than useless. Our only concern is to find 
out, so far as we can, what is comprehensible; and that 
can only be done by endeavouring as best we may to com- 
prehend. Lastly, while possible objections are being fore- 
stalled, it may be well to emphasize that restatement or 
modernization does not mean adaptation to any and every 
latest wind of doctrine, to the most recent hypothesis, 
or to the psychological climate of the passing hour. 
“Modern thought”? means something other than a body 
of heterogeneous and tentative opinions; it means rather 
the tested results of a long period of human endeavour, 
which have become fixtures among our mental furniture; 
revision in the light of newer methods and their results, 
adaptation to relatively new but not to evanescent con- 
ceptions. No age can be bound by the dead hand of its 
predecessors; the letter, indeed, killeth. And if it should 
shock some minds to hint at going behind the deliverances 
of ecumenical councils, we need remember that even 
councils are not to be set above the source to which they 
owe their authority, and that the Spirit which we believe 
guided them does not confine His energizing to any par- 
ticular centuries, or compel Christians of all ages to use 
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as a vehicle for expressing revealed truth the Greek 
philosophy in terms of which alone the early Church was 
able to think and speak. 

Having endeavoured thus to disarm criticism hostile 
to any reconstructive work in connexion with the most 
fundamental of Christian doctrines, I may proceed to 
remark that the truth of the dogmas with which we are 
now particularly concerned, rests, for all generations since 
the apostolic age, on the trustworthiness of testimony and 
the correctness of apostolic and post-apostolic interpreta- 
tion. Now testimony and interpretation are alike fallible; 
and many of those who would fain call themselves 
Christians prefer to regard testimony and interpretation 
in the present case to be fallacious, rather than to strain 
their faith to accept, as true to fact, ideas so unamenable 
to comprehension as those of the deity of Christ and the 
triune being of God. Certainly the Unitarian is free 
from particular intellectual difficulties which have exer- 
cised, and we must in honesty say have baffled, the 
thought of the Church throughout its history: difficulties 
which still leave undiminished the burdens to be taken 
up by every Christian who would thoroughly and con- 
sistently think out the contents of his faith. The idea of 
the God-man, of the single Person at once human and 
(ontologically) divine, for all the expenditure of intellec- 
tual and moral effort bestowed upon its elucidation, can 
scarcely be said to be more intelligible today than when 
the problem of the Person of Christ was first encountered . 
by the Church; and the conception of the Godhead as in 
some real sense three in one, is as great a mystery now as 
it was when first it began to take shape in the mind of the 
Christian community. Doubtless it seems in some 
respects easier to regard Jesus Christ as an uniquely gifted 
but purely human being, who appropriated to Himself 
attributes which (as is alleged) had already been asso- 
ciated in Jewish thought with the Messiah—attributes 
such as heavenly origin, pre-existence, divinity—or to 
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whom these attributes were mistakenly but sincerely 
ascribed by His followers, than to adopt the Church’s 
estimate of His Person, along with all that such an esti- 
mate involves. This short way with the traditional 
estimate of Christ would, of course, dispose of everything 
characteristic in Christian theology, as it has historically 
been conceived. And, on the other hand, the Unitarian 
position, determined primarily by denial of the deity of 
Christ, or of a divine incarnation, is itself not free from 
difficulties of another kind. For, as I represented in a 
former contribution to this review, scientific (as opposed 
to subjectively controlled) criticism, does not result in 
purging the New Testament of the texts and contexts by 
which the dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation are 
supported. If the orthodox Christian require to transcend 
the principle of natural causation in order professedly to 
do justice to his data, the Unitarian seems driven to dis- 
pense with it; and to clip the outstanding facts to fit his 
theory, or to close his eyes to half the data. The Trini- 
tarian’s difficulty is with the apparent unintelligibility or 
mysteriousness of the concepts which his facts compel 
him to conceive; the Unitarian’s is with the obstinacy of 
the factual data as a whole, and the inability to find 
adequate causes for real effects or adequate explanation 
for the whole of the self-consciousness which the records 
attribute to Jesus, without transcending the principle of 
natural causation. When historical criticism has been 
purged of mere vagaries and of the subjectivity which has 
been a scandal in its field of investigation, and when 
pseudo-scientific prepossessions (discussed in a previous 
article) have been eliminated, we are left in possession of 
a body of fact, to doubt the actuality of which would 
involve violence to all human probability, and which 
makes the rejection 7n toto of our two cardinal dogmas 
seem dangerously near to arbitrariness. 

The alleged broad facts on which the doctrine of the 
Incarnation is primarily based, may be reduced to two. 
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The first is that Jesus, whether implicitly or explicitly, 
made claims implying that He was more than human; 
the second is, that in making such claims He was not 
self-deceived. 

The former of these contentions is the easier to vindi- 
cate. For after making all the concessions to negative 
criticism that can with reasonableness be demanded, we 
are left with a personality such as can hardly have been 
an artistic invention of composite authorship, and with 
utterances which similarly cannot, with any pretence of 
compatibility with our knowledge of mankind, be re- 
garded as fictitious creations. It is vain to urge that we 
may not be in possession of the ipsissima verba of Jesus. 
The question is not one of ipsissima verba, but of the self- 
consistent portraiture which the gist of the utterances 
implies, the consistency of them as a whole with the life 
and character of Him to whom they are attributed, the 
sublimity of both the utterances and the character, and 
their transcendence of the possibilities open to the age in 
which they appeared, its conditions and its limitations: 
these at least are facts, and facts which can hardly receive 
reasonable or probable explanation at the hands of a 
purely humanitarian theory of the Person of Christ. 
Rejection of the actuality of the whole of the utterances 
would involve rejection also of much of their circum- 
stantial setting: the gospels would be in all respects, and 
practically in all their details, a tissue of human fabri- 
cation or faulty interpretation. And if the gospels were 
thus disposed of, the epistles, which so intimately pre- 
suppose and depend on their theological content, and 
which receive so natural an explanation on the supposition 
that the gospels are in fundamental respects historical 
documents, would be left unaccounted for. These are of 
course old arguments; but they are such as have not been 
deprived of their force by the results, speculative or 
assured, of sober negative scientific criticism. They 
indicate that the facts on which the Christian Faith has 
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always, until lately, claimed to be grounded, are ob- 
stinate. 

But if the utterances attributed to our Lord be actual— 
I mean in the main, and in their gist—they certainly imply 
that He claimed to be more than a prophet and they seem 
to imply that He knew Himself to be superhuman. 
Many of His recorded sayings which were apparently 
incidental, evoked by the circumstances of the moment, 
as well as those in which His claims were more explicit, 
express His habitual self-consciousness in this respect. 
The invitation to the weary and heavy laden to come 
unto Him and take His burden upon them, is clearly one 
such; and it will not be necessary to quote the numerous 
others contained in the gospels. He claimed an unique 
relation with God, in virtue of which He again and again 
places Himself with the Father over against mankind, to 
whom He deems Himself related as King to subjects. 
And this claim is not merely asserted in words, but also 
lived out. He speaks, as any good man might speak, of 
His filial obedience and subordination to God; but with 
all His humility there is no sign of self-reproval, of con- 
sciousness of unworthiness or sin. He deemed Himself 
sinless, and impressed His followers as being sinless. He 
claimed power to forgive sin, to be the moral judge of 
men’s hearts; and, again, His life was a continuous illustra- 
tion in act of His verbal assumption of these divine pre- 
rogatives. Perhaps there is among His recorded sayings 
none which more directly implies His consciousness of 
being more than man than “‘My Father is greater than I’’; 
but this can be paralleled by others of similar significa- 
tion. It is true that on no occasion does Christ in so 
many words call Himself God, and that (quad man) He 
distinguishes Himself from God; but functions of several 
kinds to which He laid claim were such as He, His dis- 
ciples and His foes alike could associate with none but a 
divine being, or at least with a being altogether transcend- 
ing humanity. 
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If the unique features of the self-consciousness of Jesus, 
presented primarily in His life and character, and sec- 
ondarily in His sayings, be allowed actually to have 
belonged to Him, it will make no essential difference to 
the Christian argument whether, or to what extent, the 
theologically more striking utterances ascribed to Him 
in the Fourth Gospel are embellished with interpretation 
supplied by its author. Little more than explicit assev- 
eration of what is implicit in utterances found in the 
Synoptic Gospels, which are wont to be credited with 
greater historical value than the Fourth, is secured by 
appeal to the more dubious authority; and nothing 
essential is lost if this latter authority be discarded. If 
Jesus claimed an unique relation with the Father, in 
virtue of which He had power to forgive sin and to judge 
mankind, it is hardly worth while to raise critical diffi- 
culties as to His alleged assertions that He was the 
way, the truth and the life, or that He came down from 
the Father and would return to the glory which before 
He had shared with Him. If the former claims, woven 
into His life and bearing, were actually made, it becomes, 
however, relatively easy to accept also the assertion of 
His consciousness of pre-existence and other marks of 
transcendent personality. And then a natural explana- 
tion is afforded of the ascription to Him by His followers 
of the qualities which our records assert that He claimed 
for Himself, and the difficulty is overcome of accounting 
for their deification of Jesus—a process of thought un- 
natural to the pious Jew, however great his reverence 
might be for his master. 

Turning now to the other necessary precondition of 
reasonable belief in the deity of our Lord, we have to con- 
sider whether these are cogent reasons for holding that 
Jesus’ own belief 1 in His superhuman status, His unique 
relation both to’ God and all mankind, was true to fact. 
Of course there are obvious difficulties in the negative 
view. For it is ‘incompatible with the character and life 
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of Christ, with their impressive moral sincerity, that He 
_ deceived either Himself or His hearers, and incompatible 
with His “sweet reasonableness’? that He was an uncon- 
sciously deluded fanatic. Some relief from this dilemma 
might be afforded to those who are inclined to the view 
that Christ was innocently, and without moral harm, 
mistaken in asserting His superhuman claims, if it could 
be maintained that such claims were already at the time 
of His earthly life commonly associated in Jewish thought 
and teaching with the conception of the Messiah; so that, 
in identifying Himself with the Messiah, He inevitably 
appropriated to Himself the claims to a pre-mundane 
sharing of God’s glory and to moral judgeship of mankind 
at the end of the world. In this case the self-conscious- 
ness of Jesus could be represented as not the outcome 
of direct remembrance of a glorious pre-existence, or of 
immediate intuitive knowledge of any kind, nor yet on 
the other hand as the result of unbalanced mentality; but 
as mediated by ideas absorbed from without, vz., from 
the current beliefs of the age which as a pious Jew He 
took for granted. 

But there does not seem to be adequate evidence that 
before the Christian era the common conception of 
Messiah had become fused with that of a superhuman or 
divine mediator, pre-existing in glory with God. Such 
conceptions as the Memra, the Logos of Philo, etc., were 
not identified with the Messiah; and perhaps the only 
book which presents any unification similar in implica- 
tion to this, viz., one constituent of the composite book 
of Enoch, not only departs in this respect from the trend 
of Jewish teaching, but is possibly of so late a date as to 
be capable of having been influenced by Christian 
thought. So, even if Alexandrian ideas, or ideas akin to 
them, were generally discriminated among Palestinian 
Jews, and imbued popular thought as well as official 
teaching, there is no strong reason to believe that Jesus 
was influenced, through such reverence as He may have 
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had for the received teaching of His day, by any meta- 
physical or apparently metaphysical interpretations of 
Messiahship thrust upon His acceptance by contemporary 
thought, and causing Him to apply to Himself transcen- 
dent notions derived otherwise than from His own self- 
knowledge. It may be otherwise, so far as vehicles for 
expression are concerned, with St. Paul and the author of 
the Fourth Gospel; but it is difficult to believe that it. 
could have been so with the Subject Himself of that 
experience and life, which so impressed others by its 
majesty and its claims as to make interpretation in 
terms of the highest available categories a necessity 
for them. 

It would be interesting to learn how a liberal Jew, 
equipped with the necessary learning, would explain the 
interpretation of Christ’s Person which we find super- 
imposed on the bare facts of the history in the New 
Testament writings, and its origination in the Christian 
Jewish mind of the first century, especially as this highly 
important aspect of the theological issue presented to 
Christian scholars has been wont to receive little con- 
sideration from them. But, on inquiry, I do not find 
that modern Jewish scholarship has interested itself in 
such investigations. I am told by one such scholar who 
is in a position to know, that by his fellow-students among 
the liberal Jews who have been attempting to understand 
Jesus, little or nothing has been written on such subjects, 
and it is implied that this is due largely to the fact that 
for such Jews the inadmissibility of the Incarnation is 
axiomatic, and determined by philosophical convictions or 
presuppositions. In the philosophy of incarnation cur- 
rent among Jewish scholars, however, one is much less 
interested, in connexion with our problem, than in their 
attitude to historical and critical explanation of the 
literary facts; and an opinion on the latter issue could 
quite well be formed apart from all philosophical con- 
siderations, which, it may be remarked, ought really to 
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wait upon, and not to prejudge, the critical weighing of 
the facts. 

In the absence of such useful light for our guidance, 
one can only endeavour to estimate the worth of the first 
impulsive interpretations of the nature and status of 
Christ by examining the consistency of the consequences 
to which those interpretations lead. And the first to be 
studied is that which regards Christ as a pre-existent and 

ivine subject. 

This is certainly the plain meaning—in some passages— 
of the author of the Fourth Gospel and of St. Paul, not 
to speak of the Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Christ for them is the pre-existent subject who was with 
God, enjoying that communion with the Father that is 
only possible between two subjects of experience and not 
between a subject and his own states, attributes, or func- 
tions; He is the only begotten God, who for us men came 
down from heaven and became “flesh.” And “incarna- 
tion” is not the precise term which ought to be retained 
unless it means the assumption of humanity by such a 
subject who before existed as unincarnate; short of such 
implication, the term were better replaced by some other, 
such as, inspiration, immanence, or possession. It may 
be observed in passing that this issue is not solved, but 
merely shelved, if the metaphysical question in Chris- 
tology is waived, as by the Ritschlian, and Christ is deified 
only as having “‘the value of God’’; it can still be asked— 
and I believe must be answered—whether He is to be 
regarded as ontologically God, or a superhuman being 
between the divine and human, or merely an unique man. 
Historically, Christianity has maintained that He was 
very God of very God. And whether this be a true 
answer to the question or not, it is now realized on all 
hands that the answer raises difficulties which must fear- 
lessly be met—difficulties which until recently were not so 
plainly recognized as they are today. 

The first puzzle belongs to Christology. If Christ were 
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an incarnation of the eternal Logos, and that Logos be 
conceived as a pre-existent subject and not merely an 
adjective of the Father, how are we to explain the human 
experience—nay, the experience, for it is an unity—of 
Jesus? The old ecumenical answer is that in Christ were 
two natures and two wills; yet not two subjects synthe- 
sizing two experiences or mental lives, but that the Logos 
was in Him the sole subject or pure ego. This reduces the 
human nature of Christ to an impersonal something 
which, now that we have generally come to feel the im- 
possibility of believing in the existence of universals, 
such as human nature, apart from the individual beings 
in whom alone they are realized, we regard as but an 
abstraction and a mental figment, an entity for analytic 
thought but no separable actuality. It also makes the 
union of the two natures in one person an inscrutable and 
miraculous mystery; and mystery is no longer the 
cherished refuge which it was, e.g., in the Middle Ages. 

It is obvious then, that if we retain the conception of 
Christ as the incarnation of a divine subject, distinct quad 
subject from God the Father, the doctrine of His Person 
calls for theological restatement. And the attempt 
which has been made to elucidate the view that in the 
human Christ there was a divine subject by the theory of 
a Kenosis, a self-emptying of some at least of the divine 
attributes, has not proved wholly satisfying. We can 
understand a subject withholding the use or manifesta- 
tion of his power; to that there are analogies in human life. 
But we find it difficult to conceive of a subject relinquish- 
ing his knowledge or undergoing amnesia in respect of it. 
Here our only human analogies are in the sphere of so- 
called “divided personality,” an essentially pathological 
condition for human subjects. Even if we could con- 
ceive of the pure ego—the bare subject which knows, as 
distinguished from the self known—of our Lord’s pre- 
existent life, with none of its actual content, as present in 
the historic Jesus, which seems to involve the concreting 
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of an abstraction, it would remain utterly incompre- 
hensible to us how a subject which is in nature divine could 
experience as if it were a subject with quite another 
intrinsic nature: it is in virtue of its intrinsic nature that 
an individual subject is what it is, feels as it feels, knows 
as it knows, and so forth. It is true that it is no argu- 
ment against an alleged reality that we are unable to 
conceive the rationale of its action. Mental activity, e.g., 
is ultimate being, essential for the existence of human 
experience as we know it, though indescribable (because 
ultimate) in terms of anything simpler; or, again, the 
inheritance of acquired characters is not to be ruled out as 
an a priori impossibility, as Weissmann once represented, 
because science cannot assign its mechanism. But the 
divine subject-hood of Jesus is not an ultimate datum for 
which we must at the outset find place, but rather an 
inference from, or hypothetical presupposition of, the 
facts to be explained; and the case here is one of com- 
patibility of one concept with others equally necessary. 
A similar unresolved puzzle awaits us when we turn to 
the bearing of the Christological doctrine just considered 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. Without the pre-existence 
of Christ as a subject, we have seen much of the teaching 
of St. Paul and St. John becomes mere metaphor and 
figure; and “incarnation,” if it imply volition of a pre- 
existent subject, a misnomer. But if the Logos or sub- 
ject in Christ be pre-existent as what psychology calls a 
subject, then we are committed to a duality of subjects 
within the Godhead, if not to two Gods. Our trinitarian- 
ism becomes tritheism. Certainly tritheism has always 
been renounced by the doctors of the Church. But in so 
far as the Logos has been spoken of as a pre-existent sub- 
ject, and so distinct from the Father not merely as any- 
thing adjectival is distinct from the substantive which it 
qualifies, this traditional attitude would seem to be 
inconsistent. When we seek to propound the doctrine of 
the Trinity no longer in terms of the category of substance, 
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which is now obsolete, but in terms of that of subject, 
which today is perhaps its only possible substitute if the 
doctrine is to have meaning for us, we are thus confronted 
with the plain issue, monotheism or tritheism. If the 
idea of a pre-existent subject is involved in the doctrine 
of the incarnation, tritheism must be the meaning of 
trinitarianism. 

In face of this dilemma, Christian theology has vacil- 
lated throughout its history down to the present day, and 
has often escaped it by explicitly appealing to mystery. 
The Persons (hypostases) of the Trinity have always been 
spoken of, doctrinally and with a view to religious edifica- 
tion, as if they were persons in the proper psychological 
sense of the word, 7.e., as if they were distinct subjects of 
experience living in eternal intercommunion of love; and 
they are allotted their economic réles—e.g., of making, 
redeeming, sanctifying, as in the Anglican catechism. 
What religious value belongs to the Trinitarian concep- 
tion of God is due to its specification not of the different 
agencies of the one God, but of the agencies of distinct 
agents; else why not attribute all the agencies at once to 
God simply? Again, if the Trinitarian idea of God is to 
be credited with superior philosophical value to the 
theism which recognizes no intrinsic and eternal differen- 
tiation in the Godhead,—as for instance in mediating the 
divine self-consciousness without resort to an eternal 
finite world, or in explaining how God can eternally be 
love, or in maintaining that God is a social being, as theo- 
logians have often done—it must be in virtue of its being 
tritheistically conceived. Yet whenever the dogma of the 
Trinity has been carefully expounded, with an eye only 
to its precise definition and none to its philosophical or 
religious value, theologians have always defined it in 
terms of such rigid singularism and modalism as would 
content the most thorough-going Unitarian. The Per- 
sons have always become, on precise definition, purely 
adjectival, though eternal. They have been conceived 
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as attributes, or as relations—without it being specified 
what the terms are which they relate. The statement 
that the Persons are characterized respectively by the 
properties of aseity, begottenness, and procession, passes 
over, without any sense of the enormity of the transition, 
into the statement that the Persons are these proprietates. 
From Tertullian to Athanasius (who, in discussing the 
homoousia, never seems to have recognized the difference 
between qualitative indiscernibility and numerical di- 
versity), from Augustine to Aquinas, it is the same story 
of taking back with one hand what has been given with 
the other. And it is no less so in recent theology. Thus 
the modalistic conception of the Persons is sometimes 
explained or stated in terms of moral harmony; but har- 
mony presupposes several subjects and wills, not one only. 
The Johannine teaching that the Word was God and was 
(in loving intercommunion) with God, has been asserted 
to be the teaching of one who presents us with a simple 
modalism, evidenced in the saying, “I am in the Father,” 
or “I and the Father are one.” But until we have fixed 
upon a precise meaning for the highly ambiguous (and, 
here, apparently unmetaphysical) words “in” and “‘one” 
in these sayings, we cannot feel sure that these utterances, 
assuming them to be in truth our Lord’s, do bear a 
modalistic interpretation. And loving intercommunion, 
and all such like conceptions, certainly are incompatible 
with modalism; for it is meaningless to speak of an 
attribute or relation, or indeed of anything imaginable 
except a subject of experience, possessing love or holding 
personal communion. Similarly, the popular modern 
phrase “‘social being’’ has no real meaning when applied to 
God, though it is often used by those who cling to the 
traditional monarchianism, unless it mean a divine 
society, 7.e., a plurality of subjects. The issue which so 
many treatises have concealed seems plain enough: that 
either the Persons of the Trinity are subjects, and terms 
of relations, or else they are adjectival attributes of one 
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subject. We can conceive of substantival and adjectival 
modes of being, and of no other; anything between, as 
e.g., substantival attributes, as conceived by scholastic 
writers, are but mental monstrosities. Attributes come 
no nearer to persons for being personified. 

It would seem then that the Christology which retains 
the idea of a pre-existent subject, distinct from the Father, 
and resorts to the theory of a self-emptying or kenosis of 
such a subject, besides encountering difficulties as an 
explanation of Christ’s experience, or mental life, im- 
plies also a doctrine of the Trinity which logically cannot 
escape the name of tritheism. 

This consequence is not acceptable to orthodox Trini- 
tarilans, even to practically all of them who favour the 
expression “Social God.’ But, on the other hand, there 
is perhaps no sufficient reason why it should not be. I 
have read somewhere a quotation from an Unitarian 
writer who says that “if the Persons live and work in 
harmonious consent of mind and will, there is but one 
God, supreme and undivided.” I could not subscribe to 
the statement in that form, but I do not feel any insuper- 
able objection to what I take to be the meaning it intends. 
I feel no objection to the view that the ultimate reality 
behind the universe is a divine Society, rather than a 
divine individual; provided that, unlike the divine circles 
of polytheistic mythologies, the Society is one of perfect 
equality and harmony of will. One may be quite un- 
willing to endorse the view of a living divine that in the 
diversity of will between the Persons of the Trinity we 
find an explanation of the disharmony which the universe 
presents to the human mind; that seems to me to be a 
seriously objectionable doctrine, and one which could 
never unite Trinitarians. But a society of perfect Beings, 
such that “society” (as we understand the word) is ad- 
mitted to be an inadequate term to indicate the unity of 
the plurality, and a society the members of which may 
conceivably have much less of that individuality which 
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characterizes finite persons and may well be a limitation 
imposed by finiteness, would seem to me to lack none of 
the religious and moral value of the purely singularistic 
conception of God, while possessing philosophical value 
which is lacking to the latter conception of theism. Of 
course there is no a priort reason why such a divine 
Society should consist of three members; the philosophical 
endeavours to prove any such intrinsic necessity have 
never commended themselves to the bulk of Christian 
theologians, and seem to me to possess no worth. They 
have chiefly emanated from writers of the Hegelian 
school of philosophy; and it may be said that those who 
have found any real analogy between the Hegelian 
“moments” of self-consciousness, or logical conditions of 
self-consciousness, and the Persons of the Godhead as 
conceived by the Christian Church, deceive themselves. 
That Christian theology has postulated neither more nor 
less than three Persons in the Godhead is due proximately 
to the historical fact that our Lord coupled Himself and 
the Holy Spirit with the Father in the relation of God to 
men, and more remotely perhaps to the fact that in He- 
brew and Jewish thought there had been a preparation for 
the personification of the wisdom and the Spirit of the one 
God. Some would perhaps say that both in the Old Testa- 
ment personifications and in the New Testament theology 
the foreshadowing of a doctrine of the Trinity was the 
outcome of religious experience; but it is doubtful whether 
experience would have expressed itself in germinally 
Trinitarian language had not the personifications in 
question, and no others, been forthcoming and familiar 
at the Christian Era. Experience may find it necessary 
to attribute three main types of agency to God in order 
to explain itself, but it can hardly be said to call for the 
transformation of these agencies into distinguishable 
‘Persons,’ much less subjects. 

It will perhaps now be seen that there are profound 
problems awaiting solution, and decisive choices to be 
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made, before Christian doctrine can be reconstructed on 
the basis of the belief that Christ is the incarnation of a 
pre-existent divine Subject other than the Father. And 
this suffices to explain the naturalness of the tendency 
which recent theology has evinced to feel its way towards a 
doctrine which, while more unequivocally modalistic as 
concerning the Trinity, approaches more nearly than does 
the traditional theology of the Church to a humanitarian 
Christology, or at least to a theology which sets out rather 
from the human experience of our Lord than from pre- 
suppositions as to His deity as a pre-existent subject. 
But consideration of this tendency, and its ability to stop 
short of mere humanitarianism, must be postponed to 
another occasion. 
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In his recent work on The Development of Belief in 
God, Séderblom, the Scandinavian historian, makes a very 
important distinction between two main lines of evolution 
which he sees in the religious beliefs and practices of man- 
kind. In short—we can but very imperfectly and in- 
adequately abridge the brilliant and masterly argument— 
the distinction runs as follows: 

In primitive religion there are the so-called High Gods, 
whose chief characteristic seems to be that all sorts of 
things of our present existence—the whole world often 
being one of them—are supposed to be instituted or 
created by these Gods. Their function is chiefly origi- 
native. 

Second, the conception of mana should be taken into 
account, the supernatural “in a way,’ as Codrington 
termed it, the all-pervading and diffuse god-substance, 
which is characteristically impersonal and can be obtained 
in greater or smaller quantities. 

Lastly, there is the animistic view of the world: souls 
and spirits are possessors of a will, which is at the outset a 
merely incalculable capriciousness, but tends to become 
personality and liberty. 

These three elements have developed and changed in 
the course of ages. As to the worship of high, originating 
and generally idle gods, it may be said that, mutates 
mutandis, the corresponding attitude for the modern 
mind lies in Deism; as to the religions of mana in 
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many spiritual currents, they all agree in emphasizing 
the unity and the impersonality of God, who pervades 
the world. Monism in its various forms, mysticism and 
pantheism are all three greatly affected by this primitive 
way of thinking. In conclusion, animism has its continu- 
ation in the prophetic religions, chiefly in the prophetic 
devotion of the Jews and of Christianity, for here the 
personality, of God and man, is sustained as one of the 
principal inferences from religious experience. 

Restricting ourselves to the last two points of view, we 
actually find in the conception of mana, however vague 
and inconsistent it may be in primitive thought, a ten- 
dency toward what is usually called monism. Many lines 
of development converge here. The mystic opens his 
soul to the influx of some force, feels himself surrounded 
with and imbued by some indescribable presence, illu- 
minated by a great light, rather than adoring the personal 
God of the Christian Church; the modern monist speaks 
of some all-pervading energy, of a “spiritual world,” a 
world soul, etc., instead of bowing down to a transcendent 
God apart from the world; even the religious evolutionist 
supposes the universe to be ruled by unchangeable majes- 
tic laws, rather than governed by some personal, variable 
agent. Yet each of them deems his force, energy, law 
godlike and prefers the name of God to that of Universe, 
All, Absolute, ete. All these views constitute modern 
manaism, as it develops in contrast to what might be 
called modern animism: the keen sense of relation to 
a higher Person who exercises His will, while also our 
doings and cravings may be of some account. It is of 
these antitheses between monism and personalism, pan- 
theism and theism, between the religion of Brahma and 
that of Moses, between manaism and animism that I want 
to emphasize one nuance: the antithesis between the doc- 
trine of free will as it finds its origin in animism, and that 
of universal law as arising from the conception of mana. 

Whether God is interpreted in the primitive or in the - 
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modern way, there must exist some link between the 
conception of Him as an impersonal, all-pervading force 
and the more scientific view of a universal, unalterable 
law ruling the world. One of the most distinguished 
English writers on mysticism expresses himself thus: 
“The most real thing within our experience is what is 
sometimes called the kingdom of values, but, as I should 
prefer to say, of laws, which make up the content of the 
mind of God.’! It is obvious that such an utterance 
would be quite unacceptable and even repulsive to, let us 
say, an orthodox Christian, whereas it may be attractive 
or at least not objectionable to religious people of the 
pantheistic, mystic, or monistic turn of mind. 

As to free will and animism: “A leurs (the animist’s) 
yeux, il n’y était la (in nature) que hasard, caprice, tout 
au plus habitude. Ils n’étaient jamais certains que le 
jour, une fois évanoui, reparaitrait le lendemain, ni que 
Pété reviendrait aprés lhiver. Si, 4 chaque printemps, 
le soleil se rapproche aprés s’étre éloigné, si la lune reprend 
chaque mois sa forme disparue, si la pluie vient mettre 
fin a la sécheresse, si le vent s’apaise, c’est que ces phé- 
noménes le veulent bien: mais qui sait s’ils le voudraient 
et le pourraient toujours.”” I have been forced to give 
rather a long quotation from Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
because I now want to contrast with the conception of 
mana as alien to that of law this animism which experi- 
ences free will and sees values in its gods as well as—I 
must add—in the human subject. 

Mana is a force: we can possess it in greater or lesser 
quantities. What a man is, his influence, his thought, 
etc., he obtains by means of his mana. He is changed 
with it, like an engine with electric power. What he 
does, he must do, urged by his mana. He is not free to do 
as he likes; credit and blame are out of the question. It 
‘works’ in him. Caprice or free will do not exist. As 
it is with him, so it is with his gods: they are simply men 
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like himself, but endowed with an extraordinary quantity 
of mana. 

In some cases mana is looked upon as a kind of law. 
Law is known throughout the semi-primitive and ancient 
world under various names: Mat in Egypt, Rita and, in 
a certain way, Brahma in India, Asha in Persia, Tao in 
China. It is the great order of nature, the sure and quiet 
course of the world; in Egypt Mat is connected with the 
sun, and indeed the regular course of the all-seeing, all- 
illuminating orb is a very appropriate symbol of universal 
order. Mat in Egyptian texts is spoken of as one of the 
vague, mana-like impersonal forces that constitute the 
whole of the sun-god’s power and being, a kind of soul- 
substance. The Chinese Tao is still more like the mana 
force. The “secret connections between terrestrial life 
and the influences arising from the hidden basis of the 
world” are very closely observed in China. There must 
be a Force, invigorating and pervading the world, present 
in all things, yet beyond all things and of a different 
nature.” This is not moral, but more, for ethics belong 
to the purely human sphere, the sphere of Confucius. 
It is a mystical Power, “working in complete silence” ; 
making things and people what they are; “‘eternal, without 
(wu) doing (wez) anything, and yet there is nothing which 
is not done by it’; without a name, but, when a name 
must needs be given, it is only “the great’; the Law that 
is not dictated by some heavenly being (as it is sometimes 
represented in Egypt), but that is simply itself—‘‘the 
law of Tao itself’’—working, fortifying all things in the 
world, but no personal agent; only the silent force which 
may be compared to the sap working in plants. Their 
vigour is the law of their life. . 

This, put in philosophical terms, is just what is told us 
about the Melanesian Mana’: the non-ethical, all-pervad- 


? Hackindun. 
* And about many other forces which the history of religions has 
become accustomed to name after their Melanesian prototype. 
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ing force, supernatural “in a way,” which makes a thing 
what it is; “working” by no other authority than its own 
force; the electric power bursting forth from persons and 
objects; beneficent, but dangerous when too strong. 
The one exception is that in Melanesia the ‘“‘all-pervad- 
ing” quality is not theoretically pointed out and the word 
“law” is not mentioned. 

As to the Indian Rita Beth has rightly seen that as 
far as it is order, which is manifest in all phenomena, 
ruling the cosmic process as well as the deeds of men 
and the plans of the gods, it is akin to mana. Still 
more so is the American wahanda, the regular working 
principle of life of the Sioux. The Indian considers the 
forces at work in the world as overruled by a supreme 
order, a principle that ‘‘works.”” Kaeman seems to be a 
ruling law of the same order. If a man knows this way 
of the world, it will be well with him. In India and 
China the knowledge of the Brahmans and Feng-Shui has 
quite a scientific character. The scholar who possesses 
such knowledge may not only be able to calculate events, 
but also to rule the world by his science, as it is in India.* 

When once personal gods have been conceived this 
principle of law often retains part of its position. In that 
case it becomes the “‘way of the gods,” conceived partly 
as their power, or their will, partly as the unchanging 
background of the divine drama, partly as the Law that 
has in fact never made way for the high authorities of 
Olympus, but continues to rule over all, even over the 
rulers themselves. In the Odyssey, e.g., the Moirat of the 
gods kills the wooers; it is their will which is law to mor- 
tals. But elsewhere Moirai still rules as the supreme 
force, impersonal and without acknowledging the 
“presence” and the caprices of the gods: 

Would the Moirai granted me 


To carry that sublime chastity of words ; 
And of all works, to which the Laws are applicable, 
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The lofty, born 

From Ether, their father 

None but Olympus, and whom not 

Mortal mankind 

Brought forth, whom no forgetfulness ever lulled to sleep, 


The great God in them never ages.® 


It seems natural that the all-pervading Force should be 
understood as the Law, as Fate, working immovably, 
without caprice, without malice, as well as devoid of good- 
will. The ancient Christian writers spoke of their Logos 
with much the same meaning: fate is the Logos of the 
world, or the Logos in accordance with whom whatever 
was happened, whatever is occurs, whatever will be will 
take place. Even Heraclitus’ Logos had similar char- 
acteristics; it was the rational principle keeping the sun- 
and the moon in their appointed courses and manifesting 
itself as an unchangeable Law. The Logos is the unit 
of the world, the hidden harmony behind the apparent 
strife. 

From what has been said above, I hope it will be clear 
that the philosophy of mana, if I may call it thus, may be 
described as seeing a process going on at the centre of the 
universe: there are “working forces’; it may be that 
there is but one great Energy; and whatever happens is a 
result of the working laws of this Force. 

There is in the primitive mind the idea of natural law. 
To us it may seem that this law is taken too much as a 
concrete force, as it were a being of real existence, however 
impersonal, resembling indeed more a stream bursting 
forth from the world than a modern “‘conception.” But 
it must be remembered that modern conceptions contain 
many concrete and involuntary mythological qualities. 
Natural law is often spoken of not as a flow of thought 
connecting cause and effect, but as a working cause itself, 
very concrete and very substantial. It may be said that 
there is in the present usual materialistic or positivistic 
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philosophy many a trait of primitiveness not so far re- 
moved from the scholastic concrete way of thinking which 
imagined a vis dormitiva as the cause of sleep, or from that 
still more ancient conception of a concrete “hunger” 
and a concrete “‘thirst” entering the body and causing 
the phenomena known to us as hunger and thirst, as it is 
found among the Indians and ancient Egyptians. 

Mana leads to a monistic, often materialistic, view of 
the world. When the religious meaning of the word gets 
lost nothing but force and matter remain: Stoff wnd Kraft. 
There is no more room for personality: Heraclitus speaks 
of Helios, but the god never leaves the path prescribed to 
him; he has no will of his own. Law is regarded as God, 
but it would be more true to say God is made Law. He 
knows no freedom. He is not God, He is something god- 
like, ““God-substance” at the most. There is no room for 
the irrational, nor for a heavenly Father loving and merci- 
ful. God has become like His symbol, the Sun, glorious 
and splendid, but very, very imperturbable indeed, like 
Heaven in its majesty—the Heavens declare God’s glory, 
but they never declare His love. Primitive and ancient 
man could see the godlike in Law; modern people, as a 
rule, see the Law only, and graciously call it God. 

There is no room for ethics: the Law is of a superb im- 
partiality, as mana is neither good nor bad, but striking 
only. The sole difference is that what is extraordinary to 
the primitive mind may along another line of develop- 
ment, where mana is not identical with law, become holy 
or supernatural; whereas to the modern mind it is the 
very eternal regularity which lends a grandeur to things. 
The Iroquois invokes his Orenda-force in cursing as well 
as in blessing, and “it works.’ Likewise the modern 
‘“‘world-soul,” or whatever it is called, curses and blesses 
alike, and “‘it works.” Ethical law may at best be identi- 
cal with the law of the world. It was Kant’s opinion also 
that there was a certain congruity between these two, 
which would ultimately lead to the identity of moral and 
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cosmic law. Here, however, the stress lies on the former, 
whereas modern manaism generally emphasizes the latter. 
Things taken as a whole form simply a process. 

On the animistic line, on the other hand, things tend 
rather to become a drama. In primitive animism there 
are spirits and men. Both are self-willed, often capri- 
cious, erratic. A story may be told of their connections 
and their doings. At one time, in prehistoric Egypt, the 
sun had gone away and people had to do without it. 
The rocks that crush unhappy sailors thrown into their 
dangerous vicinity do this, not in consequence of some 
law, but they are demons, and it is their will to destroy. 
With development there may spring up a tale of their 
having spared someone, as is the case with mountain- 
spirits in many fairy tales. 

Jahve, inhabiting Mount Sinai, is thought of as a God 
who dwells there, but who works as well in other places. 
There is a great deal to tell about His doings with His 
people. There are stories about Him and about the men 
He sent out. The history of the God of the fathers and 
His people has a touch of the drama in it: there are depths 
and heights; there is the peripetia of the Exodus from 
the Land of Bondage towards the Promised Land. 
Among the people there is love and hatred and indiffer- 
ence, each in its turn. With God there is compassion and 
wrath alternately. 

So it is in most prophetic religions. Mazdaism tells of 
a long war between the good and the bad principle, with 
ultimate redemption and joy. But the dramatic concep- 
tion of God and the soul, God and the world, reaches its 
climax in Christianity. There is drama in Christian dog- 
ma with its heights and depths; still more in St. Paul, with 
his wonderful visions encompassing the world; in the Gos- 
pels, even in that of St. John, with its thrilling ‘‘and it 
was night” at the great turning point. There is drama in 
Christian liturgy, in the ritual of the Mass with its de- 
cisive climax. It is to be found in Christian art, more in 
Diirer’s Little Passion and in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
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than in Wagner’s Parsifal (the latter being infused 
with a rich but not dramatic manaism). Wherever all 
things visible and invisible, whether in time or in space, 
are grouped around one central fact, there we find drama. 
“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by His Son.” 

The world begins with the Creation, which is a personal 
deed of a personal God. It will end in the same way, 
when it pleases God to put an end to it. The central 
fact is the life of Jesus Christ, the crisis and the essence of 
which were experienced in the mighty Cross, towering not 
only over Jerusalem but over all the world, over the whole 
universe. This is the great peripetia of Christ’s death and 
resurrection, the supreme feat of the supreme will. Here 
is no Law, here is Love, good-will to men. This, in rough 
outline, is the Christian line of thought. 

I know there may be, philosophically speaking, many 
objections to this “animistic” mode of thought, perhaps 
more than to the “manaistic.” The latter is the simpler 
of the two. Emanation, as an idea, is more “‘philosophi- 
cal” than creation; evolution is a thought less embarrass- 
ing than redemption. And “drama” is certainly a 
metaphor rather than a solution. But I am convinced 
that the experience of many men and women who know 
themselves to have been moved and saved by the love 
of God, manifest in the historic figure of Jesus Christ, 
cannot be rendered better than by the word “drama.”’ 
Their experiences, like the fates of the world, are of the 
truly dramatic kind. They know nothing of a “process”’ 
that is going on in their souls, as it is going on in the uni- 
verse, and they know Law only as the law of sin, which 
has been made of none effect by the mercy of God; they 
know only that once they were in darkness and that they 
have been translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son. 
They cannot account for it, and they do not wish to do so; 
their experience is not the evolution of Process but the 
falling and rising, the sorrow and joy of Drama. 
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The English Bishops and the 
Free Churches 


By C. R. Davey Biees, D.D., 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


By the term “English Bishops” in the title of this paper 
is meant that section of the clergy which holds the rank 
of bishop in the Established Church. There are, of 
course, other English bishops than these, notably those 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy; but these have not 
made the same public advances to, nor advertised the 
same private negotiations with, the Free Churches as 
the bishops of the Established Church; and the term is 
convenient, even if, strictly speaking, somewhat in- 
correct. It is important also to emphasize the fact that 
the bishops are themselves a section of the clergy, having 
no higher prerogative than that of the youngest and most 
inexperienced priest in the consecration of the Holy 
Eucharist, but invested with the power of continuing 
their own and other orders which makes them ‘Fathers 
in God” and carries with it certain powers of leadership, 
government and administration. Hence has come the 
opportunity, of which they have recently availed them- 
selves, of provoking the criticism, and to a less degree 
the approval, both of their own and of Free Churchmen. 

In the first place the number of these English bishops 
has been considerably increased within the present 
century. Seven new dioceses have been formed, at 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bury St. Edmunds, Chelmsford, 
Coventry, Sheffield and Southwark, and a large number 
of suffragan sees has also been called into existence. The 
holders of these suffragan sees do not sit in the Upper 
House of Convocation, but are summoned to the Lambeth 
Conference as are all the other bishops of Churches over- 
seas which are in full communion with Canterbury. 
Very few of the suffragan sees have their own endow- 
ments; but the Diocesan bishops have incomes varying 
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from the £2000 a year assigned as the minimum to the 
sees most recently founded to the £4000 a year which 
may be taken as the minimum of those founded before the 
present century. The task of raising these recent endow- 
ments has been a serious effort for the Church folk in the 
areas concerned, and has led to public discussion of episco- 
pal incomes from which some curious results emerge. 
Several bishops of the older sees, such as London and 
Durham, have published balance sheets showing how it 
would be practically impossible to hold their office unless 
they had other personal sources of income; while the 
Bishop of Liverpool has announced that his income of 
£4000 a year is more than he needs and that he proposes 
to devote half of it to increasing the stipends of the 
clergy in his diocese. It should be added in this connec- 
tion that one great source of difficulty to a bishop who has 
been called to a see vacated not by death but by resigna- 
tion is the fact that his predecessor may take a retiring 
pension of one-third of the income of the see: and this 
diminution of income is alleged to have caused refusal 
to accept the position of bishop on the part of some who 
would otherwise have been raised to it. Within the last 
few years a considerable number of bishoprics have been 
vacated by resignation, and the public has been made 
aware by the inability of the new bishop to face the cost 
of living in the old see house, as at Chester, and by similar 
facts elsewhere, of the need of some sort of readjustment 
between the conventional position in society and the 
spiritual office of the bishop. Of course not every bishop 
who resigns needs to draw a pension, and two of those 
whose resignations took effect in 1919, Dr. Gore of Oxford 
and Dr. Jacob of St. Albans, announced that they would 
leave the episcopal income intact to their successors. 
But the problem of pensions for bishops is one which has 
to be faced, especially if the Church is to avoid the 
danger, stated by Dr. Gore to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury with characteristic frankness, of bishops holding on to 
their positions and their incomes till they were “discrepit.”’ 
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It is clear from this account that even on its most 
material side there is something about the episcopal 
position in the Established Church which might well give 
grave cause for hesitation to members of the Free Church- 
es before questions of reunion or federation between the 
two organizations were settled, because since the institu- 
tion of the Free Church Council, and the rapid process of 
amalgamation which is taking place between various 
sections of the Free Churches, both within and beyond 
the confines of Great Britain, we may consider the Free 
Churches as one body, having identical interest and 
difficulty in considering the approaches made to them 
from the Established Church. For, this is the second 
and more important point to be considered, approaches 
of a character very compromising to both sides, have 
recently been made by the English bishops. 

There has always been a section of the Established 
Church which has cultivated relations with the Non- 
conformists and minimized the points of division between 
the two bodies; this section has in the last few years 
received considerable reinforcement. War time ex- 
perience brought chaplains into such intimate relations, 
and occasional exchange of ministries, that a strong feel- 
ing was developed amongst them that something ought 
to be done to make permanent at home the happy con- 
ditions which had been brought into temporary existence 
in the fighting zone. There a Padre was a Padre, and on 
the battlefield and in the cemetery his ministrations were 
accepted without enquiry as to the source from which he 
received his spiritual commission. Hence a series of 
private conferences was arranged and took place, and in 
due course a joint Committee of the two Houses of Con- 
vocation of Canterbury was appointed to enquire how 
far attempt could be made to carry out the aspirations 
engendered by war experience. 

It had, however, been overlooked by the English 
bishops that prejudices, always strong, had been em- 
bittered by the long struggle over the disestablishment of 
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the Welsh Church, and that relations at home, in the large 
majority of parishes, were very far from being of that 
happy nature which prevailed in the fighting zone between 
members of the Established and Free Churches. And 
when the Bishop of Norwich, without waiting for the 
Convocation Committee’s Report, propounded a scheme 
of his own in a sermon at a Baptist Church at Norwich 
for Free Church ministers to preach in churches of the 
Establishment, opposition was aroused and organized 
which had serious, perhaps Pyrrhic, success. The Report 
of the Committee was presented to Convocation in July 
and was referred back by the Lower House, after two days 
discussion, for further consideration; the Upper House, 
which had spent a session in elaborate historical retro- 
spect of the non-religious uses to which the naves of 
churches had been put, with a view to shewing that they 
might be used for Free Church ministers to preach in, 
was obliged on hearing of the decision of the Lower 
House to defer consideration of the Report till it had 
been amended. Later on, in response to representations 
from the Bishop of Gloucester, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury announced that the subject would be withdrawn 
from Convocation till it had been considered by the 
Lambeth Conference. 

Some one had blundered: and the cost of the blunder 
may not improbably be the setback for another genera- 
tion of the advance towards mutual recognition between 
the Established and Free Churches. | 

But there is in the Established Church a feeling that 
the Free Churches have been treated with strange want 
of consideration. They are a growing force in the 
political and social world at home; they have behind them 
the vast mass, many times outnumbering the adherents 
of the Episcopal Church, of Protestant Christians in the 
United States and our overseas dominions; they have also 
that zeal for the conversion of the non-Christian world 
which, stimulated by the devoted labours of Dr. John R. 
Mott, took the world by surprise at the time of the Edin- 
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burgh Conference in 1910. The Free Churches are in no 
doubt of their gifts or calling: they are quite content to 
accept the test “by their fruits ye shall know them,” and 
they had a right to expect that if public advances were 
to be made to them, they should be made by people who 
were sure of their own ground and could frame their pro- 
posals with Christian respect for susceptibilities. But 
these conditions were not observed. 

In the first place the bishops in their desire to minimize 
the importance of the steps they were taking expressed 
themselves in ways that were distinctly unfortunate. It 
was alleged, for instance, time after time by the Bishop 
of Winchester that a scheme for regularizing the preach- 
ing of sermons by Free Church ministers in churches of 
the Establishment and by ministers of the Establishment 
in Free Churches was not a scheme for “interchange of 
pulpits.”” A whole day was devoted to the discussion of 
non-religious uses to which the naves of churches had 
been put, in order to make some shew of precedent for 
Free Church ministers to be allowed to preach in the 
naves, while they were apparently not to be allowed 
within the chancel. And soon. As if the Free Church- 
men were likely to be attracted to a position which seemed 
designed to emphasize their inferiority. 

And in the second place, as Dr. Gore warned his brother 
bishops, the whole scheme involved a breach of the Act 
of Uniformity. This would make it very difficult for 
Free Churchmen to accede to the proposals, for they have 
on various occasions exhibited great concern that the 
Acts of Uniformity should be observed. It was a pro- 
found conviction that the Acts were not being observed 
which led on the one hand to the movement called 
“Passive Resistance,” and on the other hand to the agita- 
tion which provoked the appointment of the Ecclesias- 
tical Discipline Commission. The result of that Com- 
mission was twofold. It shewed in the first place that the 
Acts had been outgrown, and that the law had been 
brought mto such a state by Toleration Acts, Amend- 
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ment Acts, judicial interpretation and subversive usage 
that the Establishment was really being maintained by 
confidence in the common sense and loyalty of the general 
body of the clergy; and, in the second place, it was made 
quite clear that the law ought to be restored to such a 
state that it could be both clearly understood and un- 
questioningly obeyed. In consequence of this Report 
the Convocations received “letters of business” empower- 
ing them to draw up proposals for a revision of the law of 
worship. More than twelve years have been spent on 
this work, and never once has it been proposed as part of 
the scheme that the statements in regard to the ministry 
which are found in the Preface to the Ordinal should be 
modified to admit within the Established Church the 
ministries of those who had not received episcopal 
ordination. The proposals of the bishops involve a 
direct breach of the present provisions of the Act; and it 
follows that they should either have introduced provisions 
to secure their aim into the scheduled answer to the 
“Letters of Business,” or else had the courage and honesty 
to claim that the Acts of Uniformity were so obsolete 
that they did not even need repeal. They did neither: 
and Free Churchmen who have striven so hard to vindi- 
cate the claims of law within the Established Church are 
not likely to appreciate invitations to become the bishops’ 
accomplices in breaches of law. Meanwhile action has 
been taken in high quarters which has complicated the 
situation. The Archbishop of Canterbury and some of 
the Diocesan bishops have arranged services in their 
cathedrals in which a definite share was assigned to Free 
Church ministers. Such a recognition of the Free Church 
ministry is certain to react upon the claim to maintain 
the rigid standards of Acts of Uniformity. It has been 
described as having helped forward the freedom of the 
Church much in the same way as a traveller in a crowded 
railway compartment, whose companions refused to lower 
the window sashes, procured for himself fresh air: seizing 
his case of golf sticks he drove it through the glass in 
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each of the sashes and said, “You may keep them up as 
long as you like now.” 

But, in the third place, law is the expression of the 
conscience of the community, and when the community 
is conscious of a law being outgrown it makes no effort to 
enforce that law. The community of the Church of 
England is, however, by no means of opinion that the law 
which restricts ministries within its sacred buildings to 
those who have received episcopal ordination is out- 
grown; and the decision of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion to refer the Report of the Joint Committee back for 
further consideration was a clear proof that the beneficed 
clergy are very far from being converted to the bishops’ 
point of view. How then did the bishops come to make 
proposals without having assured themselves that they 
would be at least generally supported from their own 
side? The reason was the utter want of solidarity be- 
tween a bishop and his diocese—the diocese has no voice 
in the selection of its chief officer, and the bishop, coming 
to it as a complete stranger, tends to assume an autocratic 
position in which he utters opinions as bishop of the 
diocese without taking any steps to ascertain what the 
feeling of the diocese is. Not one of the bishops who have. 
been concerned in these advances to the Free Churches 
has been able to say, “I have consulted my diocese, and 
am assured of the support of the clergy and laity.”” They 
have on the contrary spoken without consulting the Dio- 
cesan Conference, or summoning a Synod of their clergy 
to ascertain its feeling: and the result has been to demon- 
strate to the world that their position as representatives 
of opinion in the Establishment is, at least, precarious. 

What then can Free Churchmen do, if they are con- 
cerned, as many of them have in most convincing fashion 
shewn that they are, for the restoration of Christian unity 
and the building up of the breaches? It will mean the 
exercise of great patience to overlook the mistakes of the 
last twelve months; but it is necessary in the interests of 
all concerned that the past should be put away and an 
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For the real problem which has to be faced and settled 
is that of the Episcopate; and at the Lambeth Conference 
the English bishops will be able to draw on the experience 
of their brother bishops who come from Churches which 
have never had or have been deprived of “establishment,” 
and whose relations with Free Churchmen in America and 
the overseas dominions are much more cordial and inti- 
mate than is the case at home. Thus opportunity will be 
given both to the Established and Free Churches of con- 
centrating attention on the essentials of Episcopacy, and 
aiming at the restoration in England of something simpler, 
less expensive and more constitutional than that with 
which we are familiar; something which would suggest 
more of a reality in the claim to Apostolic succession, 
something more like the Episcopate of the Ignatian 
Epistles where the bishop acted in harmony with the 
circle of his priests. 

Palaces and peerages are not necessary for the proper 
recognition of episcopal powers, nor need their numbers 
be so unduly swollen. It is questionable whether there 
is real need in England alone for more bishops than there 
were before the war in the whole of the Orthodox Church 
in Russia, including its missions in China, Japan and 
Alaska. There are more than eighty diocesan suffragan 
and assistant bishops in England, and in the whole 
Russian Church there were not eighty. Yet Russia was 
“holy Russia,’ and the regular term for an ordinary 
Russian was “Christian.”” But the Russian bishops kept 
clear of Labour movements and the intelligentsia, and 
stayed in their monasteries and said their prayers, holding 
ordinations as might be required, and consecrating 
chrism for the parish priests to confirm with, and antimins 
for the hallowing of the Holy Table in new churches to 
which they paid no visit themselves. Nor need we go 
further away from home than Ireland to find something 
similar to the Russian system and equally Catholic. 
The distinctive power of the episcopate, that of continuing 
or reproducing the sacred ministry, was fully and validly 
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exercised by the ancient Celtic episcopate of the monas- 
teries, about which we are told that groups of priests 
maintained a dependent bishop, who held ordinations and 
did other necessary acts, as the clergy, representing the 
whole body of the Church, decided. The position of the 
Celtic bishop was less like that of a diocesan than of a 
suffragan or assistant bishop in England, for these have 
no separate and independent powers of jurisdiction and 
government, but exercise their office under direction. 
The Celtic bishop at any rate did not and could not act 
except when he had behind him the assured support of 
the Church, and, having that assured support, his words 
and actions had authority: and it was in the line of these 
Celtic bishops that Ireland was “the Isle of the Saint.” 

The acceptance of the episcopate in some form by Free 
Churchmen must come before there can be, between them 
and what is now the Established Church, co-operation in 
spiritual ministries in England, co-operation which is 
eagerly and intensely desired by many on both sides whose 
loyalty to their own principles is beyond question. But 
this acceptance of the episcopate can only take place if 
the English episcopate brings itself rapidly and complete- 
ly up to the Catholic standards of the Russian and Cel- 
tic Churches. The idea of a bishop ought to be that of 
spiritual efficiency, not worldly pre-eminence, and the 
priesthood’s experience of a bishop should be that of a 
Father in God, who was not a dictatorial inquisitor, but 
the head of a happy and united family. These ideas of 
spiritual efficiency and the united family must receive 
fresh emphasis and illustration in the reorganized English 
Church. And good ground for hope that Free Church- 
men may work in this direction is found in the fact that 
some of them who served on the English Committee of 
the World Commission on Faith and Order expressed in 
its second and epoch-making Report the conviction that 
Episcopacy could be accepted by those which are now 
Non-Episcopal Churches if its form were made “‘consti- 
tutional.” 
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Christianity 


By Frank Eakin, 


Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I 


The question which I have in mind is this: What is the 
place of individualism in the Christianity of today? Or 
has it any place at all? There can be no doubt, I sup- 
pose, but that it has been bound up in closest fashion with 
Christianity as understood in bygone centuries. One 
might summon an overwhelming array of witnesses— 
from Peter, exhorting his hearers in Jerusalem to “‘save 
yourselves from this crooked generation,” to Bunyan, 
whose narrative of “Christian” fleeing from the City of 
Destruction has impressed itself so indelibly on our 
minds. Christian, we recall, left even his wife and chil- 
dren behind. 

In our own day, however, a quite different note is 
heard. Harry Emerson Fosdick struck it vigorously in 
his article in the Aflantic Monthly a year ago, on The 
Trenches and the Church at Home.' In the course of the 
article he quotes a remark of a British officer to this 
offect: ‘“The reason I don’t like religion, padre, is that it’s 
such a selfish thing. It simply threatens sinners with 
nell and promises comforts to the good.’’ Dr. Fosdick 
oroceeds: “Now, religion can afford to be called many 
1ames, but in this generation of splendid self-sacrifice, 
or religion to be called ‘a selfish thing’ is to condemn it 
(0 irretrievable perdition. . . . The Churches for gen- 


1 January, 1919, pp. 26 f. 
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erations have been urging upon us an individualistic and 
self-centred gospel. We have been continuously supplied, 
in hymns, in liturgies, in sermons, with Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s dominant ideal, ‘I make seeking my salvation the 
main business of my life.” Even when this self-regarding 
motive has not been centred on a post mortem heaven, it 
has been centred quite as selfishly on this present life. 
God, a gigantic policeman, forever clubbing those who 
break His traffic regulations, and feeding with goodies 
from His ample pockets those who mind His word, so 
that one had better keep upon His kindly side—H. G. 
Wells is not the only one who was brought up in the 
Churches on that kind of deity. It was a senior chap- 
lain, who, returning from the front, wrote of our religious 
thinking, ‘It has descended through a steady gradation of 
selfish prayers and anti-social hymns, till it reaches its 
final degradation in that definitely and shamelessly un- 
christian chorus, which was recently so popular in re- 
vivalist meetings,— 


‘That will be glory—glory for me.’ 


. The Christian God of costly moral purpose, build- 
ing His Kingdom among men—if the Churches would 
only lift Him high! But in the name of all the mighty 
social tasks that await the concentrated energy of the 
race, now and in the days of reconstruction, let the 
Churches stop making men suppose, what. one chaplain 
says the soldiers think, that religion is nothing more than 
a ‘bribe for protection by a benevolent God! ”’ 

I have quoted Dr. Fosdick at length because I believe 
that his views on this subject are fairly representative, 
at least of what we may call liberal thought. A great 
and increasing number of thinking people, in the Church 
not less than out of it, are in more or less open revolt at 
the selfish individualism which in wide circles has hitherto 
passed for Christianity. This revolt had been gaining 
headway for years, and the experiences of the war gave it 
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added momentum, as Fosdick’s article, with much else 
of the same tenor that we have read, sufficiently shows. 

Now when we ask what conception of Christianity is 
taking the place of this discarded one, the answer seems 
readily at hand. It will be said that in place of the old 
individualism the new social emphasis has become the 
vital thing—that for the Christian of today the searching 
question is not “What can I do to be saved?” but, ‘‘ Who 
is my neighbour?” and ‘What can I do for him?”’ The 
constant prayer not “Search me, O God, and know my 
heart,” but “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done’; the 
impelling command not “Come out from among them 
and be ye separate,” but “Go ye into all the world.””. And 
no doubt this is largely true. It cannot be denied that 
such a change of emphasis is taking place. But when this 
is said is all said? Does service for humanity sum up the 
whole meaning of Christianity for the modern liberal? 
Has the individual ceased to have significance for him; 
or is it, perchance, rather the case that the individual has 
significance in a different way? It seems to me that there 
is no small confusion on this point—even among the 
liberals themselves. ‘Those of the rank and file, I mean. 
For if we read more than fragmentarily what the leaders 
of present-day religious liberalism write, we shall find 
that this question is one with which they have not failed 
to grapple—and we shall find, further, that their solution 
is not that the individual is to be ignored. 

Let us turn again to Fosdick. He is the author of a 
number of books; e.g. The Manhood of the Master, The 
Assurance of Immortality, The Second Mile, The Meaning 
of Prayer. The titles have a somewhat individualistic 
sound, do they not? The Meaning of Prayer is among 
the best known of these books, especially in the student 
world. Opening it somewhat at random my eye falls 
upon this: “Throughout the Bible, and especially in the 
New Testament, God is not a king dealing with men in 
masses. He is no Napoleon, who, warned by Metternich 
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that a campaign would cost a million men, said, “What 
are a million men to me?’ God isa father, and the essence 
of fatherhood is individual care for the children. For all 
that there are so many of us, as St. Augustine said, ‘He 
loves us every one as though there were but one of us to 
love.’ That is the message of the Book (p. 47)... . 
To gain the whole world and lose a soul would be a poor 
bargain for God as well as for men (p. 49). . . . The 
eternal God calls us every one by name. He is not the 
God of mankind in the mass; He is the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob! All great pray-ers have lived in 
the power of this individual relationship with God 
(p. 51).” It would appear that either Fosdick is grossly 
inconsistent or else one may abhor one kind of individual- 
ism while cleaving closely to another kind. 

Or consider the following: “Religious experience is 
hardly worthy the name until one can say, ‘O God, Thou 
art my God.’ . . . The Gospel comes as a summons to 
men one by one. Christ knocks at each man’s door, 
offering the most complete personal friendship with him. 
Were there but a single child of God astray, the Good 
Shepherd would adventure His life for him, and there is 
joy in the presence of the angels over one sinner that: 
repenteth. . . . Unless we can raise the dead in sin to 
life in Christ, we have lost the quickening Spirit of God; 
so long as the world lieth in wickedness, every follower of 
Jesus must go with Him after men one by one, to seek and 
to save that which was lost.’”” ‘Who wrote these words? 
Perhaps not every one of us would guess at once that they 
are from the pen of Henry Sloane Coffin, who gave his 
lectures to the Yale students the title In a Day of Social 
Rebuilding, and who has written a little book on The 
Social Aspects of the Cross? 

Among the earlier exponents of religious liberalism in 
America none has exerted a more profound influence than 
William Newton Clarke. Let me quote a single sentence 


2The quotation is from Some Christian Convictions, pp. 162-64. 
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which will enlighten us as to his point of view: “The 
mission of Christ appears, when we understand it, to have 
been one long movement of love, in this true sense: that 
it was a great, forth-going, self-sacrificing search for lost 
men who were precious to God, in order to impart to them 
the fulness of God and the highest good, and to win their 
love to God who loved them first.’” 

One further quotation—out of multitudes that are avail- 
able—will suffice. It is from an English preacher who has 
recently died—one whose interpretation of Christanity 
is clearly enough indicated by the extraordinary vigour 
with which he attacked the political and social problems 
of his time: Charles Silvester Horne. “It seems some- 
times as if modern civilization holds some souls very 
cheap. That may be. But it is the business of the 
Christian preacher to stand by his Gospel. What is that 
Gospel? It is contained in a verse of one of the greatest 
Christian hymns: 

‘**Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small! 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul— 

“That is to say that my soul is a greater and bigger thing 
than the whole realm of nature. Do you believe it? I 
agree it is the most romantic of all beliefs. It affirms 
that the soul of every forced labourer on the Amazon is 
of more value than all the mines of Johannesburg, all the 
diamonds of Kimberley, all the millions of all the magnates 
of America. It affirms that in God’s sight all the suns 
and stars that people infinite space are of inferior worth to 
one human spirit dwelling, it may be, in the degraded 
body of some victim of drink or lust, some member of the 
gutter population of a great city who has descended to 
his doom by means of the multiplied temptations with 
which our so-called society environs him. It is a romantic 
creed. But if it is not true Christianity itself is false.’” 

3 An Outline of Christian Theology, pp. 96 f. 

4 The Romance of Preaching. 
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There are two things, I think, which these quotations 
suggest. The first is that the modern liberal movement 
in religion—as interpreted by its leaders—does not in- 
volve lack of interest in the individual. The second is 
that it does involve a different sort of interest from the 
traditional one. Passing by the first, as sufficiently 
established, let me dwell a little further on the second 
point. 


II 


What are the outstanding characteristics of the new 
individualism in religion, as compared with the old? I 
would suggest the following: 

1. It is less selfish. But was the old individualism 
really as selfish as it has been made to appear? There 
are those who will affirm with vigour that it was not. It 
will be said that to regard the saving of one’s soul as life’s 
most important task does not necessarily mean that one 
will be steeped in selfishness—that actually the matter 
works out quite otherwise. The history of the Church 
in any century may be called upon for examples of men 
who held this view of Christianity, yet whose lives were 
spent in a continuous outreach of self-denying service for 
fellow men. They regarded the saving of individuals as 
the important thing, but they did not regard themselves 
as the only important individuals. On the contrary they 
were filled with a passion for leading the greatest possible 
number of others to an experience of the salvation which 
had meant so much to them. This, it may fairly be main- 
tained, is far removed from selfishness. 

Nevertheless, I do not think that the old individualism 
can entirely clear itself with respect to the charge which 
Dr. Fosdick, and many others, have brought against it. 
The great apostles, evangelists, and missionaries of the 
Church can scarcely be taken as representative. More- 
over—and this gets us nearer to the heart of the matter— 
even if we acquit these leaders of selfishness in their 
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own persons, we cannot so readily acquit them of the 
charge of being unconscious ministers of selfishness. The 
burden of their message was Save yourselves—the im- 
pression left being that this was the great end of human 
effort and not merely a means to a higher end. 

In contrast with this the motto of the new individualism 
may be said to be “‘saved to serve.” I shall not pause to 
discuss what it means, in this connection, to be “saved.” 
Suffice it to say that the modern individualist in religion 
believes on the one hand that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, but on the other hand that one cannot 
give what one does not have. The thing of prime im- 
portance for every man is, indeed, that he should give 
attention to the welfare of his soul—which is to say his 
character, his personality, his essential life. And why? 
Not merely because his soul is a precious thing in itself; 
but because souls that have been developed, souls that 
are “full-grown,” are altogether the most valuable asset 
of humanity at large. The reason why we must give 
attention to the saving of our souls is not merely that we 
as individuals may be worthy of immortality, but that 
the fabric of human achievement which we help to erect 
may have in zt the elements of permanence. It is not 
merely that we should be citizens of the kingdom of God, 
and help to recruit other citizens, but that we should be 
able to take a hand in writing the constitution of that 
kingdom—determining what its character shall be. The 
call of the old individualism was, “The Kingdom is pre- 
pared: come and claim your citizenship therein.” The 
new individualism voices a less selfish and a more 
heroic call: “The Kingdom is to be made: come. and con- 
tribute—if you have any worth-while material—to the 
making of it.” If you have any worth-while material: 
here is the searching question which Christianity, as 
many now view it, propounds to the individual. 

i 2. It ts less other-worldly. I fear that there is one sin, 
at least, which the old theology will have to answer for— 
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the sin of leading the rank and file of Christian people to 
believe that salvation and being saved mean simply the 
making sure that one will escape hell and go to heaven 
when one dies. So deeply rooted is that idea in the 
popular mind that scarcely more than a beginning has 
been made at eradicating it. It is true that very many 
have found it impossible to give this extreme other- 
worldliness the place in their thought and lives that it 
had in the thought and lives of their grandfathers and 
have consequently thrown it overboard. The unfor- 
tunate thing is that along with it they have cast out of 
their world of thought and interest also the religion of 
which they believed it to be the heart. One of the 
greatest tasks which our modern Christianity faces is the 
task of bringing people to see that God is God of the 
living, that eternal life is a present possession if it is any- 
thing at all, that religion does not base its claim to man’s 
interest primarily on its ability to insure him against un- 
pleasant consequences in the event of sudden death. 

I do not mean to suggest that for the twentieth-century 
Christian the subject of a future life has ceased to be of 
interest. That very evidently is not the case. It is an 
interesting fact that a goodly number of the books listed 
in bibliographies of immortality are written by modern 
religious liberals. If we take the trouble to peruse some 
of these books we shall find that their point of view is 
different from that of the older works; yet one difference 
we may look for in vain. If we expect that the immor- 
tality of which these moderns write will prove to be an 
immortality of noble deeds, of ideals, or perchance of the 
race at large, but not of the individual, we shall find that 
our expectation is not realized. Quite clearly, it is not 
the case that the trend of modern religious thought is 
away from belief in continuance of life for the individual. . 

What trend, then, is to be observed? Perhaps mainly 
this: that the interest of the modern religious thinker in 
the future life is more closely connected with his interest 
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in the present life. His arguments make little use of 
apocalyptic imagery and much use of the worth—the 
seemingly limitless potentialities—of a human soul. He 
faces the unknown beyond with calm expectancy, or even 
with eagerness—not because of the escape which it offers 
him from present ills, but rather by reason of the lure 
of its opportunities. He does not think of the future life 
as outside the proper sphere of Christian interest, but 
for him the present life not less truly belongs within that 
sphere. Life beyond death has a vital place in his 
scheme of things, yet he cannot fairly be accused of other- 
worldliness. 

3. It is less mechanical. According to the old way of 
thinking it was scarcely expected that God would act 
toward his creatures in a natural way—that His actions 
and attitudes would be in harmony with the observed 
constitution of things. The assumption was rather the 
opposite. Things that happened naturally were—just 
natural. Doubtless God controlled them, but only in 
ways remote and indirect. It was more particularly in 
“special providences” that the divine hand was seen— 
and in miracles, covenants, “‘elections,” and like inter- 
positions of the Deity in mundane affairs. 

Jesus had taught that men should think of God pri- 
marily as a Father—the most natural relationship 
possible. But this was altogether too simple for the 
metaphysical minds of the Greek theologians who for - 
mulated our ancient creeds. To them the truer analogy 
was with the relation of king to subject, or of judge to 
criminal. Thus there came to be formulated systems of 
thought about God and the individual soul that were 
truly wonderful—noble, if you please. How certain 
types of minds could, and still can, revel in them is not 
hard to understand. But neither is it hard to under- 
stand why the average man of today—with his demand 
for the practical, his abhorrence of subtleties, his craving 
for reality—finds that they mean little or nothing to him. 
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Even if he assumes that the ideas about God and religion 
which he has inherited are correct, the chances are that 
they will be powerless to affect him in any vital way. 
The trouble is that they are largely mechanical, while he— 
perhaps without realizing it—is under the influence of an 
age which is determined to clear its thought-life of 
mechanics and grapple bare-handed with reality. 

Now the Christian thinker is in a better position than 
is the average man to see what there is in the ancient for- 
mulas that has abiding worth—to separate the mechanics 
from the dynamics, if we may so speak. The modern 
interpreters of Christianity, therefore, are much less dis- 
posed to be iconoclastic than we might expect. Yet it 
remains true that the common man’s revolt from the 
ancient subtleties finds ready understanding and sym- 
pathy with them. It would perhaps be going too far to 
say that “election,” “grace,” “justification,” and like 
shibboleths of the old individualism are disappearing from 
the pages of works on theology, but we may at least say 
that they are being reinterpreted—brought more into 
line with the teachings of Jesus and with the facts of life. 
That men should come to God is the great concern of 
Christianity—today not less than in the past. But how 
shall he come? As the child to his father, or as the Ori- 
ental to his despotic king? Sin erects a barrier between 
the individual and God. Undoubtedly it does. The 
fact is all too evident. But that the way to remove that 
barrier is through the mechanism of the old theology is 
what the modern man is unable to see. 


It 


What I have been speaking of as the modern point of 
view is, of course, the point of view of the modern liberal. 
We must now ask, just what is the position of the twen- 
tieth-century religious “conservative”? The  sober- 
minded, thoughtful type of conservative, I mean. These 
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form a group which we cannot afford to ignore. But how 
are we to classify them? With the old or with the new? 
Or, if they must be put in a class by themselves, with 
_ which of the other classes do they have the closer affinity? 
I think I know what answer will be given to this question 
by a great majority of those whom we may ask. The 
answer will be that the conservatives belong to the old 
order and not to the new. It will be given by those who 
have no sympathy with the conservatives, and it will be 
given not seldom by the conservatives themselves. The 
former will say: “They belong to the past; time has 
moved on and left them behind; a pity, but what can one 
do?” The conservative will say: “Yes, we hold with the 
old Gospel of the sovereign grace of God; what has your 
twentieth-century thinking to offer that could tempt us to 
make a change?” 

Now, it may seem presumptuous to say so, but I am 
convinced that both are wrong. The liberal scoffer is 
wrong in thinking that the conservative has been entirely 
unaffected by the progress of thought and the onward 
march of events. The conservative himself, on the other 
hand, does not realize how much his understanding of the 
old Gospel has been coloured by history made since the 
first Christian century and by the thought world in which 
he lives. It seems to me that notwithstanding differences 
in point of view which it would be idle to deny, the lead- 
ers of liberal and conservative religious thought today 
are—with respect to the one thing that really counts— 
on absolutely common ground. 

What is this common ground? What is the one thing 
that counts? It is, unless I am mistaken, the wmportance 
of the individual. Let me illustrate. I myself am a 
liberal; not boastfully, I hope, but by conviction, and 
without apology, a liberal. It so happens that I have 
recently listened to three addresses, given on different 
occasions, by three religious leaders of prominence, all of 
whom belong unmistakably to the conservative wing. 
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One spoke on evangelism, one on stewardship, and the 
third on the world-task of Christianity. In each address 
the mechanism was evident at times—rather painfully 
so to me. For example, the speaker on stewardship 
quoted: “Ye are not your own . . . ye are bought with 
a price,” and dwelt upon the figure at length. What a 
man has bought is absolutely his own, to do with as he 
may choose. Christ has bought us and paid for us with 
His blood. We are, therefore, not our own: we are His; 
and we need daily and hourly to remind ourselves of this, 
that our money, our talents, our time may be used aright. 
So ran the argument. 

I confess to having wished that the point had been 
driven home in a different way. But after all the point 
itself was sound. I couldn’t get away from that. We 
are not our own. ‘That is a fact which neither conserva- 
tive nor liberal can monopolize. Nor is it only the 
preachers who keep dinning it in our ears. So are our 
health officers, our social workers, our legislators, the 
judges of our courts. Moreover, the argument which 
the speaker based on this fact is sound, the argument for 
the stewardship conception of life. Unless we accept 
this corollary the fact itself is an empty thing. And only 
aS we can convert our people, as individuals, to this 
view of life have we ground for thinking that we are 
making real progress toward solving the problems of our 
modern world. I venture to think that this statement 
will be subscribed to not only by religious conservatives 
and religious liberals, but by not a few who would doubt 
whether they could be classified religiously at all. 

In each of the other two addresses to which I just now 
referred allowance was made for the importance, in the 
Christian enterprise, of such matters as organization and 
finance, but the point particularly urged was the supreme 
importance of the saving of souls. The saving of souls— 
I have already alluded to the lack of clear thinking, on 
the part of hearers if not of speakers, which so often 
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accompanies the use of this and kindred terms. I should 
advise thoughtful preachers to taboo them entirely, and 
express themselves in other language, unless they are 
willing to take the time and pains necessary to instruct 
their people as to what they mean. But here again I 
think we must agree with the substance, though we 
deplore the form. I do not see how we can hope to make 
any headway with the Christian enterprise except as we 
give attention to the influencing of individuals—the 
saving of souls. The Christian enterprise is the enter- 
prise of bringing humanity to see life from the point of 
view of Jesus and to take Him as its guide in the quest 
for the highest good. And anyone who thinks that this 
task can be pushed to accomplishment through organiza- 
tion, however perfect, and mass movements, however 
strong, needs to ponder further the lessons of history and 
consider more carefully what the point of view of Jesus is. 
If religion is not personal it is nothing; if Christianity does 
not win the allegiance of individuals it cannot hope to 
leaven the world. 

On this vital point all thoughtful Christians are at one, 
and the fact ought to be more emphasized than is the 
case. In these days earnest efforts are being made to 
unite the Churches, or at any rate to secure closer co- 
operation among the Christian forces of the world. It is 
one of the encouraging signs of the times. But strangely 
enough in all the discussions and plans looking toward the 
achievement of this great end one of the most serious 
obstacles in the way of either union or effective co-opera- 
tion is almost completely ignored. I refer to the mutual 
distrust on the part of conservatives and liberals—the 
barrier of suspicion that separates Right from Left. 
The Left is tremendously interested in the building of a 
new world order, but it expects no effective aid from the 
Right, because it is obsessed with the idea that the Right 
has its face set fixedly toward the past. The Right 
believes that the one essential is the conversion of the 
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world to Jesus Christ, but it neither expects nor desires 
help from the Left, because it doubts the Left’s loyalty to 
Him. What I am trying to point out is that on both 
sides this is a tragically foolish mistake. ‘The two ideals 
are one, with one thing essential to their accomplishment: 
namely, that men and women should be fired with the 
conviction that the Nazarene was right—that the Way is 
to be found through Him. 


IV 


‘““Why did he act in that way?” said a friend to me not 
long ago. He referred to a mutual acquaintance who had 
done something that seemed surprisingly “small.” Why 
indeed? And why do people so often act “that way’’? 
Suppose we should all quit acting that way, and act as 
we ought to act—what a different world it would be! 
Why don’t we do it? Is the answer to be found entirely 
in considerations of heredity and environment? It is 
not. At all events heredity and environment operate 
on folks—else they are powerless for good or ill. Which 
is Just another way of saying that the world’s problems 
may pretty much all be resolved into one problem—the 
problem of the individual. 
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Forty Years of Cambridge 
Theology 


By F. J. Foaxrs Jackson, D.D., F. R. Hist. S., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


This paper is an attempt to describe the academic 
training and subsequent work of an Englishman who 
studied and afterwards taught theology at Cambridge. 
It is a purely personal experience and the opinions ex- 
pressed are mostly peculiar to the writer. They bear on 
the question of reunion inasmuch as he was brought 
in contact with many scholars and pupils outside his 
own religious community. 

The subject of this memoir went to Cambridge in 
1875, a supremely average young man of no particular 
promise, who had only partly availed himself of a good if 
somewhat narrow education. He entered Trinity; Col- 
lege, having failed to obtain a scholarship, as an ordi- 
nary undergraduate, or as it is termed, a “‘pensioner.”” He 
was moderately well read in the classics, and, after hav- 
ing tried to gain some knowledge of mathematics, had 
convinced, first his teachers, and finally himself, that his 
gifts were not in that direction. His studies in the hu- 
manities had been so far successful that he could write 
indifferent Latin verse and prose with some ease and had 
a limited knowledge of Greek. In English literature he 
was perhaps better read than most boys, having had at 
Eton a tutor who insisted on his pupils, whether they 
liked it or not, studying things outside the school curric- 
ulum. The youth in question decidedly disliked it; but 
against his will read a good deal of English and Indian 
history, acquired some information about such out of the 
way things as the Talmud and the canon of Scripture, 
waded through much of Spenser’s Fairy Queen, though 
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not as far as the death of the “blatant beast,’ and had 
actually been bored to death over Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Liberata. He had, however, a pretty sound acquaintance 
with such books as Gibbon’s History and Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations and he could have passed a fairly 
searching examination in the novels of Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Lever and Harrison Ainsworth. His French was that 
of Stratford-atte-Bowe. Of German he knew nothing. 
His idea of science was that conveyed by attending 
lectures of a very incompetent chemical master (an inno- 
vation in his times), and he connected it with nauseous 
smells and mild explosions. He had also taken a languid 
interest in geology, which he associated with an excuse to 
go on little excursions usually ending with tea in a coun- 
try inn. The natural thing at this time for such a boy 
was to read for classical honours. He could have done 
perhaps fairly well in the philosophical, historical and 
literary side, but Cambridge in his time wisely discour- 
aged elegant triflers and demanded a severe and exact 
knowledge of Latin and Greek as languages. Our young 
friend liked to find out what a tragedy or comedy, a dia- 
logue of Plato or a book of Thucydides was about, but 
the niceties of the language bored him, and to puzzle out 
a crabbed passage which was quite uninteresting when 
mastered, even supposing anyone capable of such a feat, 
seemed a needless waste of time when there were so 
many fascinating books to read. No wonder, therefore, 
he never got a classical scholarship and that he set him- 
self to study theology as a totally new subject, which 
might become of use if he became a clergyman. 
Theology in the seventies had three great exponents in 
Cambridge in Westcott, Lightfoot and Hort, and among 
the rising men at that date were Swete, Charles Taylor, 
Mason, Kirkpatrick and Stanton. Ryle, Bishop of Win- 
chester, who was then reading classics, was a contempo- 
rary of the subject of this paper. Harmer, Bishop of 
Rochester, the editor of Lightfoot’s posthumous works 
and Murray who edited Hort’s, were a little junior to 
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him. His principal teachers were his private tutor, Rob- 
ert Sinker, the Librarian of Trinity College, Lightfoot, 
Hort, Swete and Gwatkin. 

The Reverend Robert Sinker was a Hebraist of the 
old school. He was a pupil of Peter Mason who had 
studied under Dr. Bernard, a learned Jew who had made 
his abode in Cambridge. The tradition was thoroughly 
Rabbinic. The pupil began with Mason’s Grammar, 
which originally appeared as Letters to a Duchess, the 
writer being of opinion that if a duchess could learn the 
language anybody could. It was quite a mad book; but 
it taught one Hebrew. The student was never allowed 
to evade a difficulty on the supposition that the text 
might be corrupt. He had to face it and make what he 
could out of it. The Germans and their theories were 
anathema. The great thing was to get at the meaning 
of the text as it stood. ““What’s that,” said Peter Mason 
to the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, the champion cyclist of his 
day. ““Ophlaim,” he replied. “There’s no dual number 
of that word,’ answered Mason, “in the Bible it’s ophelim.” 
That was the spirit of the Hebrew education. But at 
least it was thorough. If the interpretations were often 
wrong, the grammar learned was sound. Our young 
friend did not get as much profit as he might out of his 
studies of Hebrew, but he-still retains a firm belief that 
it is one of the best disciplines for a would-be theologian 
to submit to the necessary drudgery of acquiring a good 
working knowledge of that language. Under Sinker he 
had the ambition to compete in his second year for the 
University prize for knowledge of the Septuagint and 
Biblical Greek. The subjects were II Samuel, Hosea, 
and the two Epistles of Clement of Rome, just edited by 
Lightfoot. The first prize was won by Ryle, the second 
longo intervallo, divided between our friend and a fellow 
student named Nash. The method recommended for the 
study of the Septuagint was certainly instructive. It 
consisted in turning the Greek back into Hebrew and 
seeing what its translators had before them. It was gen- 
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erally assumed that the Greek was invariably wrong, on 
the good old Rabbinic and Protestant theory that the 
massoretic Hebrew points and all was the “holy original.” 

Lectures at this time at Cambridge were as a rule in- 
tolerably tedious, and a great change for the better has 
taken place in later years. The divinity lectures by pro- 
fessors were compulsory for all who were going into the 
ministry, as they had to produce a certificate that they 
had attended at least two courses. Lightfoot and West- 
cott lectured in the immense dining hall of Trinity Col- 
lege. Lightfoot refuted the author of Supernatural Re- 
ligion, whose book few of his class had troubled to look 
at. The immense respect which his learning and charac- 
ter inspired made them, as a rule, attentive; but few 
theological students were there in proportion to the 
audience, most of whom were preparing for examinations 
in other subjects, and found the lecturer far beyond 
their understanding. Westcott dreamily expounded 
St. John at the rate of about a verse and a half 
a term,and advised men to study such inaccessible com- 
mentaries as that of Rupert of Deutz. As he was al- 
most inaudible, the majority of the class read other 
books or engaged in surreptitious games of cards. Gwat- 
kin, who had no recognized position in the faculty, was a 
real lecturer, brilliant, incisive and even humorous. Our 
friend found most profit from Hort and Swete. Hort lec- 
tured on Origen contra Celsum in his private rooms in 
Emmanuel College to a class of about five, which fell to 
two before he had given many lectures; but, though 
there was little to inspire, there was a great deal to be 
learned. He really showed how a subject ought to be 
tackled, and the impression produced on his hearer’s 
mind was, “This is learning.” Swete, less original but a 
most profound student of dogmatic theology, was almost 
equally instructive, and both of them deserve the grati- 
tude of a young student for shewing him what it meant 
to know a subject thoroughly. ‘fg 


But the youth whose course is being followed was in 
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some respects perverse and foolish. He wanted to learn 
in his own way and not in the orthodox fashion. He 
was charmed with Lightfoot’s clear and luminous expo- 
sition of St. Paul, and impatient of Westcott’s misty if 
mystical interpretation of St. John. His more mature 
conviction is that, of these great scholars, Lightfoot made 
Paul a far clearer thinker than he ever was, and West- 
cott represented John as more obscure than the evange- 
list ever intended to be. Both seemed to have laid too 
great stress on the sacred writers’ use of Greek moods and 
tenses, and too little on their Semitic trend of thought. 
But Hellenistic Greek had not yet been so seriously 
studied as a language as it has been in modern times. 
Our student’s real interests, however, were in history 
and dogma. His biblical studies were amateurish and 
for this reason, perhaps justly, historians despised him as 
a theologian and theologians as an historian. 

But the crisis of his undergraduate life now ap- 
proached. In an English University meritorious dili- 
gence haply counts for nothing. A man may be docile, 
humble, with the bump of admiration for his teachers 
abnormally developed, and in the end it will avail him 
nothing. The one thing that matters is whether at the 
end of his career he can pass a good examination before 
people who have no previous knowledge of his existence. 
They care nothing what he has been taught or how he 
has been taught, the only question is what he knows. 
The Theological Tripos in 1879 had been but recently 
instituted; but it was a long and old-fashioned examina- 
tion. Three years were devoted to preparation. It con- 
sisted of papers on the Old Testament—one general, one 
on the book of Genesis in Hebrew and another on Isaiah, 
one on the Psalms 40-72 and Hosea in Hebrew and 
Greek, and a stiff paper in Hebrew Grammar and com- 
position. There were also three papers on the New Tes- 
tament, a general one,and set gospels and epistles; two 
on Church History, one on that of the Church to A.D. 
600, and another on three selected periods—in this year 
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on John Chrysostom, St. Bernard and Archbishop Laud. 
The additional papers were on the early creeds and the 
confessions of the sixteenth century; on the Liturgies; 
on two Latin patristic writings, Tertullian Against Praxeas 
and two books of Augustine de Civitate Dei. Besides 
these there was a paper on two books of Origen adversus 
Celsum and some books of the historian Socrates. Need- 
less to say, this portentous programme has been modi- 
fied in recent years. The result was on the whole satis- 
factory to our student. He was placed with one other in 
the first class and given distinction in Hebrew and, much 
to his surprise, was awarded the prize for Biblical Greek; 
but he failed to get that for patristics which he had con- 
fidently expected. 

Circumstances compelled our friend to withdraw at 
once from the University as he had to maintain himself. 
He was ordained, took a country curacy and soon found 
that pupils wanted to come and live with him. That ex- 
perience in a suburban parish was of considerable value 
to him. Remember he had had no training for the min- 
istry, except five lessons in elocution. The first sermon 
he ever wrote he preached to an educated (in their opin- 
ion) congregation.. He succeeded a most brilliant pulpit 
orator and neither experience nor constant practice has 
made him a Boanerges. His acquirements got him no 
credit, and his only success was that he had the reputa- 
tion of being a good visitor among the poor. There was 
one exception in the person of an elderly gentleman in 
the congregation, who recognizing as he thought a cer- 
tain evidence of literary possibilities in the curate’s ser- 
mons, took him in hand and speedily convinced him that 
he would have to begin at the beginning if he hoped to 
write anything worth reading. Much to his surprise, he 
told our student, when he was helping him with an essay 
which was never finished, ‘““You are now interested in 
questions of Church discipline and order, but the day 
will come when you will have to face | the question 
whether you believe in God at all.’ To no well judged 
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sympathy and wise encouragement did the young man 
owe more than to this lay cynic who was by most people 
less appreciated than feared. 

In his visits to Cambridge our friend managed to se- 
cure the University scholarship in Theology, being equal 
to a man who had taken a first class two years before, 
and to his great delight, beating his old friend and school 
fellow Ryle who, luckily for him, was in bad health and 
did not know much Hebrew at that date. He was told 
later that Westcott had highly approved of an essay on 
the Crusades, and subsequently recollected that it was a 
reproduction of a chapter of Guizot’s Histoire de la Civili- 
zation on Europe, which he had read and apparently for- 
gotten till he wrote it out from unconscious memory. 
The last academic success of his youth was gaining the 
scholarship in Ecclesiastical History recently founded by 
Bishop Lightfoot. In connection with this he has three 
causes for satisfaction. First, in response to his letter of 
thanks, the Bishop wrote and said he hoped he would do 
further work in history; second, that Creighton was one 
of the examiners; and, third, that this distinction has 
only been obtained by himself and two other students in 
Theology, both of them his own pupils, the award having 
been generally made to a man trained in the history school. 

After six months bear-leading a pupil about the United 
States, and a period of ill health, our friend returned to 
Cambridge as Chaplain and Divinity and Hebrew Lec- 
turer at Jesus College in October, 1882. Cambridge was 
exceptionally pleasant in these days. The statutes per- 
mitting fellows of colleges to marry had just come into 
force and the town was full of young newly-wed couples 
bent on enjoying themselves. The colleges were pros- 
perous, there was plenty of money and family cares as 
yet were not pressing. The fellows of his new college 
were for the most part non-resident, and came up for oc- 
casional feasts, bringing a breeze from the outside world 
which was refreshing. The master, Dr. Corrie, was over 
ninety years of age, a polished gentleman of the old 
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school, very pompous but most kind and hospitable. 
Like St. Paul, he “‘died daily’’ and revived to be con- 
gratulated on his recovery and tell old stories of bygone 
days. The senior resident fellow was of a type long extinct. 
A strange old man, fond of whist and wine, with an aston- 
ishing memory for the scandals of the last fifty years. 
He administered affairs with the utmost conscientious- 
ness, and was always courteous and genial as president 
of the fellows’ table. To the new comer he was particu- 
larly kind. The senior tutor, who afterwards became 
master, belonged to a past deeply to be regretted. He 
was one of the old type of muscular Christians, a noted 
member of the Alpine Club, beloved by his pupils as a 
Welshman, impulsive and hot tempered, but a shrewd 
judge of character and one of the wisest advisers to be 
met with. His sermons on “principles, energy and de- 
termination”’ which, he said, had made the college boat 
head of the river, and his exhortation to cultivate “‘ Chris- 
tian conduct, but above all things gentlemanly behav- 
iour” was much appreciated by the boys. His namesake 
and colleague—they were known as black and red Mor- 
gan—was a perfectly unique specimen. An enormous 
man with a fierce face and a red beard, a stentorian voice 
and a ferocious manner, he terrified all who did not 
know him. As a lecturer in mathematics there was a 
story that he used to do a long calculation on the black- 
board, generally incorrectly, shout to the class, ““Do you 
understand?” and if anyone said feebly, “Please, sir, 
would you kindly,” roar at him, ‘“‘You must be a fool,” 
and rub the figures out. When he gave instruction in 
Greek he would say, ‘When you meet with these beastly 
little particles, it is generally safe to render them by 
“forsooth.”’ Every three years he preached the same 
sermon, copied fom Newman, on the witch of Endor, 
and another comparing the very perfunctory service in 
the college chapel with bliss in heaven, where, however, 
it was destined never to stop. This the unregenerate 
could not possibly enjoy, ‘‘Heaven would be hell to such 
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aman. But the stories of him were innumerable. He 
was an excellent amateur photographer and considered 
that his forte lay in administration. Under his rough 
exterior was a very kind heart, and he had an honest and 
undisguised contempt for the human intellect, and stu- 
diously abstained from cultivating his own. 

To return, however, to our friend, he was on probation 
for three years and a half and was elected to a fellowship 
and placed on the permanent staff in 1886. Family cir- 
cumstances made it necessary for him to earn money, 
and for many years his studies were much impeded by 
his having to take all the pupils he could get and make 
what he could. In biblical language, what he made he 
“put in a bag with holes,” and his academic career was 
greatly impeded thereby. He found, however, leisure to 
write a History of the Christian Church, a successful book 
on which he cannot look back with much pride. When 
it appeared a friend of his, whose judgment he still 
values and for whose learning and ability he has an un- 
feigned respect, told a lady: ‘“‘He will deeply regret 
rushing into print so early.”” The book has since passed 
through six editions, and he feels that this ought to en- 
courage young men not to delay publication till they 
have lost all power of expressing themselves in writing. 
In his college our friend was left with an absolutely free 
hand to teach or neglect his pupils. The rest of the so- 
ciety had little interest in Theology: most were mathe- 
maticians and classics, there was only one scientist. It 
must be understood that according to the ideas of older 
Cambridge there was a tendency to think that chemis- 
try, physiology and such studies best fitted those 
who could not ever become first-rate mathematicians, 
whilst men who failed as teachers of classical composi- 
tion had better betake themselves to the instruction of 
idle youths who amused themselves with history, or 
pious ones who cared. about theology. This had an obvi- 
ously bad side. hit fostered what may be termed an un- 
progressive arrogance among inferior mathematicians and 
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classical scholars, who were content to rest on laurels 
won when they were mere youths, and to think that 
learning consisted in furbishing up the old and obsolete 
weapons of their school and college days. It made them 
blind to the difficulty of studies in which it seemed al- 
most beneath their dignity to engage, and filled the Eng- 
lish Universities with men who “‘kept up” their mathe- 
matics by inventing problems, and their classics by re- 
reading Thucydides or turning newspaper poems into 
Greek iambics or Latin elegiacs. On the other hand the 
stern discipline of the mathematical and classical Tri- 
poses discouraged impostors. It hindered men who knew 
no Greek from posing as New Testament scholars, and 
men unversed in the mysteries of the differential calculus 
speaking with authority on physics. It barred the om- 
nivorous reader, who knew only his own language and 
perhaps a litte French or German from claiming to be 
an historian. It stopped a man who had never read a 
line of Plato in the original from setting up as a philoso- 
pher on the strength of being able to use the conven- 
tional jargon of a metaphysician. It left no place for 
humbug and at least taught our friend humility, because 
he felt he had never been what was in his youth known 
as a sound scholar. 

But to return to theology which it was his business to 
teach. At Cambridge it did not seem a very difficult 
subject in the early eighties. True the great trio, West- 
cott, Lightfoot and Hort, had done wonders, but they 
were believed to have said the last word. Lightfoot had 
smashed the somewhat superficial, if learned, infidelity 
of the author of Supernatural Religion; Westcott had 
platonized the Fourth Gospel and proved that it was 
the work of the evangelist; and he and Hort had pro- 
duced a text of the New Testament the value of which 
will probably never be depreciated by any expert in the 
future. But the very splendour of their work dazzled 
their admirers, one of whom dedicated a book to Light- 
foot hoping that he might “begin to be a disciple.” But 
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this modesty is more commendable than serviceable. 
The young scholar should only imitate in order that he 
may endeavour to surpass his master, and the great 
Cambridge teachers seem to have paralyzed rather than 
inspired. A new inspiration, however, came from two 
Scotchmen, William Wright and W. Robertson Smith. 
The work of Wright as professor of Arabic raised up men 
keenly interested in the new study of the Old Testament, 
and Robertson Smith fearlessly expressed his views and 
displayed his vast learning, despite the efforts of the or- 
thodox divines to make the higher criticism ‘‘respecta- 
ble.” However Ryle, as Hulsean professor, accepted the 
theory on which the new view of the Old Testament was 
based, and proved an inspiring lecturer. Kirkpatrick, 
the professor of Hebrew, followed with that discretion of 
which Cambridge is justly proud; and his successor, Dr. 
Kennett, as a very young man, preached the new ideas 
with a fervour which made him the enfant terrible of 
pious Cambridge. With an equipment far inferior to any 
of these men, our friend joined the movement and drew 
on himself the wrath of the discreet without attracting 
the attention of the learned. His Biblical History of the 
Hebrews and several articles in the Interpreter were, how- 
ever, not entirely unnoticed, especially in Scotland and 
outside the Anglican fold. 

A fresh personality had now made himself conspicuous 
in Cambridge in Rendel Harris, who had left years be- 
fore for Baltimore as a mathematician and returned as a 
Syriac scholar. His unconventionality, his “presump- 
tion” in writing a readable book on the Cambridge MS. 
of the New Testament, his daring originality had alarmed 
many who had hardly realized that he had his inspira- 
tion from Hort. His stay in Cambridge was all too short 
but his share in moulding the study of divinity was 
great. In mentioning these names it is noticeable how 
much Cambridge owed to outside and to those who were 
not members of the Church of England. Wright and 
Robertson Smith were not educated in the University, 
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and the election of the last named to a fellowship at 
Christ’s College was one of the greatest services to theol- 
ogy a college has rendered. Rendel Harris has always 
been nonconformity incarnate, but his opinions have 
never clouded his judgment of younger scholars in whose 
career he has taken an interest. 

It is a defect in the Church of England that her best 
rewards draw men from the Universities. This was ex- 
emplified in the promotion of one of the few professors of 
divinity who displayed any conspicuous genius, in the 
person of J. A. Robinson. Just previously Cambridge 
had lost the sound judgment and scholarship of Ryle, 
when he was made Bishop of Exeter, and Robinson was 
made at an early age a Canon of Westminster with the 
important church of St. Margaret’s attached to it. His 
removal made people regret that the practice of allow- 
ing men of such eminence to hold other preferment with 
their professorships had been abandoned. As a matter 
of fact he set a precedent; for a canonry was usually con- 
sidered a suitable augmentation to a_ professorship. 
Lightfoot held the rich Lady Margaret professorship 
with a canonry at St. Paul’s. When Westcott became 
Regius professor he never thought of giving up his can- 
onry at Peterborough, and later he accepted one at West- 
minster. Swainson at the same time was canon of Chi- 
chester and Norrisian Professor. The modern practice of 
holding but one inadequately paid office has the merit of 
apparent disinterestedness, but it has been at the cost of 
inadequately rewarding the best men. Even pluralism 
had its advantages. To Robinson belongs the credit of 
renewing an interest in New Testament scholarship. His 
discovery of the lost Greek Apology of Aristides and his 
edition of Ephesians gave promise of a career worthy of 
the great trio of his true predecessors, but in him the di- 
vine has been somewhat lost in the churchman. His 
younger brother, Forbes Robinson, who like him was a 
fellow of Christ’s College, gave hopes that Cambridge 
was destined to produce a saint as well as a scholar, 
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whose knowledge of Coptic would be a great furtherance 
of the study of the New Testament, but he was taken 
away by a much lamented death. The well deserved 
promotion of Dr. Chase to the bishopric of Ely happily 
opened the chair of Norrisian professor which Robinson 
had held to F. C. Burkitt, who was associated with Ren- 
del Harris and Mr. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in their dis- 
coveries of new Syriac manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment and under him, the first lay professor of divinity, a 
new era seems to have commenced. Up to the present 
Burkitt has done some of his most valuable work in 
bringing Cambridge into contact with a larger world of 
scholarship than heretofore. 

It is a curious thing that, though the five divinity pro- 
fessorships were open only to the clergy of the Church of 
England, the school of Westcott was so powerful that 
they could almost close them to all outside their peculiar 
circle. It is notorious that Swete when candidate for 
the Regius Professorship was not the official nominee, 
and it was only due to the fact that the electorate was 
the very lay Council of the Senate that he was elected. 
Westcott’s influence was due partly to his long tenure of 
the Regius Professorship but mainly to his reputation 
alike as a scholar and a man remarkable for a mystical 
piety, the more admired because it was little understood. 
His capacity for dealing with men, as displayed in the 
coal strike when he was Bishop of Durham, was not con- 
spicuous in Cambridge; but his policy in regard to his 
school was enlightened and effectual. He created the 
board which examines candidates for Holy Orders 
throughout the Church of England and made it a point 
always to act himself as an examiner, a laborious task, 
which few men in his position would have undertaken 
but for a strong sense of duty. He built up the Cam- 
bridge clergy school, the object of which was to train 
men in the University rather than in the rising theolog- 
ical colleges; for his chief apprehension was that the 
clergy of the future would be detached from the work-a- 
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day world by being “seminarized.” His minor writings 
had much more influence when they appeared than the 
present generation can imagine. They were in harmony 
with the liberal theology of the day and yet inspired 
confidence by their strong religious tone. The writer of 
this article was never a ‘‘ Westcottian”’ but always cher- 
ished a high admiration for the masterly qualities of 
Westcott. So great were these that there was a ten- 
dency to believe in Cambridge that he had said the last 
word and the reputation of the University as a divinity 
school depended on the perpetuation of his teaching. 
How injurious this was to progress may be seen by the 
fact that two men, both of whom have attained to a 
world-wide reputation, were told independently, one in 
Cambridge and the other by Westcott himself in the ~ 
“nineties,” that there was nothing new to be done in re- 
gard to the Synoptic problem! Swete, on the other 
hand, had not Westcott’s genius, but his scholarship was 
as sound, his erudition as deep, and his labour, especially 
on the text of the Septuagint, as valuable as anything 
the master undertook by himself. He was a far better 
lecturer, as he really desired to be understood by the un- 
professional class, and much more sympathetic to 
younger students. His project for the Cambridge Theo- 
logical Essays and the Cambridge Biblical Essays brought 
together scholars of all schools and displayed Cambridge 
theology in every aspect. He worked incessantly till he 
retired at the age of eighty and continued to produce 
good matter to the day of his death. The value of 
Swete’s work in the cause of reunion will be recognized 
by future generations. The modern Cambridge school of 
theologians among whom may be numbered, besides An- 
glicans, Romans like Abbot Butler and Dom Conolly, and 
dissenters like Rendel Harris, Moulton and Gover, all owe 
much to his encouragement. He always supported the 
movement for throwing open the Cambridge Divinity de- 
grees to all theologians irrespective of denominational 
tests, and saw the removal of the restrictions which con- 
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fined them to the Church of England. His industry was 
untiring, and his sympathy with every student who 
sought his aid inexhaustible. His scholarship was scru- 
pulous and accurate in the extreme, and it is told, per- 
haps not on good authority, that he once said to Rendel 
Harris, whose originality is remarkable, ‘What I like 
about your work is that I have never found a single 
Greek accent misplaced.”’ 

But the Westcottian influence persisted long after 
Swete’s election, and such a man as the Master of St. 
John’s, Dr. Charles Taylor, author of the Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers, one of the most useful guides to Rabbinic 
Hebrew of modern times, though more than once a can- 
didate for a chair, was passed over, as also was Dr. Wil- 
liam Cunningham, who was supposed not to be a theo- 
logian because he happened also to be one of the greatest 
authorities in his day on economic questions. It is true 
he made his church (the University Church of St. 
Mary’s) a meeting place for some of the best intellects in 
Cambridge Sunday after Sunday for twenty years, and 
was a man of irreproachable orthodoxy; but those in 
power were revolutionary in one respect, “they had no 
need for savants.”’ Our friend and many others owe any 
good work they may have accomplished greatly to Cun- 
ningham’s wise counsel and advice. Full justice was 
done to his great powers in the United States and now he 
is, alas, no more with us posterity in Cambridge will give 
him the recognition the world freely accorded to him in 
his lifetime. 

It is naturally a matter of pride to our friend that he 
should have been associated, often on intimate terms, 
with such personalities; and he owes a deep debt to 
Jesus College that they listened to his suggestion to elect 
successively as follows the two Lady Margaret Profes- 
sors, Arthur James Mason and W. R. Inge. Both these 
held the chair for too brief a period, Mason resigning on 
being elected Master of Pembroke College and Inge on 
becoming Dean of St. Paul’s. Mason’s wide culture and 
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scholarship, together with his close relations with the 
Danish and Scandinavian churches, was a great benefit 
to Cambridge with its tendency to provincialism, whilst 
Inge would, had he remained longer, have given the 
school a philosophical flavour in which it was previously 
lacking. To live, however, with men like these in the 
closer association of college life was a privilege indeed; 
for he was able to appreciate, what perhaps few under- 
stood, how far reaching is the learning of Mason, and 
how much capacity for friendship is latent under the 
somewhat severe cynicism of the present Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 

For a single tutor in divinity the work at a college like 
Jesus was arduous and demanded much versatility. It is 
a clerical college in that it possesses scholarships restrict- 
ed to clergymen’s sons and a foundation of studentships 
for post-graduate theological study. It also has a con- 
siderable connection with certain nonconformist schools 
who have repeatedly sent students in divinity to its tutor 
in that subject. Our friend, therefore, whether he liked 
it or not, had to be rather a jack of all trades than mas- 
ter of one. He had to teach the rudiments of Hebrew, to 
encourage beginners in Greek in the reading of the New 
Testament, to see that his pupils did not write nonsense 
about Christian Ethics, to make them believe that text 
books were not all that was required to master a subject, 
to console pious Evangelicals on what they heard about 
inspiration and fervent Churchmen on what they had 
been told at lectures on apostolic succession. And to all 
his students, Churchmen, Methodists, Baptists, Quakers 
and Jews, he had to deliver the message of Martin Luther 
against “good works,” as opposed, not to faith, but to 
“good work.” The great difficulty in the past few years, 
which has become more acute today, is to make men 
realize the necessity of study before engaging in attempts 
to reform the world, and of reflection before they declare 
how their schemes are to be accomplished. 
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As he looks back upon it his life was a happy one and 
his success, if modest, greater than he had a right to ex- 
pect. Very slowly but surely his pupils increased. His 
earliest triumph was as brilliant as undeserved in having 
as a pupil Alexander Nairne, afterwards professor of He- 
brew in King’s College, London, now his successor at 
Jesus College. In time he had the satisfaction of making 
men trained in his college under his eye write a volume 
of essays called The Parting of the Roads. The three col- 
lege Deans and teachers of Divinity, those of Corpus, 
Jesus and Sidney Sussex, as well as the Headmaster of 
the Leys, the famous Methodist School on the outskirts 
of the town, and the Vice Principal of the Cambridge 
clergy school are Jesus men. Outside the college can 
boast the Editorial Secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, the head of the 
Quaker settlement at Selly Oak, Birmingham, and the 
Principal of the Anglican Clergy School at Birkenhead, 
not to mention that most learned and prolific writer, Dr. 
Oesterly in London, so that it is probably providing more 
teachers of theology than any similar institution in Eng- 
land. 

As he thinks over his long Cambridge career and re- 
gards it dispassionately from amid other scenes and 
duties, the subject of this memoir has only one regret, 
that his work proved less beneficial to others than enjoy- 
able to himself. As, however, it is rare nowadays to find 
anyone, rich or poor, successful or unsuccessful, who owns 
that the world has treated him much better than he de- 
serves and that he himself has had on the whole a happy 
life, the writer believes he belongs to the minority in this 
discontented age of those who having had food and rai- 
ment have learned to be content to do his work with 
thankfulness. He will conclude by trying to estimate 
what he learned from his long Cambridge career and 
how a life like his can contribute to the great cause of 
unity. His father, who died before his birth, was described 
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in an obituary notice “as a Conservative in politics and 
an ultra liberal in benevolence.” Probably the son only 
imitated the parent as regards the first clause of this en- 
comium. Had he been allowed to plan his own career he 
would have liked to have been able, by amiable agree- 
ment with his betters, to have climbed imperceptibly up- 
wards in the Church of England, mildly regretting the 
progress of such evils as dissent, radicalism and liberal 
theology. He might have gone far, and would probably 
have been dead of taediwm vitae long ago, respected at 
his decease for having been a moderate High Churchman, 
admirable for his contempt of dissent, abhorrence of Rome, 
and disapproval of ritualistic excesses. He might have 
kept his money, and substituted for the paternal benevo- 
lence a mild and strictly platonic interest in the working 
classes. As it was he had to live among a variety of men in 
a great university, most of them much abler than himself, 
aS a very unimportant person in the community. He 
had to deal with all classes of men and to hear every 
sort of opinion. He was called upon as a proctor for 
several years to look into the morals of the university 
and the town, and as treasurer of the University Boat 
Club to compose the jealousies and quarrels of rowing 
men, the most cantankerous of creatures. And he had 
to teach men of every shade of religious opinion and to 
be brought in contact with those whose prejudices were 
most opposed to his own. He learned very gradually by 
his studies that every opinion, whether acceptable or not, 
had to be sifted and examined, and that what is taken 
on trust is generally wrong. He was compelled whether 
he liked it or not to acknowledge the greatness of the 
story of the Roman Church, and the services Protestant- 
ism has rendered learning and liberty as well as the 
merits of his own communion. So much Cambridge 
taught him, giving him the greatest boon of happiness, 
that of sympathy with other men. 
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Sir William Robertson Nicoll spoke for all who came 
under the spell of G. G. Findlay’s personality when he 
said: “I loved and revered him as I loved and revered 
very few men.” If the claim were made that in his later 
years, the years of his maturity, no nobler product of 
the Christian faith could be found among men, they who 
knew him best would be the least disposed to regard it 
as extravagant. 

It has been one of the outstanding privileges of my life 
that I was permitted to rejoice in the light of this man of 
God. The first of the four years which I spent as As- 
sistant Tutor at Headingley was for him a year of respite 
from college work, and the major part of it was spent in 
visiting missionary stations in India, a fact indicative of 
his deep interest in foreign missionary work. The remain- 
ing three, however, were years of constant and close inter- 
course with him, and ever since that time he has honoured 
me with his interest and his friendship, and with a cor- 
respondence breathing a warm affection and a fatherly 
desire for my well-doing and well-being. In the delicate 
task of selecting for quotation a few passages from his 
letters I trust that I have not transgressed the bounds of 
what is fitting, and few things would cause me greater 
grief than that any one who may read this tribute to my 
old chief should judge me to have been guilty of the un- 
pardonable offence of unnecessarily obtruding myself. 

A few sentences are sufficient to chronicle the outward 
story of Dr. Findlay’s life and career. In his charming 
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little biography of Dr. William Fiddian Moulton, the 
father of the much lamented Dr. James Hope Moulton, 
Findlay has these words which might have been penned 
with reference to his own life: ‘Adventures and escapades, 
alternations of failure and of success, follies redeemed by 
brilliant achievements—these lend a moving interest to a 
life-story such as even excellence cannot rival. The 
course of unflagging duty and devotion, of steadily grow- 
ing moral power, and of lightly chequered happiness 
that we have narrated, may seem to lie apart from common 
experience of the human tragedy. But the rarity of 
such careers gives them a claim to attention.. These are 
the sort of lives that will multiply with the progress of 
our race in true well-being.” I have been struck with 
the fact that the chapter on Dr. Moulton’s character 
might be taken, with very few changes, as a description of 
Findlay himself; in describing Moulton he was un- 
consciously portraying himself. 

Findlay’s paternal forebears were Scottish fisher-folk, 
but he lacked the physical robustness which he might 
have been expected to possess as part of his heritage 
from such an ancestry. His keen mind and noble soul 
were the tenants of a frail body, and a passing malady 
would often plunge him into distress and grievous suffer- 
ing. His letters not infrequently reflect such states. 
“IT have just been prostrated,” he writes in 1909, “‘by a 
severe attack of influenza, which plunged me for several 
days into a state of fevered misery as intense as I have 
ever known,—a black morass of stifling horror.” Not 
many months before the end—in August, 1918—he starts 
a letter with apologies for having fallen into arrears with 
his correspondence, and then proceeds: ‘‘But I have a 
large excuse in the severe illness from which I suffered 
earlier in the year, when I made acquaintance with 
shingles—a malady rarely fatal, but very disabling and 
enfeebling, as well as painful to the extent of torment. 
For the whole month of May I hardly slept more than 
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two hours in the night. I am still nervously shaky, and 
lame in one leg; have resumed preaching for the last six 
weeks, but only because of the extreme shortage of pul- 
piteers.”’ 

Findlay was a son of the manse, his father, the Rev. 
James Findlay, also being a Wesleyan Methodist minister, 
and the succession is maintained by his own three sons, 
all of whom have entered the ministry of the Church of 
their father and grandfather. He was the eldest of 
seven children and was born on January 3, 1849, so that at 
the time of his death, which occurred on November 2, 
1919, he had almost reached his seventy-first birthday. 
He received his early education at Woodhouse Grove, at 
that time a school for ministers’ sons. More than one 
interesting incident of his school days have I heard him 
relate, but the most momentous occurrence of his life at 
the Grove was that there he first proved the reality of 
saving faith. That was the beginning of that lofty ex- 
perience which, more than aught else, made Findlay one 
of the great modern Pauline expositors. From Wood- 
house Grove he went to Wesley College, Sheffield. In 
1868 he obtained the B. A. degree of the University of 
London, securing the University scholarship in classics. 
That he never took his Master’s degree—which he might, 
of course, have done without the semblance of extra ef- 
fort—was in keeping with his utter freedom from self- 
aggrandizement and self-advertisement. Years after, the 
University of St. Andrews conferred upon him the hon- 

orary D. D. A subsequent recipient of that same hon- 

our, the Rev. Professor J. G. Tasker, replying to a 
message of congratulation, remarked with truth that 
Headingley shed lustre on the degree. 

From Wesley College Findlay went as a student to 
Richmond College where Dr. William F. Moulton was 
one of the tutors. Then came four years as Assistant 
Tutor at Headingley, at the end of which period he was 
ordained and went back to Richmond, where he spent 
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the next seven years, one as Assistant Tutor and six as 
Classical Tutor. In 1881 he was appointed by the Con- 
ference to Headingley, succeeding Dr. R. N. Young, and 
there the remainder of his life was passed. He retired 
from the tutorship in 1915, but continued to occupy the 
house in the College grounds, compiling a history of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society and its activities 
during the hundred years of its existence. In this con- 
genial task the closing years of his life were spent and to it 
he gave without stint of his great powers of mind and 
heart. 

“This modest Wesleyan Methodist professor,” said Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll, “was one of the greatest men 
and most illuminating teachers in the Church of Christ.” 
Generation after generation of Methodist ministers came 
under his spell in the classroom. “‘Few men,” wrote one 
of his students, “have influenced me quite like Dr. 
Findlay—influenced me deep down in the secret places 
of my own heart.” The Rev. Arthur Hoyle, the able 
writer of the ‘“‘week-end gossip” in the Methodist Recorder, 
quoted one week the following sentence from a letter 
Findlay wrote to hm: “I have made myself a ladder for 
such men as you to climb by.’ Never were truer words 
written, nor would Findlay desire any higher prerogative. 
The sphere of his influence was greatly widened by his 
writings. His learning was sound and his knowledge 
extensive: he was philosopher and Church historian as 
well as exegete and expositor. ‘‘How poor,” he once said 
in the course of a Sacramental address, ‘“‘must be that 
ministry where there is no knowledge of Church History. 
When a man does not know the developments in the 
doctrines and organization of his own section of the 
Christian Church he misses much that would be of the 
greatest service to him.” But it was as an expositor 
that he excelled—especially as a Pauline expositor. 
Others, it may be, were greater authorities than he on 
certain aspects of Paulinism, but was there among 
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modern students one who penetrated with keener and 
more sympathetic insight into Paul’s meaning? He was 
too much engrossed upon the attempt to get to the heart 
of Paul’s gospel to give much attention to subsidiary points 
of criticism. It may be said of him, in words which he 
himself used of W. F. Moulton, that “‘he stood apart from 
the dust and clamour of controversy.” There is no need 
here to enlarge upon his many contributions to Pauline 
interpretation. Of great service has been his little hand- 
book on The Epistles of Paul the Apostle; and his article on 
Paul in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible is well-known. 
He wrote at one time or another on most of the Pauline 
Epistles. Long ago he expounded Colossians in the 
Pulpit Commentary, and since then he has written on 
Galatians and Ephesians—both in the Expositor’s Bible— 
on I Corinthians in the Ezxpositor’s Greek Testament, 
and on I and II Thessalonians in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools, and the Cambridge Greek Testament, being one 
of the few Nonconformists to contribute to the Cambridge 
series. In Peake’s recently issued Commentary Findlay 
writes on Romans. No one is better qualified to appraise 
the work of a commentator or expositor than he who has 
himself written on the same book or books, and it is 
noticeable how unvarying and unstinted is the praise 
accorded to Findlay’s work by subsequent workers in the 
field of Pauline exposition. Thus we find Peake saying 
of his Colossians that it “‘is excellent and deserves to be 
much better known”; Robertson and Plummer, in their 
volume on I Corinthians in the International Critical 
Commentary, remark upon the “‘thorough grasp of Pauline 
thought” displayed in his commentary on that Epistle; 
while Milligan writes of his Thessalonians: “The Com- 
mentary is marked by the writer’s well-known qualities as 
an expositor—careful attention to the text combined with 
great theological suggestiveness.” Among all Findlay’s 
works the Editor of the Expositor’s Bible gives pride of 
place to his Galatians in that series. “To my mind,” 
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writes Sir William, “the deepest, the most characteristic, 
the most precious of his commentaries is that on Galatians 
which he contributed to the Expositor’s Bible. I have 
thought many times that he found himself there as 
nowhere else, and this was the judgment of men like 
Dr. Dale and Dr. Marcus Dods. To study Dr. Findlay’s 
book was to have a new window opened in the mind.” 

Dr. Findlay was so steeped in the Epistles of Paul that 
the language of the Apostle would spontaneously suggest 
itself to him. His correspondence is studded with 
quotations from, or adaptations of the language of Paul— 
as often as not in the original Greek. An example or 
two may be of interest. 

He once met with a somewhat serious cycling accident 
and for a time was forced to remain in a cottage situated 
in one of the most charming districts of the West Riding; 
in reply to a message of sympathy and inquiry he writes: 


“T received your kind letter; and it gave me solace. Mrs. F.’s 
return on Friday would show everybody that I am safe and well. 
Yesterday I got downstairs, with much labour and much help. It 
would be possible to travel home to-day; but with some risk, as I 
cannot walk two steps without support and my balance is precarious. 
But I could not desire a pleasanter prison or more agreeable gaolers. 
I am eating and sleeping well, and suffer no pain while I keep quiet. 
The doctor says it is a fortunate accident, and that my brain is getting 
the best kind of rest! So let us believe, ravra ovvepyei els ayabdv.” 


On another occasion in answer to a request that he 
would visit the circuit in which I was stationed and render 
some help to my colleagues and myself, he replied on this 
wise: 

“Am particularly sorry not to oblige you; but I really cannot afford 
another night out next month. I am behind-hand with most im- 
portant promised work. My ezoi@nots wept dua@v includes the 


whole of Rom.15: 14, and is quite as well-grounded as that of the 
Apostle!” ( 


In another letter he thus adapts the language of II 
Cor. 1:8: “The last two or three months have been a time 
of peculiar pressure—irép divauv éBapnonv.”’ 
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One other example may be given. Findlay prepared a 
series of War Prayers for public and private use in the 
trying days of the conflict, and in the letter accompanying 
the copy he sent me occurs the sentence: ‘‘ Will you kindly 
accept the copy enclosed of a small publication by which 
I have been endeavouring dovdebev 1o Karp@,’ the 
reference, of course, being to the variant reading in Rom. 
ea we 

His exposition of the Johannine Epistles, entitled 
Fellowship in the Life Eternal, shews what Findlay could 
achieve when he chose to go beyond the confines of the 
Pauline Epistles. One would almost have thought that 
his temperament would have greater affinity with the 
Johannine writings than with the Pauline epistles. It is 
strange that he wrote so little on the Gospels; for after 
all his interest in Paul was but one aspect of his interest in 
Paul’s Lord, and his own. He seemed to possess an 
equally penetrating insight into the meaning and message 
of the New Testament writers on whose books he did 
not write. In one of the years I spent at Headingley my 
ministerial probation examination included a paper in 
I and II Peter. I asked Findlay if I might bring to him 
my difficulties—for every student of the Petrine Epistles 
knows how they bristle with problems. He smilingly 
replied that he would allow me to do so on one condition— 
that I forbore to ask any questions on the spirits in prison! 
I had all my questions ready, and for two periods of two 
hours each he sat by the fireside with nothing but his 
small edition of Nestle’s Greek Testament in his hand— 
which he held up within a few inches of his eyes—answer- 
ing question after question with rare knowledge and 
insight, and quoting apposite passages with illuminating 
effect. He was always ready to give of his best, and 
prodigal of his valuable time when any one sought his 
help. Questions addressed to him by letter would evoke 
full and generous treatment. A delightful note from him 
in answer to an inquiry regarding his comment on 
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I Cor. 1: 13, in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, may 
be quoted: 


“T could say, like Browning, when any one asks me to explain 
something I have written: ‘I suppose I meant something by it! 
How can one be expected to understand what was written eight years 
ago! . dae 

“But I should paraphrase the two interrogations something like 
this: 

“ueuéo 6 Xp; ‘Then am I to suppose Christ is parcelled out 
amongst you? Are there so many party-Christs?’ 

“uh écravp. 6 IL; ‘Do you mean that Paul was crucified for 


ou 
“Those who read pevép 6 Xp.! appear to suppose Paul to protest 

indignantly against Christ being mangled, torn in pieces by Corin- 

thian strife. And this meaning, I opine, does not lie in the verb.” 


Findlay published one work in the domain of Old 
Testament study, namely, The Books of the Prophets in 
their Historical Succession. It is greatly to be regretted 
that this series has not been completed—unless perchance 
he has left material which will make possible the pos- 
thumous publication of the remaining volumes. His 
judgment in this field is quite as independent as in the 
field which he had made more peculiarly his own. His 
other publications were the Fernley Lecture for 1894 
on Christian Doctrine and Morals, a volume of ten sermons 
entitled The Things Above, two lectures on the Church of 
Christ, the short Life of Dr. Moulton, Wesley's World 
Parish (a foretaste of the history of missions on which he 
was engaged) besides numerous articles contributed to 
Biblical and other periodicals. 

Dr. Findlay’s scholarship was wedded to a rare style. 
To quote Sir. W. Robertson Nicoll again: “Dr. Findlay 
was not a mere scholar, but had the inestimable gift of 
style. Two Wesleyans at least have commanded the 
grand style—the style of Bunyan, Dale and Dean Church. 
I mean W. B. Pope and G. G. Findlay. It was a positive 
pleasure to read Dr. Findlay for the sheer beauty and 
dignity of his English. He wrote no book which was not 
worthy of him.” Every chance letter or post card 
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reveals the unmistakable touch of the master’s hand; 
his correspondence abounds in sentences of remarkable 
beauty. He took pains even with his letters, for nothing 
slipshod ever left his hand. It is most interesting—one 
might almost say it is an education—to study the changes 
he makes in his letters—the substitution of words or 
forms of expression which more exactly convey the in- 
tended meaning. His spoken utterances, too, were 
marked by the same beauty and felicity that characterize 
his written words. He was by no means a fluent speaker. 
I remember his telling me that once in his Richmond days, 
at the close of a service which he had conducted, an un- 
lettered but earnest and fluent local preacher, evidently 
impressed by the sermon, took him by the hand and 
remarked, “Mr. Findlay, God gave me a fluent tongue 
and an empty head,” implying e contrario that Findlay’s 
mental equipment was handicapped by the want of a 
glib and easy power of utterance! Rarely did Findlay 
speak in the assemblies of his Church, but when he did, 
he spoke with great effect. 

To set forth Dr. Findlay’s scholarship and gift of style 
is after all but to touch the fringe of his personality. In 
him were wedded 

“the pair so oft disjoined, 

Knowledge and vital piety.” 
“The extreme beauty of his personal character,” it has 
been well said, “shone out in all he did.” A sentence in 
Bishop Welldon’s Recollections and Reflections put me in 
mind of Dr. Findlay; it was the arresting sentence in 
which we are told that the Rev. John Smith, the saintly 
Harrow master, “was felt to move with the ineffable grace 
of personal sanctity.” So was Findlay felt to move. One 
feels no hesitation in using the word “saint” of him: 
no other word seems adequate. He lived in close and 
uninterrupted communion with his Lord. Nothing was 
allowed to come between him and the Saviour whose 
atoning work was at the centre of all his thought. Of a 
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series of ministerial prayer-meetings once held in the city 
of Leeds, the Rev. Arthur Hoyle writes: “They were not 
very encouraging gatherings. Nobody prayed with any 
‘Methodist unction.’ We would kneel, feel cold, ashamed, 
and hidebound. Then, one day, with a very tremulous 
voice, Dr. Findlay began to pray. This is what he said— 
all he said: ‘O Lord Jesus, we beseech Thee, help us to 
see—to see that the world of Circuits and Churches and 
books and studies may come between our souls and 
Thee—just, just like any other world! Then he fell for- 
ward, and could say no more. The prayer seemed torn 
out of him as with a great agony—especially the last five 
words. It went to the heart of every man there as a 
lightning stroke; we sobbed, and were greatly troubled. — 
That was the man. All the man was there—his fear and 
his faith, his love and his hope, his depth and his silence, 
the tides of a soul that held deeps unplumbed.” 

Among those who knew Findlay at Headingley it was 
universally acknowledged that he was to be found at his 
best when addressing the Sacramental Services held 
periodically during term time, and on “‘Commemoration 
Day” when the old students of the College joined with 
the students in residence in social and spiritual fellowship. 
He would rise to lofty heights when giving the address at 
these services. 'The memory of some of his Sacramental 
addresses remains with me still—a precious possession. 
His face would shine “as it had been the face of an angel”’ 
as he discoursed of the things of God. Impressive beyond 
description were the moments when this master of a 
noble English style had perforce to be silent before the 
assembled students, as if unable to find words to describe 
the vision that extended before his gaze and the emotions 
that surged in his soul. 

There was one place perhaps where he seemed greater 
even than he did in the Sacramental Services—and that 
was when he was praying upon his own hearth. It was 
the prerogative of the Assistant Tutor to have tea with 
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Findlay in his own home once each week. After tea 
he would have family prayers, and it was a rare privilege to 
be present when he prayed with his family. Never have 
I felt the spiritual world to be so near and so real as on 
those occasions. 

He was characterized by a rare combination of humility 
and strength. He shrank from publicity. Few things 
were more vexatious to him than that his name should be 
mentioned in connexion with the Presidency of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference. It was in deference to 
his own feelings that his brethren refrained from placing 
him in the Chair of the Conference. I think it was in 
the London Conference of 1907 that a member, just 
before the vote for election to the Chair was taken, asked 
if the Conference might know whether Dr. Findlay would 
accept the Presidency if he were elected! Though the 
question was prompted by a kindly spirit, it was an unwise 
and impolitic thing to do, for Findlay of course gave the 
answer that was expected. The proper procedure would 
have been to elect him to the Chair, and allow him, if he 
so desired, to decline the honour after his election. 

With this deep humility there went great strength of 
character. In this respect again he resembled Dr. W. F. 
Moulton of whom he wrote: “Dr. Moulton’s goodness, 
let it be understood, was never that of a soft good-nature. 

There was controlled force and fire .behind his 
gentleness—a.something that bade triflers or aggressors 
beware.” 

Dr. Findlay was free from all trace of self-seeking or 
covetousness. Both he and Dr. J. Shaw Banks, his 
colleague at Headingley for so many years, with a Pauline 
thoroughness which made it an inspiration to be associated 
with them, counted all things to be loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus their Lord. On one 
occasion I invited Dr. Findlay to tea to meet one of my 
old professors, newly come to the Department of Classics 
in the University of Leeds. In the course of conversation 
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reference was made to a Yorkshire Methodist knight, 
of great wealth, who had placed under the plate of each 
of his children at breakfast one day a cheque for a con- 
siderable sum. Findlay asked my friend if he knew what 
the sum was which each child had thus received. “I 
suppose, Dr. Findlay,” he answered, “it was such a sum 
as you would like to leave to each of your children.” 
“Nay, I would much rather not leave it them,” was 
Findlay’s quick and eager reply. And assuredly he meant 
it to the full. 

No characterization of Findlay would be complete that 
made no mention of hishumour. Though he often seemed 
to me to have much in common with the great mediaeval 
saints, yet there was in his nature no touch of morose- 
ness, and it was no uncommon thing to find him in a 
delightfully playful mood. 

For some years now the membership has been gradually 
receding in Wesleyan Methodism, and Dr. Findlay 
yearned with his whole soul for a turning of the tide and a 
quickening of the Church’s life. A recent movement 
among the younger ministers gave him hope. His own 
words, written soon after the annual Conference of 1917, 
will describe the nature of this movement and at the same 
time indicate the extent of the hope it kindled within 
him: “The most notable thing in the Conference was 
the demonstration of a circle of younger men mostly of 
scholarly acquirements who . . . are very much dis- 
satisfied with the state of the Connexion and the policy, or 
want of policy, of its leaders—especially with the way in 
which Church business and official duties swallow up the 
time and devour the strength of the ministry; some of 
them were near the point of revolt on this account. They 
are also in reaction against the dissipation of the pulpit on 
secondary and outlying topics, and are for concentrating 
upon the vital, soul-saving truths. A number of these 
men have experienced what they call ‘a second con- 
version.” They have been holding conventions of their 
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own . . In which there is the promise of a great 
Priceening for the rising ministry. But there is much 
division of opinion about the import and value of this 
movement. I earnestly hope and pray that it may not 
miscarry or be blighted, for we are in desperate need of a 
revival in the ministry and of the stirring of new life-blood 
through the Church.” 

It goes without saying that the long-continued strain of 
the war greatly affected Dr. Findlay. He was thoroughly 
convinced of the justice of the Allied cause and, son of 
peace though he was, gave his unqualified approval to the 
entry of Britain into the struggle. 

To the general strain there was added in his case—as in 
the case of so many others—the private burden of personal 
anxiety, for more than once during the course of the war 
his missionary children were traversing the high seas. 
Of one of his daughters who was returning to India after 
furlough he says: “‘ We hope that she is by this time past 
the submarine danger. Her boat has had a narrow 
escape; the companion P. & QO. steamer carrying the 
mails, which left Tilbury on the same day, was sunk last 
week, off Crete, without warning, only a fraction of the 
passengers being saved.”’ 

In the very same letter he speaks of the approaching 
return of his missionary son to India with his family. 
*“We hope that by that date the enemy submarines will 
have been cleared out of the way. They are being 
hunted down; but in the wide area and the many lurking 
places of the Eastern Mediterranean, the hunt is vastly 
difficult.” 

The strain of these anxieties was bound to tell upon his 
frail constitution. He makes direct mention of their 
effect upon him in one of his letters: “I hear,” he says, 
“of many cases like my own, in which the long-continued 
nervous strain and tension of the war, with the anxieties 
and extra work it entails, has brought about, especially 
in elderly folk, a break-down of this kind.” 
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It was on a Sunday morning that he entered into the 
joy of his Lord—and it was almost on All Saints’ Day. 
It is hard to realize that we shall not again clasp his hand, 
or look into his keen intellectual face, or see his tall form 
striding through the grounds and halls of Headingley. 

Fittingly may we bring this tribute to a close by apply- 
ing to Dr. Findlay the words with which he ends his short 
biography of Dr. Moulton, from which we have already 
made more than one quotation: “He was great in 
humility, rich in charity, strong in the grace that is 
in Christ Jesus, wise in the wisdom which cometh down 
from above. His name will be cherished in the traditions 
of his Church, as that of an unsurpassed scholar and 
teacher of scholars, but still more as that of a pattern of 
the Christian life, a chosen saint of God.”’ 


“O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force 
Surely has not been left vain! 
Somewhere surely afar 
In the sounding labour house, vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm!”’ 
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Evangelical and Catholic 


Each Needs The Other: Both Need The Church: And The 
Church Needs Both. 


By W. P. DuBose. 


[This paper, written in 1917, seems to have been sent on Feb. 11, 
1917, without a title, to THz ConstRUCTIVE QUARTERLY. In some 
way it was misplaced and has only now been discovered—two years 
after the author’s death. Tue Eprror.| 


An able article in the December, 1916, number of the 
CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY terminates in the following, 
not so much general conclusion, as special application: 
“The whole future of the Church of England is dependent 
upon whether the two ‘extremes’ can learn to understand 
one another better, to recognize the true religion of the 
grace of God which is the source of the strength of both, 
and, passing beyond mere tolerance, and even the higher 
sentiment of good will, to work together for the good of 
the whole Church.”! The words need not be limited to 
the Church of England, they are true of the whole Church 
and Christianity of our time, and possibly of all time. 
They go down to the root of the chief source of all the 
genuine, conscientious, and really religious difference 


1 By J. K. Mozley. 
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and division among Christians. We need not consider 
any Christianity that does not fully recognize both the 
divine and the human in Christ—whether in His person 
or in His Church. The Extremes spoken of here are those 
expressed by the two terms Evangelical and Catholic. As 
a matter of fact, each of these terms—over and above 
its profoundly universal signification in which both sides 
would claim and really hold it—has become the desig- 
nation of a “party” in the Church, almost synonymous 
with Catholic and Protestant in the wider field of Chris- 
tianity. The fact that neither party or extreme in this 
controversy, while arrogating to itself one of these terms, 
as against the other, could afford, or would consent, 
wholly to surrender that other (and its content) to its 
opponent—indicates how much they are one in substance, 
and two only in attitude or emphasis. And indeed the 
truly Evangelical as necessarily presupposes all the real 
Catholic, as the latter necessarily issues in the former. 

There is a parallelism if not identity in certain institu- 
tions which we cannot but make, because they actually 
exist, and yet cannot make without securing oppositions 
which look to us like contradictions. Those who hold the 
transcendence of God look upon those who teach His 
immanence as enemies. It is almost impossible to express 
the real humanity of our Lord without bitter offence to 
those who would vindicate His divinity. So in the cor- 
porate Christ, Christ in the Church which is His Body, 
Christ in the world, in humanity—in ws in whom and to 
whom alone He is personally present, and does tihngs, 
and fulfils His promises and Himself on this earth—it 
is inevitable that there will arise oppositions that will 
look like contradictions and set us who are really brethren 
in opposition to one another as enemies. 

Suppose I say (as I do)—that every man must be his 
own saviour, that only himself can save him—that “what 
he thinks in his heart (not only in his head) that és he’: 
and who can think it, in head and heart, in will and act 
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and life, but only he? Suppose I say of the remission or 
“putting away” of sin, which is the distinctive act and 
grace of Christ, that none can put away one’s sin but 
oneself. If it is to be done only by repentance and faith 
—who can do his repenting or his believing for him but 
himself? So there is a tremendous human part in our 
salvation which even God cannot absolve us from or do 
for us. If, then, I reverse my speech and say, with equal 
positiveness and assurance, that the whole of what con- 
stitutes man’s salvation, his redemption and completion, 
is the act and operation of God,—first or objectively of 
God in Christ, and then, subjectively, of Christ in us,— 
am I contradicting myself? Just that seeming contra- 
diction in the wholeness and thoroughness of both sides 
of it is the absolute and necessary demand of Christianity. 
It appears and re-appears in the transcendence and imma- 
nence of God, in the deity and humanity of Christ, and 
in all there is or shall be of reality in our own spiritual 
lives or selves. God does it all, but He does it only with 
and in and through and by our own doing it; we must 
do it all, but we can and will do it only in union and co- 
operation with His doing it in us. There is no contradic- 
tion in God’s oneness with everything in creation, in 
nature, or in human life and destiny except sin,—Le., 
with the one exception, the possibility of which is essential 
to any real oneness on their part with Himself. When 
God endowed our finite selves with reason and freedom, 
He called us thereby to become Doers, and Beers, and 
Sharers with Him in not only what He does but what He 
is. He gives us our part with Him in what He does and 
is, and lays upon us the task of doing and being it. We 
can see only in the light, we can breathe only in an atmos- 
phere, we can know or love or live in our finite spirits 
or spiritual selves only in God. It is He that lives in us— 
but only as we too live in Him. Now Christ perfectly 
realizes and exemplifies that life of God in man and of 
man in God—of God and Man in One—which is the 
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Eternal Reason and Meaning and End of us all. That 
or He, is the Eternal Life which God has given, and — 
gives us in Him. 

The Divine-Human Eternal Life, which is in Christ 
and which is Christ, is primarily, of necessity, objective 
to us. We can make it subjectively ours only as God has 
first made it objectively ours. If God did not make it 
outwardly ours by His word to us, He could not make it 
inwardly ours by His Spirit in us. Only as the Object 
first of our faith, hope, and love, could Christ or God 
become secondarily the Subject and Substance in us of 
all these. A rational, free, or personal finite spirit like 
ours can be or become only what he knows, loves, wishes 
or wills, and himself does and is. 

The Objective then in Christianity is, first, God Him- — 
self;—then God as in Man, or (actually) God in man, 
Christ; and so, conversely, Man in God, or God Man; 
and finally God, in and through that One Man, in hu- 
manity—the Church. 

Now the true “Evangelical,” whom alone we consider, 
cannot be said not to be wholly alive to all that objective 
fact and system of Christianity. If he is a party-man or 
a partisan, it certainly is not because he holds only to the 
subjective in his religion. On the other hand, the sincere 
and religious “Catholic,” however he may cling to and 
make much of what we may call the “externals”’ of his 
religion, cannot be assumed to be not as much alive to 
all the subjective implications of it—faith, conversion, 
personal piety, etc.,—as the earnest Evangelical is to all 
the objective presuppositions and grounds of his own 
subjectivity. The ground taken by the article quoted 
from in the beginning is that the genuine Evangelical 
and Catholic partisans are emphasizing opposite aspects 
of one and the same thing, and that, not only is that 
one thing the very substance and reality of Christianity, 
but that both the aspects need all the emphasis that 
can be given them,—and only err, each in its misunder- 
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standing and need of the balance of the other. The 
subjective really presupposes and involves all that the 
objective seeks to emphasize and express, and the 
objective is only going back to the means and source and 
ground of all that the subjective would emphasize in 
feeling and experience. 

I would anticipate my own conviction with regard to 
the matter by saying that, so far from any Church having 
anything either to regret or to fear in the existence of such 
extremes within it, no Church, not even the ideal and 
hoped-for One Body and Bride of Christ, can fulfil itself 
in this world of ours without the ability to contain, not 
only extremes, but just those extremes. For extremes 
there will be in this world of probation, and these par- 
ticular extremes are extremes of truth—and of equally 
necessary truths. Such extremes may err in their mis- 
understanding or defective use of other truths, but they 
can make no mistake in overvaluing their own truths. 
There is no exaggeration of either the objective or the 
subjective realities or values of Christianity—either as 
to ends or means. 

In any further discussion of the relative and respective 
aspects or attitudes of objectivity and subjectivity in 
practical religion—which give such diverse colouring and 
appearance to our outward practices and professions, [ 
wish to limit my observations to the matter of Sacra- 
ments; and further—in order to be as concrete and ex- 
plicit as possible—I shall not go outside of my own expe- 
rience in relation to them. Having occasion quite late 
in life—in a reunion of my old students of many years, 
and of various attitudes towards life—to take a retro- 
spective view of my own relations with them, I undertook 
to define my attitude to the several extremes with which 
we were all more or less familiar. After the self-revela- 
tion, which generally was not new to them, I subsequently 
heard myself “placed” or classified somewhat as follows, 
by one of the most acute of my hearers and critics. As 
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I have to confess to a little suggestive enlightenment to 
myself in it, I shall expand a little the somewhat pithy 
judgment actually expressed. In effect, or actual expe- 
rience, fundamentally and primarily, I was “Evangeli- 
cal.” What more or also I was of Catholic or “High 
Church” was—he did say “put-on’—but subsequent 
accretion, more of outward persuasion or conviction than — 
inward conversion. It is very true that at first and for a 
long time in my student life what I had of real religion © 
was of the type of my time and place,—that is to say, a 
mild and rather indefinite Evangelicalism. With it too 
I very much more thought myself than actually was a 
High Churchman. After a very distinct and sincere 
“awakening,” which I do not hesitate to call a “‘conver- 
sion,” at the age of eighteen, there was nothing more 
than the most ordinary and occasional connection of 
what religious experience I maintained with the external 
functions of Church and Sacrament. Theoretically I 
valued them, but practically I cannot say that I kept up 
any very intimate use of them or life by them. Personally 
I. was wholly inclined to cultivate and nurse my religion 
within me, to make it a matter of my own thought, 
feeling and interest. When I passed from secular to theo- 
logical and distinctively spiritual studies, I did so as a 
student and an incipient thinker: the intellectual and 
spiritual in myself were fired and interested. 

In a word, my life on the whole has been very much 
more disposed to be subjective than objective. I have 
thought more of myself to Godward than of God to me- 
ward—of my faith than of God’s love, my hope than of 
God’s grace, my love for God than of God’s fellowship 
with me—in a word more of the human Me than of the 
Divine Christ. More and more, as I have discovered 
this, I have come around to lay more stress, to be more 
positive and emphatic upon the things I feel I am not 
than upon what I am. Instead of entrenching and de- 
fending myself in my subjectivity—my Evangelicalism 
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or Protestantism—I feel the need of balancing, supple- 
menting, and even correcting it with something of the 
other side, with more of High-Churchism or Catholicity. 
In doing so I am in no danger of making a surrender of 
one side to the other. The modern outbreaks of Protest- 
antism and the ensuing higher and higher waves of 
Evangelicalism were inevitable in the evolution of Chris- 
tianity. As the universal human mind more and more 
opened and human freedom upon all planes, mental, 
moral, social, and spiritual, asserted itself, necessary 
consequences followed resistless causes. These are now 
history and fact, all questions and judgments of their 
happening are of the past. Our present business is to 
discover and reap the fruits that are worthy and needful 
of preserving. The conservative and the progressive in 
history are never essentially or wholly contradictory; 
they are never to be sacrificed or done away, either both 
or one to the other. There is always a reaping and recon- 
ciling the good of both. The time is come to perform 
this office for the conflicting claims of the Subjective and 
the Objective, the Evangelical and the Catholic in our 
common Christianity. Each really means all the truth 
of the other, and is only afraid of it as seeming to deny, 
obscure, or mutilate the truth of itself. At the risk of 
exhibiting myself as neither a thoroughgoing Evangelical 
nor a true Catholic—and with the consciousness and 
confession of going only a short way in either direction 
as a beginning—let me, as a pronounced Evangelical, 
expose some of my tendencies to Catholicity. 

First—I am more and more turning away from myself 
to the Church. A woman truly in love does not think of 
her love but of her lover. Marriage is out of herself, into 
him. It gives her his name because it takes her into one- 
ness with himself. You may say, spiritual marriage is 
with Christ, not the Church. That is just where I begin 
to take issue: I am not as yet one with Christ in heaven 
—which means completeness, perfection, blessedness; 
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I am one with Him here, where He is one with me in all 
the little I am in Him, in all my own wildernesses, Geth- 
semanes, and Calvarys. The life I am trying to live is not 
my life but His life here upon earth. It is not so much in 
me as without me, about me, everywhere and always. 
My little faith, hope, love, my little love, service, sacri- 
fice, my little holiness, righteousness, life (however you 
analyze, characterize, or express it) is an infinitesimal 
moment in the real presence and work of Christ Himself, 
and of God through Him in this world. We complain of 
God’s not being in His world, or else of His being in it so 
feebly, strangely, and ineffectually. “They know not 
my Ways!’’—says God: We sit down, or stand aside— 
and are amazed or horrified that God does not do things 
Himself—without us. We do not see that, as in Creation. 
and in Nature, God’s purpose and “‘way” is to fulfil Him- 
self in, with, through, and by ws. The “us” or we are 
His end and purpose in the matter. He is not here to do 
Himself, but to be, to reproduce and find Himself anew, 
in our doing. God no more violates, or substitutes His 
separate action for, the proper reason, meaning, end or 
purpose of human reason and human freedom and re- 
sponsibility, than He interferes with or takes the place 
of evolution or the laws of nature. All these are ‘‘His 
ways, and to violate them is to contradict Himself. No, 
“God is in His world’—but He is so in us who are the 
proper head and heart and soul of it; and all He does in 
it we are to do in Him. Our Christ is God in us in His 
world, and what is the matter with it is that we do not 
recognize and know Him where He is, and are standing 
by asking why He does not do in a way in which it is not 
His eternal will and purpose to do. What this world is 
going to be—we have got to make: if we will, He will 
make it all it ought to be. And only in the making it as 
not ourselves, shall we make ourselves. 

My life in Christ then is not in myself, my faith, my 
hope or my love and service. It is true that all these 
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must be in me, in order to live the life; but every one of 
these looks to, is wholly concerned with, Something, a 
Life, and a Living that is not mine—but God’s, Christ’s, 
the world’s. The “Saving of One’s Soul” is an old 
Evangelical end, that is not the end of Christ’s Gospel. 
As an incident, as a blessed result and reward of life, we 
cannot but regard and value it,—but we must remember 
that our Lord’s last word and act meant this and was 
this: “‘He that seeketh his life, his soul, his self, shall 
lose it; and that loseth it—for God, for me, for the 
world—shall find it.” 

Now God in Christ in the world is the Church,—and so 
I say I am more and more turning away from myself to 
the Church for my religion and my life. I want to be 
more in the Body and less in the one member that is 
myself. I emphasize this direction, not because it is my 
way, but because it is not my way. I am a subjectivist, 
a personal religionist: I want to stop looking at, or look- 
ing for, my faith, hope, or love, my conversion, service or 
sacrifice, my holiness, righteousness, or life;—even though 
I have long known and sought these only in Christ. I am 
beginning to see Christ, not in God, or Heaven, or me— 
but in the Church, in the world, where is His business, 
and where He is at work—so far as He can awake and 
arouse and inspire His slow and dead members to do 
His work. God knows, as I have said, how I am con- 
demning myself in this tardy longing! If I had known 
from the beginning and all along that I was baptized, 
not my individual self into the individual personal 
Christ in heaven, but into the corporate Christ of the 
New Humanity, as a member into a Body which is His 
Body—the sole organ and instrument of all His presence 
and all His love and sacrifice and work in and for the 
world! For God works in His ways—because His all-wise 
purposes are subserved by these rather than other ways. 

It is into the Church then, and not outside of it, that 
we are baptized into Christ,—into His Body and not into 
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any conception of Himself apart from that. The Church 
is the only Christ in which we are, or can do anything 
either by Him or for Him. We are by faith in His per- 
fection in heaven—only as in fact He is in all our imper- 
fect love, service and sacrifice for Him here. Here is His 
and our life and business. 

As I would be more and more disposed to take the 
Church as Christ Himself—the Sacrament of His spiritual 
presence and operation on earth, even as Christ is the | 
Sacrament of God, the outward and visible sign and sym- 
bol of His real presence and operation to usward,—so I 
would more and more take the several specific sacraments 
as direct and immediate acts of Christ Himself. Each 
Sacrament, with its definite meaning and positive state- 
ment, is a word to me straight from Him, and through Him 
from God. Baptism receives me into Christ, as with 
Him Son of God and heir of heaven. That word is both 
declarative and creative or constitutive. It both declares 
me what I am and makes me what I am not. From eter- 
nity, by creation, and in nature, I am child of God: that 
was God’s meaning of man from the beginning; we are 
out of, or of Him by nature, and thus constituted to become 
so in a higher sense and state by grace. His word as 
dictum—mere creation or nature—could make me His 
son in the former (potential) sense; only His Word as 
“Call” or invitation can make me His Son in the latter 
(or actual) sense. We were made sons by nature, we 
are “called to be’ sons by grace. But it is one and the 
same Word of God that made and that calls and it is as 
able in the call as it was in the making. Only the call is — 
to us—and to our necessary part in the making: This is a 
making of God—which He has made dependent and con- 
ditioned upon our making. He cannot make us without 
us: and so His Word here is not a fiat but a Call: “Whom 
He foreknew He predestined, whom He predestined He 
calls’ —what follows depends upon us—“Whom He calls 
He justifies and whom He justifies He glorifies.” 
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God’s Word, I repeat, is as able and creative in Call or 
invitation as in fiat: If we hear it, if we receive it, if we 
obey it—now through grace, ie., through God and us, 
as before only through the good will of God—we are sons 
of God indeed and heirs of heaven. And now that we 
know ourselves sons of God in entirety, what has made us 
so? It was my faith in the Word of God, says the Evan- 
gelical. No, says the Catholic, it was the Word of God 
spoken to faith in Baptism. And that, as we shall see, 
is about the amount of difference in principle between 
them. One dwells upon man’s part, and the other upon 
God’s, in the joint act of our making or becoming children 
of God. One (the latter) says, “In baptism I was made 
a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” The other says, “No, in my 
Conversion, by my act of faith, etc., I became all that.” 
Or, if the issue is not made right there or in those terms, 
it turns upon the meaning and moment of regeneration. 
Are we regenerate in baptism or in conversion? That is 
in reality the rift that widens into the extremes we are 
considering: how minute a beginning of how wide a 
chasm! One side sees regeneration in God, in Christ, in 
the Church, in Baptism and all it means and involves. 
The other side sees it in the human awaking, seeing, 
hearing, believing, appropriating, conversion and assimi- 
lation in holiness, righteousness, and eternal life. I am 
instancing in the very rightest representatives of each 
type. Each side claims, of course, that it holds all the 
others also, and holds it the better (if not only) by hold- 
ing and insisting upon its own. Why then, and what 
the difference, the recrimination and opposition? Be- 
cause each is convinced the other is ignoring or neglecting 
its side in insistence upon the other. Evangelicalism is 
pure subjectivism to the Catholic; Catholicism, or “mak- 
ing everything” of the Church, is pure objectivism (which 
is near to idolatry) to the Evangelical. Of course I am 
using the terms in their “‘party”’ force, if not sense. Well, 
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is there not all the objective truth possible in the divine 
act of human regeneration? And is there not all the sub- 
jective truth possible in the human act, the human real- 
ization and experience, of regeneration? Is there any 
possibility of exaggerating either? If there 7s—by in 
any way degrading and deforming it—the natural cure 
for too much objectivism is more Evangelicalism, and 
for too much subjectivism is more Catholicity. The two 
sides may go to the extreme of self-exclusion from the 
Church, but within it they are so far from contradicting 
that they need to be constantly correcting and balancing 
themselves by each other. The outward and general 
point to be made, as stated in the text with which we 
began, is this: That instead of its being an inconsistency 
and self-contradiction in a particular Church to contain 
within its not only tolerance but willing embrace the 
widest types and expressions of both Evangelicalism and 
Catholicism (however we may regret the “ism” of both),— 
on the contrary, seeing that each is standing for one of 
the two essential parts of the One Truth of Christ, and 
not only so, but must and does for its own sake claim 
and possess all the other part also, it follows that any 
Church not wide enough to hold both is too narrow for 
the whole of Christianity. 

I was taking the position of one who, both by con- 
stitution and circumstance, disposed to and practicing 
Evangelicalism, has nevertheless (or perhaps therefore) 
the more felt the call and the claim of Catholicity. Let 
not what I shall say in illustration be taken too literally 
as my own individual personal experience. Either as all 
of 7 my own, or as all of my own, I only use it for the sake 
of certain contrasts of attitude. 

The act or moment of my youthful conversion was not 
taken up with thoughts or consciousness of myself. It 
would not have stood examination or analysis. It knew 
nothing of sin or forgiveness, of death and resurrection, 
of Church or Sacrament, or even of Christ and Holy 
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Ghost. There was nothing there, in consciousness, but 
God and myself; but that was a new light, a new world, 
a new life, and a new self. Of course I can see now how 
much there was implicit in it—how much of the previous 
letter of early instruction or of the general Christian 
conception of God; but to me then it was only “God and 
the soul, the soul and its God.” It was long before all 
the implicit in that early experience became explicit in 
the later; it has not become so yet; it is still in process of 
becoming so, and the process feels itself separated by 
infinity from completion. And between eighteen and 
eighty a long series of changes or transitions have been 
very gradually and slowly taking place in the relation 
between God and myself in the joint transaction of our 
common life—mainly in the direction of from my part 
to His in it. 

God knows I do not ignore or underrate the absolute 
necessity of my human part in the joint life with God. 
But what is that part, as it has grown and is ever growing 
upon me? The answer is to be found only in that to 
another question which includes it: what was that 
““work’’ of Jesus of which He was ever saying that He 
was sent into the world to do it; that He must do it while 
it was day, before the night should come in which no man 
ean work; that it was His meat and drink to do it; and, 
at the last, that it was done, “I have done the work Thou 
gavest me to do’?—Was it not simply to live human life, 
to the fintsh—to, and unto, the limit of God Himself? 
His task was—to be divinely human, and humanly divine, 
God in Man and Man in God. And His task was to be, 
and is, humanity’s task: “‘Where I am, there shall my 
disciple be.’’ He did not die instead of us, but for us, 
that we might die: His death is, and must be, our death 
in precisely the sense and extent that His risen life is 
our life. Why is it that the holier the Christian, the better 
he knows what sin and death and hell are? Because the 
more he knows of holiness, life, and heaven, the better he 
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knows what any and all lack of these are. Christianity 
does not whittle the divine immanent in humanity, man’s 
immortal right and heritage, down to what he may be- 
come in a day. Our Lord’s one standard, the level and 
measure up to which He lifted us all in His own 
person, was, “Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven 
is perfect!” 

Now the first great reach of our Christianity as it be- 
gins to comprehend and define itself, to become explicit, 
is a deep sense of the gracious, the divine provision which 
brings us at once, “just as we are,” to God—God so 
infinitely far and yet so equally infinitely near! At the 
very first breath of my awakened spiritual consciousness, 
I am right there with Him, as when an infant awakens 
and opens its eyes straight into those of its mother. 
There is nothing between Him and me but love and bless- 
edness. Not long does this last, of course; there 7s 
something between. But, graciously, the sense of sin 
that separates comes not all at once but gradually. We 
think we know, and more and more do know of sin, but 
never perhaps until the Great Day of the all-opening of 
all eyes shall we know all that sin [is And then—when 
we look upon Him Whom we pierced—the greatness of 
the remedy will reveal to us the depth of the disease. 

The essence of grace is that part passu with the sense 
of sin comes to us the revelation and assurance of faith. 
The more we look at ourselves in ourselves, in confession — 
and contrition, the more we are shown and can see our- 
selves in Christ and in God, in faith and in hope. There 
is the disease, but here is the remedy and the cure. God 
can and does turn sin itself and its consequences into con- 
ditions and means of holiness. Without going into the 
metaphysical question of the necessity of evil to the 
existence of good, and describing things simply as they 
have been and are, we see that the genesis and growth of 
the sense and consciousness of sin bespoke and prepared 
the possibility, the awakening and coming, of the principle 
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and power of holiness. The Law was given—that is, it 
came in due course of evolution—for the sake of sin, to 
awaken the sense of sin: “By or through law is the 
knowledge of sin.” And through the sense and conscious- 
ness of sin came the want, need, necessity of holiness. 
So, further, through the death and hell that sin essentially 
and inevitably is, God brings us to the knowledge of the 
life and heaven that holiness is. 

When we truly see Christ as the victor over all the evils 
—sin, death, hell, as the Author and Finisher of Holiness, 
the Prince and Lord of Life, the Finder and Founder of 
Heaven,—the dark mystery of all ills is cleared up in the 
use God makes of them for the production of all good. 
Here, indeed, is a Holiness, a Righteousness, an Eternal 
Life of God for and in man, brought about in ways that 
baffle us but are known unto Himself. The point I 
wish now to emphasize—as offset to my petty subjectiv- 
ity—is the infinite objectivity of all that! Herein, in- 
deed, is revealed a Holiness, a Righteousness, a Life of 
God—which cannot be spoken in lesser terms than 
Revelation, Incarnation, Regeneration and Resurrection! 

Catholicity thinks of and deals with all these things in 
the infinite and awful objective. Baptism is not my act 
of faith or fact of conversion; it is Christ’s death and 
resurrection, and humanity’s in Him. In that and not 
in my infinitesimal modicum of as yet uncomprehending 
faith am I regenerate. I am surely not making my faith 
and conversion any the less in their necessity—through 
exposing their littleness in reality ;—but in the interest of 
the faith itself, how is that interest best subserved? If 
an earthly father begets or adopts me, it is all important 
to myself to believe and know him as my father; but does 
my faith “generate” me or make me his son? Can I 
better acquire the necessary faith by seeking it in myself 
in order to become his son, or by accepting his having 
made me his in order to my believing and knowing myself 
so? Baptism both attests our being sons of God by nature 
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(i.e., potentia) and makes us so (actu) by the Word of 
Grace spoken to us in it. 

God’s Word of Grace creates spiritually, as His Word 
of Power or of Fiat creates naturally. Grace can work and 
fulfil itself only through faith—assent and consent of free 
finite spirits; but faith cannot generate grace, and only 
grace can generate faith. Faith must have a divine 
something to assent and consent to—a divine Object of 
faith. The general object of human faith is God’s Word; 
the specific object of regenerating faith is God’s Word 
spoken in baptism. God’s Word in general is all expressed 
to us in the one word Jesus Christ. God’s Word in bap- 
tism is—I, or we, humanity in Christ, the Church. In 
the Church, in Christ, in God, we are regenerate. Of 
course, if we do not believe it, it will be nothing fo us; 
but that does not make it so in ttself. We are not in 
Christ because we believe it, we believe it because God 
says so, His Word of Baptism makes it so. 

It is in this way that I have long taken Luther’s saying: 
“To be a Christian is to realize one’s baptism’’—to take 
God at His word, and be what He makes us—ie., “an 
Christ.” Not to be in Christ by baptism is to contradict 
and neutralize God’s Word, which will fulfil itself in us— 
in, with, through, and by our faith, but cannot otherwise. 
The door into Christ is open to all—absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally—on God’s part. If I invite a whole community 
and throw open my house to all without exception, those 
who decline or fail to enter, or entering to partake of the 
entertainment, cannot say that I have imposed any con- 
dition. Of course their entering or partaking is condi- 
tioned and conditional, but by whom and upon what— 
but themselves. So God imposes no conditions upon 
His call in Christ: it is to “whosoever will’’—and to come 
“just as he is.” It is true there is the “wedding garment” 
—without which, ete.; but that is not to be brought by 
the guest, it is provided for him by the host. 

I go back thus behind anything on my part, even my 
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faith, to God’s Word. In the person of Jesus Christ, act- 
ing alike on God’s part and man’s part, God opened His 
heaven, and came down, and said to the humanity He 
had taken into Himself—to all humanity, for He took all 
—*“This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased!’ 
The good pleasure that saves us in Christ, that would 
“give us the kingdom,” is all in God, not in us: “‘the 
mystery of His Will’ is “of His own good pleasure, which 
He purposed in Himself.” Iam God’s son—by generation 
and by regeneration—by God’s Word, not by my faith. 
Faith accepts, it does not make: all faith means “by 
grace through faith,” God’s will operative through my 
will. 

So also with the other Sacrament: God takes me into 
and gives me His Son, not only in new birth but in con- 
tinuous new life. My faith does not put Christ into the 
Sacrament: God puts Him there for and to my faith. 
Neither does my lack of faith take Christ out of the Sacra- 
ment: He is there, if not for my acceptance, then for my 
rejection, or at the least non-acceptance. The best way 
to put Him there in faith is to know that He is there in 
fact. Formerly I came to the Table or the Altar, or both 
in one, saying, “Lord, I come with nothing in me but 
faith, and hope, and love.’ Now I come with nothing, 
and only to God’s love and grace and fellowship or oneness 
with me. I seek to sink all my pitiful subjective into the 
all-embracing and inclusive Divine Objective. 

It was not only the Divine Objective that I was putting 
at the mercy of my pitiful subjectivity. It was equally 
the universal, or Catholic, human objective. I have to 
confess that the largest part of my Evangelicalism was 
the immense concern of my personal salvation. Chris- 
tianity, it comes to me too late, isnot alone “my soul and 
its God”: it is “myself and humanity.” There is no such 
thing as a relation to God “in Christ,” that is not a rela- 
tion also to humanity “in Christ.” Christ is as truly 
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in the Church which is the Body or the Whole of our 
Lord’s humanity, if I cannot say that in Him nihil 
humanum a me alienum est—assuredly in no mere indi- 
vidual (or, in that sense, “personal”) way am I in Him. 
Not apart from, but only as a part in the Body of Christ, 
are we “in Him” at all. 

All that I have been trying to say is only a glance in 
the opposite directions or at the opposite sides of a com- 
mon truth; or rather, a glance from one side at the 
other. I could have spoken with much more ease upon 
the subjective, the personal, or the human side,—I 
might even say the Protestant side; for it is to this I 
have given most of my thinking. The point is, that not 
only for any particular Church, but for Christianity as a 
whole, there has to be, not alone a consent “to live and 
let live,” but a deeper understanding, a truer union, and 
a more real sense of oneness between Evangelical and 
Catholic. Each side needs all the true emphasis of. the 
other for more than correction—for completion of itself. 
And as long as we are in all stages of the process of en- 
lightenment and sanctification, of spiritual reason and 
freedom—while corporately striving to keep Christianity 
as true and pure as possible, we shall have individually to 
put up with much weakness, folly, and diversity in Chris- 
tians. 

There are, of course, excesses, travesties, caricatures of 
religion at both the extremes we have been considering, 
but short of these there is also much of earnest sincerity 
and deep truth on both sides. And how much more of 
healing and edification there is in magnifying and mani- 
festing the good we have in common than in fighting and 
striving over the counter evil that more and more sepa- 
rates and divides us! 
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Joseph de Maistre gives the most exact psychological 
definition of France when he speaks of “‘this impetuous 
nation which cannot return to the truth till it has ex- 
hausted error.”’ 

For a century Europe and France underwent a terrible 
experience, the experience of living without God and 
without Christ. And now this experience has reached its 
last phase. We have come to the supreme moment when 
confusion reigns everywhere, in the mind and in action, 
when free thought has exhausted itself and revealed the 
most abject mediocrity, when the mischievous principle 
of irreligion seems to have spent its disorganizing force, 
when the malady, having reached the climax, cannot but 
enter upon a period of remission and decline. After 
draining the cup of error to the dregs, impetuous France 
feels the need of a return to the cup of truth. Having 
passed through a period of destruction—that of Attila and 
Mirabeau—France, desiring restoration to life, enters 
upon a period of edification—that of Moses and Char- 
lemagne. 

Thirty-six years ago, Renan, receiving Cherbuliez at 
the Academy, spoke of ancient beliefs which he believed 
were on the point of disappearing, and said: “‘It is, never- 
theless, to these theories that we owe our remaining Vir- 
tues. We live on a shadow, on the fragrance of an 
empty vase. Those coming after us will live on the 
shadow of a shadow.’ And seeking to conceal the 
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anxiety this prophecy caused him, with a sceptical smile 
he concluded: ‘I fear at times that may be a little to 
unsubstantial.”” Renan was mistaken. The old theories 
are not dead. They are reviving and giving life to new 
generations who are resolutely and conscientiously laying 
hold on the philosophic and religious tradition of the 
Catholic France of olden days. The best minds recognize 
and proclaim aloud that we cannot live without religion, 
that the problem of an ethics independent of and without 
God is absolutely insoluble, that, in short, the pretended 
contradictions between reason and faith, between science 
and theology do not exist, and that Catholicism, as dogma 
and history, is indestructible. The best minds—the most 
honest and most independent—meet in a religion which 
seems to them so much the more beautiful and at- 
tractive the more basely it has been abandoned and 
unjustly persecuted. Chamfort, a writer of the eigh- 
teenth century, witnessing to the excesses of unbelieving 
philosophy, said: “They talk so much that they will 
end in making me go to Mass.” And so reason people 
of right mind and conscience today. 

We are witnessing a curious phenomenon that might 
be called the collaboration of evil in the progress of the 
good, or the converting influence of persecution. Excess 
of error benefits the truth. The boldness of free thought 
has revived the power of believers and quickened the 
indifferent. All honest elements, all independent and 
truly intelligent elements are returning to the Church. 
From henceforth she will have for her own the principal 
and strongest influences of society, the support of its 
leaders; tomorrow or the next day she will have the 
sympathy of the masses, and even the goodwill of those in 
power. This is inevitable. The masses are weary of 
anti-clericalism, weary of the shallowness of its beliefs, 
weary of the ungodliness which, while emptying heaven, 
robs the earth of its enchantment. In the awakened 
conscience of the multitude we may foresee the advent of a 
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better order and an undefined but real orientation towards 
religious beliefs and practices. The leaders are returning 
to the Church; the masses are following the leaders; the 
authorities will follow the masses and the leaders. The 
Church asks no favours of the State, she demands only 
justice, liberty and goodwill: she will obtain these; and 
in a future which cannot be long delayed we shall greet 
the spontaneous apparition of a France that is entirely 
Catholic. 

In order to accomplish this, now at the end of the war 
~ France needs the clergy more than ever before, because 
in many minds there still exist the prejudices current 
before the war; they have not yet been uprooted, but are 
even carefully nurtured by leaders who continue to live 
by them and use them as a means of power. It is not 
for nothing that during forty years the soil of France 
was sown with the seed of religious indifference and vulgar 
unbelief. Not in a day can we tear out the evil roots im- 
planted in our soil by a godless school, by the press, by 
the law, by the example of leaders and by force of habit. 
As for those who have exploited religious prejudices and 
turned them to account in their search for place, honour 
and profit, we know well that they will not gladly sur- 
render an exploitation which has proved so successful and 
lucrative. They may keep silence for a time; in secret 
they will remain obstinately true to their program. The 
missionaries of the Gospel, the good shepherds, have 
much to do; for they should not only lead the faithful 
sheep, but should bring back into the fold those who have 
long strayed from it. 

Under the pressure of the social unrest which has so 
long torn it, France has at last come to understand that 
human means and wise relations between authorities and 
those subject to them, and between capital and labour, do 
not suffice to destroy antagonisms and end the obstinate 
struggle of egoisms entrenched in their respective rights. 
It understands at last that in the organisms, so manifold 
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and so complicated, which constitute society, some drops _ 
of the blood of Jesus Christ are needed. It understands 
that the Christian religion alone has the word of power 
which can gain recognition for common duties, that it 1s 
the balm which heals wounds, the unction which awakens 
love, the perspective which can strengthen the faint- 
hearted and console the sorrowful. France is suffering 
from the inveterate struggles of brother with brother, 
and it feels that to end them it should return to Cathol- 
icism, that there alone, in the arms of the Mother Church, 
may be found reconciliation for great and small, rich and 
poor, employer and employee, and all sections of the 
country be united in justice and love. 

And then the terrible war, which for more than four 
years laid waste the country and destroyed the children 
of France by hundreds of thousands! Under the stress of 
patriotism, wounded and bleeding, the powerful breath of 
a higher life has been felt in our land, and France has 
suddenly returned to the oldest and most indispensable 
of its traditions—Catholic tradition. The godlessness 
which characterized recent years from 1880 to 1914 was but 
a superficial weakness, an aberration which did not spring 
from the deep soul of the nation and could, therefore, not 
last. By virtue of its suffering during the war France 
has been torn from unbelief and plunged into belief. 

On the field of battle our Christian soldiers proved 
much more numerous than was supposed, and scattered 
through our regiments twenty-one thousand priests raised 
aloft the Cross and erected the altar beside the flag. We 
invoked the saints to save France, some drops of pure 
blood to wash away the stains of the nation! Have there 
even been seen so many heroically Christian deaths, 
so many victims willingly offering themselves for God 
and their country? 

We were unaccustomed to public prayer. And Paris fell 
on its knees before God—at Montmartre, at Notre-Dame, 
in all the sanctuaries. And what was done in Paris was 
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done in the provinces, in the humblest villages and those 
apparently most averse to religion. The bishops gave 
the signal and the people followed. There have been 
prayers in the families and in the churches. With some 
inevitable and foreseen exceptions, all France has turned 
to prayer. Within afew months from the commencement 
of hostilities, an active religion was produced by a change 
of emphasis in moral forces. The national conscience 
suddenly returned to its normal orientation, which is 
Catholic orientation. From day to day changes have 
been evident in our dear country, that is returning to God 
after long forgetting Him. 

It is true that since these first outbursts of religious 
fervour many of the French have been seized by the old 
indifference. Those especially who have suffered little, 
who have felt only as slight inconveniences the con- 
sequences of the terrors of war, and those who were 
thoroughly imbued with inveterate errors have escaped 
the transforming effect of events. We must not, however, 
forget that as a whole the people of France seem to divine 
the causes and the consequences of the war, the price of 
suffering and the redemptive efficacy of so many willing 
sacrifices, the reforms our ideas, customs and laws require. 
Let us not forget that the public as a whole seems to divine 
and to whisper that the future of France will not be 
without God, without religion, without Catholicism. 

France has unexpected returns and rebounds. It is 
Catholic by birth, by vocation, by temperament, by 
heredity. More than once in its long history it has gone 
through crises of apostasy, often very acute, but never 
mortal. At the first opportunity, at the first real danger, 
France becomes again what it was born to be, what its 
youth made it. It seems as if France itself could not 
keep alive without Catholicism. 

After the war France needs its clergy more than ever— 
to dry its tears, to heal its bruised heart. After this great 
tempest, after the torrents of blood, what ruins there are 
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throughout the country, in the hearts and in the homes! 
How many fortunes are broken! How many names have 
perished! How many hearths are cold! Yet to the 
extent of its power the nation pays its debt to the victims 
of the war. It has laurels for the dead, and pensions for 
the living. But after all is said and done, the aid can 
never equal the need; it can alleviate physical suffering, 
but it feels powerless in the face of moral suffering. O 
priests of France, the immense province of suffering is 
open to you! Here you are kings and lords. Here you 
are at home. Here there are many waiting for you, 
beseeching you. Take in your hallowed hands _ the 
Gospel, the Eucharist, the crucifix, the keys of heaven, and 
go to the disconsolate multitude. It is told that at the 
battle of the Marne a captain who was seriously wounded 
was carried into a ruined church, placed on the altar and 
given hasty surgical help. No anaesthetic was adminis- 
tered, yet no word of complaint escaped his lips. The major 
wondered. Notice the explanation of the brave soldier: 
“During the operation I fixed my eyes on the crucifix 
above the altar, and it seemed to say: ‘Nineteen hundred 
years ago I suffered for you more than you are suffering 
for your country.’”’ O clergy of France, no calling is 
comparable to yours! You travel through our devastated 
land, you show the crucifix to many weeping souls, to 
many bleeding hearts, you bring the holy Host, you 
widen the horizon of immortality, and with the sure 
confidence of faith you bring the secret of consolation 
and relief. 

France after the war has more need of the clergy than 
ever before, because it should revive its religious education 
in sight of the world. To be more exact, France will need 
to learn its catechism—which it has never known well or 
has almost wholly forgotten. To love religion and to prac- 
tse it, we must first know it. And we are perishing of 
ignorance regarding religion. The army is an example 
of the nation, and the twenty-one thousand priests who 
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have lived in the army are unanimous in declaring that 
nine-tenths of our soldiers have been without religious 
knowledge of the most elementary character. Even those 
who actually possess considerable intellectual culture and 
scientific knowledge, who have made extensive study 
of the classics and have taken university degrees, would 
be embarrassed to reply to questions that we put to little 
children of ten years in the examination previous to 
their admission to their first communion. They are 
naturally still less capable of solving inward doubts which 
may trouble them, common objections which may arise 
in conversation, or be set forth, treacherously and 
violently, in a page of a journal. The great majority of 
the people of France are unacquainted with the simple 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. In the new world 
created by the war, our dear country has a great part to 
play. How can it play this part if it is ignorant of its 
religion? And how shall it learn its religion if not through 
the ministry of its clergy? It is the priests who have 
the words of eternal life and who are the dispensers of 
Christian truth. Whata mission! What glory! In the 
Croix of October 21, 1917, Pierre L’Ermite addressing 
Catholics and especially the priests said: “‘Our enemies 
today, much less intelligent than the arch-heretics of old, 
have abandoned all the ideals of life. Their program is 
based on immediate reward, on the intrigues of politics, 
on absolute scepticism, that is to say, on all that is 
fleeting, all that is dishonouring, all that perishes. In 
fact in the France of today Catholics have a stronghold 
of belief in God, in the soul, in the future life, in 
the indissoluble bond of the family, in the rationalized 
acceptance of suffering, that is, in the essential ideals of 
all which claims to endure. ... And with such arms 
in your hands you tremble for your religion and your 
country. Blush rather for your lamentations. 

You are in the right. ... You are on the way. . . . 
You are marching towards the future. . . . You will 
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triumph tomorrow if you put your courage on the same 
high level as your faith.” 

It is for the clergy now at the end of the war to subject 
France to Christian ethics. For the fiery trial through 
which our people have passed has heaped up desolation 
not only in their hearts but in their consciences. Could 
it be otherwise? The militarism imposed upon Europe 
and the world was a scourge essentially demoralizing. 
It parted that which God has joined. It tore man from 
his home, and for months and years separated him from 
his mate, from his children, from his business. The wife, 
in her solitude, was a prey to all sorts of discouragement 
and temptation. The children, free from the control of 
paternal authority, were at the mercy of caprice and 
passion; the home without a ruler was opened to all 
manner of disorders and a prey to all sorts of decadence. 
These brief indications suggest the phenomenon of a 
moral disintegration which alarms attentive observers. 
The remedy, the only remedy for such a great evil, is 
the remedy of religion. It is religion alone which re- 
models habit while restoring the conscience. It-is for 
the clergy of France to preach the ten commandments, ' 
to purify souls, to restore order and peace in the homes, 
to train in the path of virtue the children and young 
people, to win respect and reverence everywhere for the 
divine ethics of Jesus Christ. The clergy can do this, 
the clergy should do this, and by the grace of God the 
clergy will do this! 

At the end of the war France needs the clergy more 
than ever for its consolation, for its instruction, for its 
moral life. It needs them for its national restoration. 
How can France restore itself? It can in one way only, 
by becoming Christian. Then necessarily, the soul of 
France must be brought back to its true source of strength 
—the Catholic faith. It must be repeated that it is to 
the principles, the virtues, the inspiration that have come 
to it through the Gospel and the Church that France 
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owes its genius and its glory; it is these that have made it 
what it is. Joseph de Maistre has said: ‘The French- 
man more than any other man needs religion; without it 
he is not only weakened, he is maimed.” 

We thank God that even though France after the war 
has not suddenly and as by a miracle become entirely 
Catholic, it is nevertheless more ready to be converted. 
Although our working people, our peasants and our middle 
classes may not be really better, they are, however, recep- 
tive to improvement. The idea of duty, revived while 
serving under the flag, has not produced a definite habit 
of well doing, but it has made us apt to follow when we 
are given new aims. In our towns and villages there are 
two or three million prophets of duty, with the habit 
and the desire to serve, capable of understanding the 
language of the true and good. The priests, the heralds 
of the Gospel, gain a more ready hearing. They no 
longer preach in the desert, they find not only among the 
leaders but in the very hearts of our remotest villages ears 
ready to hear. The mission of the clergy is as laborious 
as it ever was, but it is more acceptable and more fruitful 
than before. And for this there are two reasons. 

In the first place, there is everywhere, as we have just 
stated, a nucleus of Frenchmen more accessible to the idea 
of religion. 

And, secondly, during the war everyone has seen and 
in some way come into contact with the useful and 
benevolent work of the Catholic Church. Priests and 
Catholics have not hesitated to shed their blood for their 
country. Opinion on this point knows whereof it speaks, 
and feeling on the subject is in no danger of changing. 
To win the final victory blood has not sufficed, gold has 
been needed, and no one is ignorant of the fact that the 
bishops of France have been among the most active in 
calling on the people to deposit their gold in the treasury 
of the Banque or to subscribe to the loans for national 
defense. Not in vain has the State appealed to the 
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bishops to gain their support for the needs of the country. 
M. Hanotaux speaks somewhere of “this great thing in 
the world—Catholicism.”’ At home as well as on the 
field of battle, facts have proved what “this great thing” 
can do for the salvation of France. The people have not 
forgotten it; after the victory they recall what “this great 
thing” did for them during the struggle, and, under the 
gentle and strong impulsion of their clergy, they more 
willingly gather about the Catholic Church, which in our 
history is the force of all others which has most contributed 
to the formation and to the moral grandeur of France. 
The real restoration of our country will come through its 
loyal return to Catholicism. 

This is the task for the clergy at present: to restore 
France by Christianizing it. It is a difficult task but 
one possible of accomplishment. For the priests of 
France it is possible to introduce the spirit of Jesus 
Christ and to realize the life of Jesus Christ in the 
private, family, professional and civil life of our dear 
citizens, to bring a supernatural leaven to the indi- 
viduals who compose the nation. It is not a question 
of a change of government or the promulgation of new 
laws; for this would lead to no good result, if spirits 
remained deaf to the demands of Christian ethics. It is 
not a question of the condemnation of unbelievers or the 
criticism of our fathers in the faith; this would do more 
harm than good. It is not a question of setting forth 
firm principles and magnificent programs, which would 
remain fruitless if they did not result in action. Nor 
would it help to sigh for the intervention of Providence. 
This would not be right for us, and would not exempt us 
from effort. France must be regenerated by a regeneration 
of the soul; the man in private life, the father of the 
family, the master and the worker, the citizen, must 
become true and faithful Christians. Our country must 
be restored by the conversion of the people to the Catholic 
Church; the nation must become Catholic to the marrow. 
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Such a work is certainly not impossible; provided that the 
clergy use the necessary means, and apply themselves 
more than ever before to work in connection with the 
press, to charitable, social and patriotic work, and above 
all to work with the young people. 

Before the war we could often hear it said: ‘‘ What is 
the use of ‘patronages’ in education? What do they 
accomplish? Why such an expenditure of time, money 
and effort for children most of whom will be neither 
persevering nor grateful?”? Events have made answer 
to these foolish questions. The religious revival which 
has manifested itself with such splendour in certain 
domains, and especially among our young men in arms, 
has been the reward of our priests, our active workers 
and our Christian teachers. The young generation is 
the future of France. We have laboured hard to pre- 
serve and train it, and we have gained results that 
false prophets had forbidden us to hope for. We shall 
continue to labour, and we shall save our country by 
saving those who are its flower, those who are the 
harvest of tomorrow in the spring of today. 

Priests of France, France has need of you. It calls you, 
it entreats you. Even the weak, inert France which the 
great shock has not awakened out of its torpor, which has 
learnt nothing, which determines nothing, which does not 
know how to love, even this France cannot do without you. 
It can be restored through you alone. Go to it with 
words, with deeds, with devotion, with prayer, yes, at 
least with prayer. Take in your left hand deeds old and 
new, and in your right the key of the tabernacle. Many 
will follow you there, to the breaking of bread; by the 
conquest of those who shall follow you, you will win a 
portion of those who at first did not desire to follow you, 
and if you do not save them all, you will at least save a 
goodly number, and with these you will save France, and, 
at the same time, your own soul. 
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If we dwell upon the diversified thoughts of men we 
cannot fail to discover grave difficulties in the way toward 
the unity of the Church. It is not so much the different 
theological positions that alarm us as it is the elements of 
bigotry and prejudice in the different theological positions 
which give rise to misunderstandings and wrong attitudes. 
The road of our thinking lacks smoothness because of the 
domination of the sins of the flesh. The elimination of 
these can only come by the rule of the Spirit, Whose 
power for unification is both confused and weakened in 
consequence of the domination of the sins of the flesh. 
He Who spoke long ago may be still saying to us, “‘For 
My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways My ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are My ways higher than your 
ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts.” 

The problem of a united Christendom is so vast that 
we drop into error when we suppose it is only a matter of 
theology. In saying this I am not discounting theology, 
but I am daring to say that there are other roads of 
approach that will either supplement the theological 
approach or be equal in importance with it. Every one 
who is seeking the solution of this problem is enriched in 
mind and heart by the wealth of the combined thought of 
all. 

The scientific study of the human soul and its operations 
opens to us the fascinating field of psychology, which is one 
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of the roads having to do with the unity of Christendom. 
The soul must be known as God must be known. Theo- 
_ logical science treats of God, but if we exclude other 
sciences from equality with the science of theology we 
- necessarily become the accumulators of part-statements 
of a subject that demands the whole. Jesus set the 
love of a man for God and the love of a man for his fellows 
on equality. Psychology aims to present in classified 
arrangement and rational explanation what is actually 
known of the soul. Some of its exact observations and 
precise definitions may be in error, as may be affirmed in 
matters of theology, but psychology is that science which 
describes and explains the phenomena of human con- 
sciousness and which leads us into a definite knowledge 
of temperamental conditions and attitudes. Says Dr. 
Henry C. McComas in his Psychology of Religious Sects, 
“The connection between religious types and these fun- 
damental differences in human nature is so obvious that 
no one can come into contact with both sets of facts 
without becoming convinced that they are bound up 
together. That is, the differences which appear in the 
religious life of different denominations have their only 
justification in the differences of human dispositions and 
not in any Divine preferences. Nothing is more necessary 
to-day than the proclamation of this fact, for the heart 
of sectarianism is the belief that each sect is peculiarly a 
Divine favourite. When all religious people freely ac- 
knowledge that their differences are matters of individual 
tastes and temperaments the real barriers to Church 
unity will be brushed away.” 

The time is already here when it is being recognized 
that biology has as distinct a contribution to make to the 
unity of the Church as theology. Especially is this 
becoming more evident when it is recognized that the 
Chureh is an organism rather than an organization. 
Hegel defines an organism as “that which it is in the very 
process of always becoming that which it is not.” Bio- 
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logical analogies throw light upon the problems of unity 
by finding new ways for life when old ways are ended. 
Likewise biology shows us that differences are capable of 
assimilation through the processes of natural selection. 
Certainly the science of life or of living organisms has 
a contribution to make to our understanding of the most 
essential life in the universe. It is not possible to separate 
biology from this study without doing violence to both 
biology and the study of unity. It is by the isolation 
of the sciences from each other that diversity is excluded; 
whereas the multitudinous changes in all life around us 
are constant, and therefore uniformity is of no special 
concern. Change and identity are not only compatible, 
but are a constant reminder that instead of rigid uni- 
formity we rather look for unity in diversity—abounding 
in changes, but held together by a common life which 
is moved and controlled by the Spirit. There can be no 
greater sin that the sin of the fixed. 

This understanding takes us a long way forward and 
enables us to look to the guidance of the Spirit for our 
future outlook and attainment rather than holding to the 
changeless past, with its fixed definitions and exact 
limitations. Biology is showing us every day that living 
things change, and change is the indication of health. 

But underlying all change is the identity of the life of 
the redeemed man with the life of the heavenly Father. 
This does not change, but expressions of it change. 
Truth is never apart from personality. Consequently 
the truth as revealed to us through Jesus Christ is iden- 
tical with the truth that is in God, and likewise that is in 
us, who have received Jesus as Lord and Saviour. It 
remains forever changeless because it is the foundation of 
all good and is as immortal as God. Dr. DuBose ex- 
pressed this thought well when he said on one occasion in 
the opening of an address on ‘The Permanent and 
Changeable in the Creeds or Symbols of Christianity,” 
“That which is permanent, which cannot change, and 
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ought not to change, is the truth that is in them. That 
which is open to change, has changed, and ought to 
change, is our inadequate expression of the truth.” The 
_ difficulty facing us is to define the permanent and change- 
able elements. But the solving of this difficulty is not 
impossible if we do not hurry too much. Haste is always 
injurious to truth. 

While man is approaching the unity of the Church 
through avenues other than theology, it must be remem- 
bered that the creative power of God is the paramount 
force in the world. That creative force is not confined 
to theology, biology, or any other science. Faith has 
always dealt with revelation. The findings of the things 
that are seen give courage to faith, which deals with the 
things that are unseen and that are abundant in their 
beneficent attitudes toward the ideals of mankind. While 
we are taking into consideration the attitude of the Greek 
Catholic, or the Roman Catholic, or the Anglican, or any 
of the Protestant bodies to the unity of Christendom, 
it is more vital to find the attitude of God toward that 
which can never be without Him. There may be a union 
without Him, which may possess the form, but it will deny 
the power, thereby making its growth toward decay, 
unless it bears the spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The mind of the Church is not now prepared to find the 
will of God concerning the unity of His people. Our 
attitudes are prejudicial, due to our ignorance of each 
other. We are unconsciously sectarian, and therefore 
unfree. When man had exhausted the initiative in him- 
self it was the psychological necessity for God to reveal 
Himself in order that man might find the way of growth 
toward God. To the humble-minded disciples the Holy 
Spirit came on the day of Pentecost. In the wanderings 
of the Church—and surely it has wandered far and wide 
if we enumerate the multiplicity of divisions—God has 
kept His eye upon His own. He has never been without 
witnesses and He never will be without witnesses. If He 
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has been able to sustain these witnesses through the 
ages, so that there has been no decade without them, is it | 
not possible that God will some day give to His people 
a new sense of Himself, so that where there have been a 
few to bear witness to the unity of the Church there will 
be multitudes? Tides of missionary awakening have 
arisen at various times in the Church and great numbers 
of missionaries have gone out to the heathen world, sus- 
tained by multitudes of Christians at home. Tides of 
spiritual life have arisen at other times in the Church and 
voices of the prophets of holiness have been heard in 
various lands calling the people to penitence and prayer. 
Tides of social betterment have come in the Church at 
still other times and the gospel message was clothed 
with the call for brotherhood among all classes, thereby 
proclaiming the keepership of each other. These tides 
and others like them had their sources in the heart of God. 
They could only come when the human heart furnished 
the outlets for divine grace. When we have prepared our 
hearts as channels for His grace, the tide of brotherhood 
among all who are in Christ Jesus will arise in the Church 
as other tides have arisen. Obstructions will be swept 
away, new channels will be found, the unexpected will 
occur, and men shall say, “‘It is the Lord.” As to what 
method God will provide in accomplishing this we do not 
know, but we do know that His creative power is in- 
exhaustible. When man is ready for the service, God 
will be ready to give. Instead of looking upon our dif- 
ferences we must learn to look upon our agreements, 
which are far more fundamental than our differences. 
We must learn to discover the error that is in ourselves in 
order to help one in another communion to discover the 
error that is in himself. The methods of the past must 
give way to those methods that shall deny the methods of 
the past, which have to do with the unscientific procedure 
of isolation and unbrotherly attitudes. 

God will not forsake His people. His Spirit’s working 
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may be as disappointing to some of us as were the methods 
of the Jewish Messiah to the Jewish scribes and elders. 
Their failure to understand must be our lesson, lest we go 
the way of Jerusalem, over which our Lord so bitterly 
wept. God lives. The blooming flower, the flying bird, 
the mown grass remind us that He is here. Our religious 
experiences make Him a reality to us, for our religion rests 
upon the religious experiences of ourselves and those who 
have gone before us. He does not leave the seed to rot 
in the ground, nor flower bulbs to send up no green 
shoots. These are analogous and prophetic assurances 
that the beauty of brotherhood will not be denied His 
Church, which is dearer than the apple of His eye and 
graven on His palms. The dogmatic must give way to 
the undogmatic, theory must give way to practical holi- 
ness, and suspicion must give way to confidence in order 
to prepare man in mind and heart and will for adjust- 
ments which can only come through God’s creative power 
in man’s deepest need. 

Our work must not slacken. Our faith must not weaken. 
Our hope must not be eclipsed. But God’s faithfulness 
must receive a new interpretation in our lives. God’s 
purpose from the foundation of the world must command 
our wills and His love must constrain us into new ex- 
periences. When our capacities have been made suf- 
ficient for His common revelation a new day will come 
into the history of the Church. Our experiences will 
differ as widely as human temperaments. We do not 
look for a common experience. We rather look for unity 
in diversity. But the common revelation will hold us all 
to each other and to the heart of Him Whose we are and 
Whom we serve. 
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The discussion of the problem of Christian reunion in 
England has now reached a very critical stage. Nothing 
more can be done until after the meeting of the Lambeth 
Conference. It will depend on the findings of that Con- 
ference whether the churches are to go forward to a better 
mutual understanding and closer co-operation or are to 
remain in separation and more or less veiled antagonism. 
It need hardly be said that the opportunity and respon- 
sibility of those who will have to deal with the matter at 
Lambeth are as grave as they can well be. There has 
been a notable decline in enthusiasm for reunion since the 
war. As long as the war lasted Christians of all denomi- 
nations were driven together by the stress of the times. 
They discovered how much they had in common, they 
rejoiced in much friendly intercourse and co-operation 
and they looked forward to the speedy establishment of 
better relations than had ever obtained hitherto. But 
now that the “tumult and the shouting” have died down 
there has been a natural reaction. The claims of privilege 
have reasserted themselves and counsels of timidity have 
frequently prevailed. Even so great a disturbance as the 
war has failed to change human nature, and there is a 
great deal of human nature in the denominational jeal- 
ousies and suspicions which are only too rife. In spite of 
all this, however, the matter has not been allowed to rest, 
and the subject of reunion has been constantly dealt with 
in conferences and discussions during the last two years. 

These may be said to have come to a head in the con- 
ference held at Mansfield College, Oxford, last J anuary. 
It consisted of some fifty men representing all shades of 
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opinion in the Anglican and in the Free Churches, and 
at the end of three days’ discussion it reached the follow- 
ing unanimous findings which have since been published 
and sent to the authorities of all the churches concerned: 


We are in entire accord in our common recognition of the fact that 
the denominations to which we severally belong are equally, as cor- 
porate groups, within the one Church of Christ; and the efficacy of 
their ministrations is verified in the history of the Church. We be- 
lieve that all dealings between them should be conducted on the basis 
of this Recognition, which is fundamental to any approach towards 
the realization of the Re-united Church, for which we long and labour 
and pray. 

We agree that, in order to give outward and visible expression to 
this principle of Recognition, the approach should be made along 
the following lines, as parts of one scheme: 


1. Interchange of pulpits, under due authority. 

2. Subject to the same authority, mutual admission to the Lord’s Table. 

3. Acceptance by Ministers, serving in any one denomination, and 
who may desire it, of such authorization as shall enable them 
to minister fully and freely in the churches of other denomina- 
tions; it being clearly stated that the purpose of this authoriza- 
tion is as above set forth, and that it is not to be taken as re- 
ordination, or as repudiation of their previous status as Minis- 
ters in the Church Catholic of Christ. 


Efforts have already been made by some of the signa- 
tories to soften down or explain away the terms of these 
resolutions, but it should be clearly understood that the 
great majority of those present at the Conference, which 
passed these resolutions unanimously, meant by them 
exactly what they say. The Nonconformists at any rate 
who subscribed to them did so because they secured two 
points which they regard as vital in any movement 
towards a re-united church. They believe that any such 
movement must start from a clear recognition of the 
various denominations concerned as being equally within 
the one church of Jesus Christ. They regard the ac- 
knowledgment of this as of the utmost importance and as 
a very great and necessary step in the direction which 
they desire. In the second place they are equally agreed 
on the necessity for the proper authorization of those 
ministers who wish to exercise the full ministry in churches 
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of other denominations. They cannot, however, consent 
to any form of authorization which would be equivalent 
to re-ordination, or would in any way reflect upon the 
previous orders of those who may accept it. For example, 
in the case of those who may wish to minister, or may be 
asked to minister, in Anglican churches, they would regard 
the episcopal licence to do so as the natural and proper 
method of authorization. Anything that would savour 
of re-ordination, episcopal or otherwise, is ruled out by 
the terms of the resolutions. In the discussions which 
led up to the resolutions this was made perfectly clear, 
and it ought to be equally clear in the minds of all those 
who seek to explain the resolutions in their respective 
churches. 

As might be expected, the Oxford manifesto has met 
with a somewhat mixed reception in the different churches. 
It is at present under discussion by the various Free 
Church denominations, and, though no definite pro- 
nouncement has yet been made, it may be hoped that they 
may be willing to accept it, as interpreted above, as at 
least a basis for future deliberation and action. In the 
Anglican church it has caused much searching of heart, 
especially among the Anglo-Catholics. The English 
Church Union entirely disagrees with it, and a large and 
influentially signed memorial has been issued by a number 
of High Churchmen in which the following reasoned 
criticisms of it appear. 

We take this manifesto to involve the following principles: (1) 
that no particular kind of ministry is necessary to the constitution of 
a Church, considered as an organic portion of the one Church of 
Christ, seeing that all the denominations represented are said to be 
“equally, as corporate groups, within the one Church of Christ’’; 
(2) that no particular kind of ministry is necessary to the adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist; (3) that a minister of any of the denomina- 
tions in question, who desires to minister in the Church of England, 
will not have to contemplate what he would call re-ordination, or 
Me we should call ordination, but only some other kind of authoriza- 


We who sign this document hold what is commonly described as 
the Catholic doctrine of Ordination and of the conditions of a valid 
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- Eucharist. We do not think that any one, who believes that our 
_ Lord Jesus Christ founded the Catholic Church and gave it authority 


to bind and to loose, can doubt what the ruling of the Catholic Church 
on these subjects has been, or that it is as authoritative as possible. 
If the Anglican Church were to abandon this tradition and were, by 
any official action, to recognize the equal validity of churches however 
constituted, ministries however conferred, and eucharists by whom- 
soever celebrated, it would lose the Catholic status which it claims 
and its right of appeal to the ancient and undivided Church. It 
would also violate the understanding which, in spite of differences of 
opinion, has since the Reformation kept its members together. For, 
while we have differed among ourselves as to what is of the esse and 
what only of the bene esse of the Church, no corporate sanction has 
hitherto been given to any one being admitted to ordain priests or 
deacons except a bishop, himself consecrated by bishops, or to cele- 
brate the Eucharist except a priest. 

We cannot bear to contemplate the disaster which might befall 
the Church of England if there were in any particular a violation of 
this understanding. And we think it our duty solemnly to affirm 
that the proposals of the manifesto appear to involve such violation. 
To purchase reunion with those with whom we are not now in com- 
munion at the price of disruption within the Church of England is 
the disaster which we fear. 

As regards the interchange of pulpits, recommended “‘under due 
authority” in the manifesto, we desire to say that in our judgment 
such interchange, while terms of reunion are still unsettled, would in 
fact promote not unity but unreality and discord. Further, the 
ministry of the Word of God is a main part of the authoritative task 
of the Church, and as such cannot reasonably be delegated to any one 
who has not given to the Church the pledges required from the minis- 
ters of the Church. 


If the attitude here taken up is adopted by Anglicans 
generally there is an end of the matter for the present; 
but in all probability the discussion will continue and it 
may be hoped that the rather narrow and shortsighted 
position of the Anglo-Catholics will not be generally 
endorsed in their own communion. After all they speak 
only for a minority, and there is every reason to believe 
that among the rank and file of the laity in all the churches, 
and in the ranks of the younger clergy of all denomina- 
tions, there is a wide-spread determination at least to 
secure better relations in the future. 

Among the points which stand out as of special impor- 
tance the following are worthy of notice. First, it is 
generally claimed on the Anglican side that reunion should 
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be on the basis of the acceptance of episcopacy, and in the 
_ interim reports of the Faith and Order Conference it is 
acknowledged that this must mean the preservation “of 
all that is true in the experience and testimony of the 
non-episcopal communions.” This is generally taken to 
imply that the new episcopacy will be very different 
from the prelatical and authoritative episcopacy now in 
vogue. The question, however, is one which needs much 
further discussion, and there are many difficulties on the 
Nonconformist side which yet need to be removed. 
Secondly, the question of inter-communion is perhaps 
the most vital of all those that have been raised in the 
discussion hitherto. If there is any meaning in the ad- 
mission of the equal status of all the denominations as 
parts of the Church of Christ it would naturally involve 
the admission of all duly qualified members of all the 
churches to the communion in any of the churches. For 
the moment this need not carry with it what is known as 
inter-celebration, as to which there is great hesitation in 
some quarters. If the first point were conceded as a 
matter of practice it would go a long way in the direction 
of the desired end. Thirdly, on the question of inter- 
change of pulpits it may be said that probably too much 
has been made of this point. There is no wide-spread 
desire on either side for any such interchange save as an 
occasional and exceptional thing. It is felt, however, 
that where it is desired and where there is good reason 
for it, tt ought to be possible to carry it out without re- 
garding it as anything that needs apology or defence. 
This action would naturally follow from the acceptance 
of the equal status of the churches. 

The attitude of the Anglo-Catholics makes it very 
clear that the fundamental issue is one between the 
Catholic and Protestant ideals. Free Churchmen can- 
not consent to equate faith and order in the way that 
Anglo-Catholics seem to require. Nor can they allow the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the churches to be lightly put 
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on one side. That this work is real and effective Catholics 
seem willing enough to grant, but they do not seem to 
understand the implications of this concession, nor are 
they willing to follow it out to its logical conclusions. 
To fail to do this seems to be fighting against God, and 
while it is true that He is not tied to His Sacraments it 
is also true that where the fruits of His Spirit are manifest, 
it is not for men to put them on one side. The work of 
the Holy Spirit shows that in all the churches there is 
already a fundamental spiritual unity. It would seem, 
therefore, the plain duty of Christians at the present time 
to discover some method of organization which will give 
proper and visible expression of that unity and secure 
the existence of one church within which room may be 
found for wide diversities of gifts and operations. The 
best way to this will probably be to continue the process 
of conference and discussion which has now been so well 
begun. Both sides need to learn very much more about 
their own deficiencies and about the advantages possessed 
by others. Both alike need to be still further convinced 
that unity is not merely expedient but right, and that 
only by securing it can the churches fulfil the will of their 
Master. 

In any further conferences that take place there are 
certain other questions to which more attention will need 
to be given than has been the case hitherto. The most 
important of these is that of disestablishment. Most 
Nonconformists have no difficulty in maintaining friendly 
relations with the Church of England under present con- 
ditions. If, however, there is to be anything like a visible 
unity it stands to reason that all the various sections of 
the church so united should be free from any subordina- 
tion to the State, and there is very little doubt that the 
widespread and growing desire for reunion will give a 
real impetus to the disestablishment movement. Condi- 
tions are now very different from those that have hitherto 
obtained within the Church of England itself. The 
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Enabling Act is a real movement in the direction of self 
government, but it is already becoming manifest that the 
full benefits of it are not likely to be secured as long as the 
present state connection exists. Further, the recent efforts 
to amend the marriage laws are rapidly bringing about a 
condition of things which to the more earnest Christian 
spirits in the Anglican Church is quite intolerable, and 
there is likely to be a very insistent demand that the 
church should be free to make her own regulations on 
vital matters of this kind. The experiences through which 
Wales is now passing go to show that the benefits of dis- 
establishment are likely far to outweigh its disadvantages; 
and we may look forward to a time when the boon of 
freedom will be secured for the Church of England with- 
out, it is to be hoped, any further serious political con- 
troversy. 

Finally, although it is a visible unity at which those 
most concerned are definitely aiming, this must not be 
taken to mean anything in the nature of an external 
uniformity either of creed or polity, or indeed of organ- 
ization. In all the pronouncements made hitherto the 
safeguarding of the essential characteristics of the various 
denominations has been insisted upon, and it is to be 
hoped that the unity which will ultimately be attained 
may be one which shall allow of many diversities both of 
gifts and operations. In the great work of establishing 
the Kingdom of God here on earth there must no doubt 
be something more than a mere federation for this prac- 
tical purpose. Rather there is needed a fellowship of 
thought and purpose brought about by the vital realiza- 
tion of oneness of spirit and made subservient to a com- 
mon end. That it will not be easily won recent events 
have abundantly shown. But the ideal is great enough 
to justify much labour and sacrifice, and already the 
effort to achieve it has begun to bring separated Christians 
nearer together and may be held to foreshadow the time 
when they indeed will all be one. 
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By H. G. Huauegs, 
Priest, Thornton College, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 


By the Catholic Creed is meant in this essay the body 
of doctrine believed in, professed, and taught by that 
world-wide religious society which is in communion with 
the See of Rome and acknowledges the Bishop of that See 
as the divinely appointed Head of the Church in succes- 
sion to the Apostle St. Peter. 

There is an essential difference, not always appreciated, 
I think, according to its full significance, between the 
relation of the Catholic and Roman Church to its Creed, 
and the relations of other religious bodies believing in 
Christ to the systems of doctrine which they hold. To 
a Catholic, his Church is the living embodiment of his 
creed. He makes no real distinction between the Chris- 
tian Religion as a system of thought and the Catholic 
Church which he believes to be the incarnation, so to 
speak, of the teaching and religion of Jesus Christ. For 
the Catholic, his Church simply is Christ’s Religion, 
enshrined by its Divine Founder in palpable bodily form; 
visible, recognizable by certain signal characteristics 
that distinguish it from all other bodies; coming down 
from Christ Himself as He created it, with an uninter- 
rupted corporal life and an unbroken, always energizing 
tradition of belief and teaching which is, in fact, the 
Church’s permanent consciousness of her origins, of her 
self-identity through the ages, and of the revealed truths 
and principles which she received from Christ and His 
Apostles at the beginning. 

In other words, the Catholic Church is not looked upon 
by her adherents as a school of religious thought, formed 
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and continued for the purpose of drawing out of Holy — 
Scripture and from historical remains what can there be 
discovered of the teachings and intentions of Jesus Christ, 
with the object of disseminating those teachings as the 
result of such investigations—however these may be sup- 
posed to enjoy some special providential guidance—but 
she is held to have been organized and set up by the Son 
of God as the concrete and enduring manifestation of 
God’s plan of salvation in action in the world; to be at 
once the depository and accredited teacher and inter- 
preter of Christ’s doctrines, and herself the way in which 
and by which the practical aim of those teachings, namely, 
the sanctification and salvation of men, is to be achieved. 
We believe that for this purpose Christ made His Church 
a true Society, an organized and autonomous corporate 
Body, a supernatural and also a supra-national Kingdom, 
the visible “Kingdom of God” upon earth, endowed by 
the Founder of Christianity with all the means necessary 
for making the Gospel bring forth its due fruit in the souls 
of men. 

Amongst these means Catholics hold to be of instant 
necessity the assured knowledge of certain truths and 
facts concerning God and man and the scheme of salva- 
tion. That knowledge, revealed to the Church in the 
persons of the Apostles by Christ and by the Holy Spirit, 
we believe to exist in her as an essential element in her 
very constitution. As a Society, a visible, individual, 
corporate body of human beings, the Church, like any 
other society of men, is a moral, intelligent, and willed 
conjunction of men together for the attainment of a defi- 
nite end and purpose. For this, a knowledge of the end to 
be reached, and of the means to reach it, is essential; 
necessary to the society at large, and necessary, in suf_i- 
cient degree to enable them to attain the purposes of the 
society, to every individual in it. Without such knowl- 
edge, a society is an impossibility; for without it there 
can be no common intelligent aim at a common end in 
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view. Hence, without that mutually shared awareness 
of end and means, we can have a gathering, but not a 
society. So, too, Catholics hold that without definite, 
certain, and therefore infallible knowledge of the wholly 
supernatural end and of the means conducing to that end 
which pertain to Christianity, we can have a religious 
assemblage, a congregation, but not a Church. This 
necessary knowledge is assured to Catholics by the 
promulgation and profession of their Creed: regarded 
by them not as simply a collection of sublime truths and 
principles preached by Jesus Christ and left in the abstract 
for men to take up and recommend to the world in the 
best way that their devotion and enthusiasm should 
suggest to them, but as a sacred deposit of truth en- 
trusted to the Church, to a living body, that is, with a 
living voice, to be by her preserved, expounded, and 
authoritatively taught from age to age. For the Catholic 
conception of the Church as a Society instituted for the 
supremely important end of the attainment of salvation 
by the individual, necessarily involves also the idea of an 
authority inherent in the Body, having the competency 
and the right to instruct the minds and oblige the wills of 
her members; claiming the obedience of belief for its 
teachings and the obedience of practice for its precepts. 
The moral conjunction of individuals for a common pur- 
pose in any society needs a copulative force to make their 
union, and their unity of action, constant and effective. 
Without such force, the common intention and will to 
pursue together the object of the society would easily 
fail, and the society itself suffer an early dissolution. 
The force in question can be found in nothing else than a 
body of agreed or accepted rules of thought and action 
to which all are ready to submit, and by which their minds 
and wills are suitably directed to the fulfilment of the 
common purpose. 

As we are dealing here with such concrete and practical 
institutions as go by the name of “societies,” and not 
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with abstract systems of thought such as pure mathematics 
or a school of metaphysics, it is obvious that the rules and 
principles involved may not be left, once they are agreed 
upon or received, without some moral power in the society 
to enforce compliance with them under effective sanction. 
This moral power is what we name “Authority”; and it 
will differ in kind according to the nature of the society in 
which it is found. But authority a society of any kind 
must possess, under pain of coming to naught. Such 
authority may be merely conventional, so that if a person 
ceases to agree with the principles and purpose of the 
society he can leave it; the sanction under which the laws 
of the society are enforced being then a comparatively 
light one. Or the authority may be such as derives 
ultimately from the Author of nature, like the authority 
of the State, which has far more severe sanctions at its 
disposal, punishes rebellion or law-breaking with weighty 
penalties, and can appeal to sanctions also of the other 
world binding on the conscience. Whatever the authority 
and whatever its sanctions, it is inevitable that it inhere 
in some individual or individuals within the society itself. 

There must be not only authority but an authority, 
supreme in its sphere and either physically or morally 
one. Monarch, Parliament, Senate, House of Repre- 
sentatives, President, Council, Pope, singly or combined 
may be the supreme authority; but supreme authority 
there must be in any true society: even a club must have 
its committee and its chairman. 

It may perhaps seem to some of my readers that I have 
wandered by this time far away from my subject, the 
Catholic Creed. It is not so in fact; for in any account 
of that Creed its obligatory force and the nature of the 
belief of Catholics as an act of submission to authority as 
well as an assent of the intellect to doctrine must be 
explained. Nor, I think, when this essay has been read 
through, need I fear that any impression will be left on 
the mind of the indulgent reader that I have strayed 
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beyond the purely expository scope proper to this Review 
into the realms of controversy. 

Apart from those considerations which I have here set 
down, and from others that will follow, the faith of a 
Catholic in his Creed and in his Church can hardly be 
understood. The identity which in Catholic thought 
exists between Christ’s whole economy of salvation and 
the Church; the nature of a society as such, with its 
essential elements of accepted principles and beliefs to- 
gether with an authority having the competence and the 
right to proclaim them and to secure in its members 
conduct in accordance with them; the nature of the 
Church as a true society infused with supernatural gifts 
and powers necessary for her supernatural end—the taking 
of these things into account is altogether necessary if the 
attitude of a Catholic to his Creed and to the authority 
which sets it forth is to be duly appreciated, or the nature 
of that Creed as an obligatory system of principles, dog- 
mas, and beliefs completely grasped. 

Uncompromising as are the claims of his Creed and 
Church, a Catholic has no sense of being under any sort 
of unreasonable or imperious tyranny in submitting his 
mind and will to the Church in spiritual things. The 
Society which claims as of right his adherence in matters 
touching religion is to him a Society formed by Christ and 
having Christ Himself as its supreme Head, Christ Him- 
self as the fount of all authority both in teaching and 
ruling. The human authorities on earth who claim his 
obedience and his belief in their teaching he is convinced 
are the mouthpiece of Christ. In accepting their word in 
matters pertaining to faith and morals he is conscious of 
bowing to the word and authority of God. That Christ 
could have given His religion another form than that of a 
supernatural Society he knows well; but he is assured in 
his own mind, by the exercise of his reason, that Christ 
did not. From the Divine Saviour’s own words in the 
books of the New Testament, regarding these as genuine 
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historical records and prescinding for the time being from 
their inspired character; from the Old Testament in like 
manner, in so far as he sees an extraordinary correspond- 
ence between the types and prophecies found therein and 
the history and character of the Church which he is thence 
led to conclude presents to him their visible fulfilment; 
from the evident fact of the Church in her unbroken con- 
tinuity and present existence, marked all through by 
those special characteristics which he recognizes as as- 
signed to His Church by her Founder—from these and 
like considerations the Catholic gathers that Christ 
established a visible Religious Body, and that the Catholic 
and Roman Church is that body. Seeing in that Society 
the grandest of ends set forth as its object, nothing less 
than Eternal Life for all; seeing in her also the means 
divinely ordained for the achievement of that end, chan- 
nels of grace in Sacrament and holy rite, salutary pre- 
cepts for the direction of daily life, and—to our present 
purpose especially—a body of doctrine taught by divinely 
constituted authority as the source of assured information 
concerning both end and means, his faith is not a blind 
faith; his reason is convinced of the motives and grounds 
of belief, and his consequent acceptance of his Creed at 
the hands of the Church is therefore a “‘reasonable ser- 
vice” of intellect and will. He is under no tyranny, since 
the end which he most greatly desires is just that end for 
which the Church exists; he willingly conjoins with his 
fellows in the prosecution of that end for himself and for 
them; acknowledging the use of the means provided to 
be necessary for the attainment of the great end in view, 
he desires these means also, and endeavours to use them: 
his object and wishes, therefore, are the same as the object 
and wishes of the authority whom he believes and obeys: 
conscious of the sublimity and difficulty of the end, and 
aware of his own human weakness, he is devoutly glad 
that there 2s an authority whose credentials he can trust, 
to act with authority towards him, and to exercise a 
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loving compulsion in the moral order, by the insistent 
preaching of its claims upon him, by the teaching which 
enlightens him, by seeing to it that he makes use of the 
means of grace, by the enforcement of its laws, and this 
under spiritual penalties, if need be. Further, he is con- 
vinced that though he is physically free to renounce his 
faith and his obedience, there are tremendous sanctions 
of the other world under which he would fall by so doing. 
Thus he is held to the Church by the inner conviction 
of the truth of her claims, by reverence for her authority, 
by actual experience of her benefits; above all by a great 
love for her, in which are reconciled together his indi- 
vidual liberty—for faith is a free act—and the authority 
which she exercises over him. 

It will have been gathered already from what I have 
said, that a Catholic, wishing to know for certain what he 
is to believe as the genuine doctrine of Jesus Christ, has 
a ready and accessible means of gaining that knowledge 
with what is to him the fullest possible assurance, and at 
the same time without such labour of enquiry and inves- 
tigation as is morally impossible to most in the circum- 
stances of life in which they are placed.! 

1 The question may reasonably be asked here—is not an investiga- 
tion of considerable length and some intricacy necessary for a man to 
become convinced of the claims of the Church, before he can have 
the easy resource of simply accepting on her authority what he is to 
believe? The answer is that to one brought up in the Catholic Church 
from childhood the proofs of her claims come to him in so natural 
and easy a manner that a few spontaneous acts of the intelligence are 
sufficient to give him that common-sense ground of faith which is 
necessary in order that faith should not be merely blind and unrea- 
sonable. A chief element in this is the existence and working of the 
Church herself, of whom it might be said that for him incessu patuit 
Dea. The Church herself, that is, viewed as an objective fact, is one 
of the strongest ‘“‘motives of credibility” or “evidences.” This 
motive comes to the child reared in the Church as easily and as 
plainly as the sight of the visible world around him. He possesses 
the gift of faith already as a supernatural habit or virtue which 
Catholic doctrine teaches is infused into the soul at baptism. That 
virtue of faith comes into activity when the child attains to the use 


of reason. He is then able to put two and two together, and grounds 
of reason fully sufficient for his age and capacity appear to him; not 
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A Catholic has but to ask what is the teaching of the 
Church now, to-day. In that teaching, as it is put forth 
at any given moment, he recognizes the word of God 
spoken through the Church, so that his assent thereto 
has as its motive nothing less than God’s own veracity 
and authority. He can find that teaching in the Creeds, 
in the Catechism, in simple, or if he wishes, and is capable 
of studying them, in more learned expositions of the Faith 
—in doctrinal books such as are published in abundance 
under ecclesiastical supervision. He hears that teaching 
from the pulpit every Sunday. He has learnt it from 
infancy. He is convinced that what he is taught now 
is not essentially different from what Catholics were 
taught in the sixteenth, tenth, fourth, first or any other 
century of the Christian era. If he should wish, in fact, 
to know what Christians believed in the year one hundred, 
or three hundred, or any other year in past times, he sees 
no necessity for undertaking a course of historical re- 
search; he enquires what the Church’s teaching is now, 


indeed, as leading him to faith, which he has already as a virtue or 
disposition of soul, but as rendering reasonable the act of faith when 
he first consciously makes it. In the case of an adult enquiring into 
the claims of the Catholic Church the necessary investigation is 
neither so long nor so intricate in most cases as might be supposed. 
Actually the “evidences” or “motives of credibility” that generally 
prove sufficient for conviction are few and plain: it is when many 
preconceived ideas and beliefs have to be removed that the examina- 
tion of further evidences, the rebutting of various objections and the 
clearing up of difficulties must be undertaken. In this matter of 
evidences preliminary to faith, where there is good will and the 
desire of truth, divine aid is undoubtedly given to enable the mind to 
perceive the validity of arguments in the sphere of reason itself. 
Certainly a particular moral attitude of mind is necessary for such 
perception, and there are reasons of the heart as well as of the head 
that lead to belief. The will, too, has its important part to play. To 
say these things is not to reduce belief to a thing of mere emotion, but 
to recognize that it does not come merely and solely as the result of a 
bare logical process. A Catholic feels that his religion appeals to his 
whole being and to every faculty in him; at the same time he finds 
that those teachings of his heart and of his emotional nature which 
incline him to the Church are confirmed and saved from pure subjec- 
tivism by the objective evidence of logic and of fact which his reason 
apprehends. 
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and has no doubt that this is identical with what was the 
Catholic belief then. It is true that, taking him as an 
ordinary Catholic, with simply a good working knowledge 
of his religion, he would be somewhat puzzled if it were 
pointed out to him that there are Catholic doctrines which 
are of faith now, and were not of faith in former times; 
were disputed and even denied by Catholic theologians 
of unimpeachable orthodoxy, yet have since been defined 
(as, for instance, the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary has been defined) as Articles of 
Faith. He would scarcely be able to explain how such 
a fact is perfectly reconcilable with his fixed belief that 
the Catholic Faith now is just what it always was, 
inasmuch as certain doctrines—not ever those necessary 
for the practical conduct of the Christian life—though 
always in the possession of the Church as being included 
in the original deposit of truth, were not always or from 
the beginning explicitly recognized and taught, yet were 
actually contained in what was explicitly taught; that, 
therefore, there has been what is known as development 
of doctrine. It would be beyond a Catholic of ordinary 
attainments such as I have described to explain how all 
the Faith was always at least implicitly included in that 
act of assent which every individual Catholic makes to 
whatever the Church teaches in the religious sphere; 
and that this, together with the fact of the real inclusion 
in the deposit of various doctrines defined since the 
beginning, justifies his so roundly asserting that to know 
the faith of past ages he need only ask what is the faith 
of to-day. The difficulty is not a practical one for him, 
though puzzling to those who are not acquainted with 
the doctrinal system of Catholicism. To this question of 
development I must refer again before I end. For the 
present I will merely state that according to Catholic 
teaching on the nature and constitution of the Deposit 
of Faith, the body of doctrine in her possession, our 
Catholic would be simply uttering a commonplace of 
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Catholic thought and belief when he asserted that the 
“Creed” itself of the Church, taking “Creed” to mean the 
whole system of doctrines and principles included in the 
original Revelation, cannot change, may not be added to 
nor diminished; though ‘‘Creeds,” in the sense of author- 
ized statements of the Faith, may be longer or shorter, 
fuller and more explicit or compressed to the brevity of 
a summary of heads of doctrine. If he were asked to con- 
tinue his discourse, our Catholic friend would go on to 
say that he believed there to be a divine protection 
against any corruption of the Creed, whether by way of 
addition or subtraction; that he holds his Church to be 
infallible, in virtue of that protection, in preaching the 
Faith unaltered, and in deciding, should any question 
arise, what is or what is not contained in the original 
Apostolic Teaching. Should he be one of the considerable 
number of Catholics who possess more than an elemen- 
tary, though sufficient, knowledge of their Religion, he 
would appeal to the Tradition as the means by which the 
doctrines of Christ have come down to him; would ex- 
plain that the Divine protection he spoke of covers this 
Tradition and preserves it from corruption or essential — 
change; that this protection takes the form of a divine 
assistance granted to the teaching authority in the 
Church, this authority consisting of the body of Bishops 
in union with their Head, or that Head himself, the 
Supreme Pontiff; so that the Pope, or an Ecumenical 
Council presided over by him, shall always be preserved 
from error in putting forth any doctrinal teaching as 
binding upon the whole Church. This protection from 
error he would state also to be enjoyed by the unanimous 
general doctrinal teaching of the united pastorate through- 
out the world in conjunction with the Head of the Church; 
so that what is everywhere unanimously and constantly 
taught as binding on the belief of Catholics is to be 
received equally with definitions of Popes or Councils, 
the latter adding a solemnity and emphasis, as well as 
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increased clearness and definiteness to the general teach- 
ing which are called for from time to time by the necessi- 
ties of defence or exposition, or of deciding controversy, 
_or by some special appropriateness of circumstances. 
Our Catholic would perhaps be able to point out—at 
any rate he would know—that on account of the intimate 
correspondence and co-relation which exists, from the 
Church’s very constitution and social organization as I 
have described it, between the Church Teaching and the 
Church Taught, the continuous and common belief of 
the whole body of the faithful throughout the world is 
itself a criterion of genuine Catholic doctrine, and of the 
apostolic origin of any point of faith thus unanimously 
believed. Could he analyse this conviction of his, he 
would say that, given a Church which every member of 
it believes to be infallible in the preservation and exposi- 
tion, in the preaching and interpreting of the apostolic 
body of truth; to whose teaching, voiced by an authority 
which itself cannot err in its official exposition of that 
Church’s doctrine, each member gives the unhesitating 
adhesion of convinced faith; what is termed the “passive 
infallibility” of the Church at large in believing, is a 
necessary outcome of the “active infallibility” of the 
Teaching Body in teaching. Nor is this statement a mere 
truism, equivalent only to saying that what the taught 
believe is evidence of what the teachers teach. The fact 
of a doctrine being universally believed is to Catholics 
evidence of the existence of that doctrine in the mind of 
the Church, and, therefore, in the original Deposit of 
Faith; for he looks upon it as impossible, by reason of 
the very constitution of the Church as a Society with a 
code of principles and doctrines divinely protected from 
corruption or alteration, that any teaching should ever 
become universally accepted which was not contained in 
the original Revelation at least by implication and in such 
manner as to render its drawing out and clear enunciation 
matter requiring time, indeed, but by no means involv- 
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ing the introduction into the body of doctrine of any foreign 
or extraneous elements. This criterion has itself very 
practical use in the investigations that must be made for 
the decision of questions which may arise concerning the 
Faith; in the preparation, therefore, of doctrinal defini- 
tions; and also in the religious and devotional life of the 
faithful at large, who feel perfect security in giving assent 
to a doctrine of universal acceptance and of that long 
standing in the Church which is also necessary to make 
this criterion a sound one. 

By the “active infallibility,’ then, of the Church 
Teaching, and its corollary, the passive infallibility of the 
Church Taught, the assured knowledge of the end and of 
all the means to the end, which is an essential constituent 
in every true society, is preserved, as Catholics hold, in the 
supernatural Society which we call the Church; the 
teaching Authority having the preponderating part in 
the process by reason of its inerrancy, guaranteed, as 
every Catholic believes, by divine promises of the unfail- 
ing and continuous assistance of the Holy Spirit, and by 
reason of its moral right to put forward doctrinal and 
ethical teaching and claim obedience thereto. But the 
power of the Teaching Authority in this respect is not 
arbitrary nor “‘unconstitutional’’; it is limited to the 
exposition, interpretation, and effective defence of the 
Faith once delivered to the Saints. It is the power in- 
fallibly to determine what is or what is not in the original 
Revelation, what its authentic meaning and contents; 
and, in certain circumstances, the power infallibly to 
secure that Revelation against corruption and to defend 
it against assault either by defining truths and facts 
inseparably bound up with the Deposit itself,—such that 
their denial would be incompatible with sincere accep- 
tance of some truth of faith—or by the condemnation of 
opposed teaching. 

Just as in any other human society of long standing its 
principles and beliefs are handed down from generation 
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to generation of its members by the recognized traditions 
of the society, so the beliefs and principles of the Catholic 
Church are preserved and promulgated in the whole Body 
through the ages by way of Tradition. By “Tradition” 
may be understood either the process itself of the handing 
down of doctrine, or the body of doctrine so handed down, 
or, lastly, the complexus of both—the Body of Doctrine 
together with the process of its communication from age 
to age. Taken as existing at a given moment Tradition 
would mean to a Catholic “this body of beliefs and prin- 
ciples delivered to me, originating with Christ and His 
Apostles, reaching me by the succession of authorized 
witnesses from the beginning till now.” Tradition is the 
reverberation through the centuries of the original Mes- 
sage. By “traditions,” or “‘a tradition,’ we mean some 
particular doctrine or practice thus coming to us. When 
used without qualification or addition the word Tradition 
means always the handing down of the revealed Deposit— 
speaking of the process; or the revealed Deposit itself as 
thus handed down—when speaking of the subject matter 
conveyed; or, as I said, the complexus of both, the 
Deposit and the means by which it reaches us. In this 
sense Tradition is properly named Divine Tradition, to 
distinguish it from Apostolic Tradition or Traditions; 
names which apply to ordinances, practices, and precepts 
having their origin in injunctions of the Apostolic College 
or of the Supreme Authority in the Church. This latter 
kind of Tradition has its own proper authority and binding 
force, by virtue of the power which we hold to be divinely 
conferred upon the Church of directing and ruling her 
children in religious matters; a power held to be recovered 
by the Divine protection to the extent that no practice 
or ordinance universally imposed or authorized by the 
Church will ever be in conflict with revealed Truth. 
Such Traditions, however, are to be distinguished from 
the Divine Tradition which constitutes in its complexus 
the Catholic Creed and the process of its communication 
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from generation to generation, and demands always the 
assent of religious faith. 
It is necessary now to treat, as briefly as may be of 
the nature and, so to speak, the working in the Church of 
Divine Tradition regarded in its complex meaning of the 
Body of revealed Truth and the process by which that 
Truth is preserved and handed down from age to age. 
Consonantly with the twofold nature of the Church as a 
Society with divine and human elements, a Society made 
up of human beings, but endowed with supernatural gifts 
as means of attaining its supernatural end, Tradition itself 
has its human and its divine sides. On the human side 
it is in the category of historical facts. Its origin is in the 
personal teaching of Christ Himself, delivered by Him to 
His Apostles; and, after His Ascension into Heaven, in 
further revelations given to the Apostles by the Holy 
Ghost, together with mental illumination enabling them to 
recall and understand what they had received from Christ. 
The main historical fact which we view in considering 
Tradition is the actual preservation in the Church at 
large of the original Deposit of Faith, and its handing 
down in unbroken continuity from generation to genera- 
tion of Catholic Christians. As a fact of history alone, 
and looked at purely on its human side, this preservation 
and continued communication of the body of doctrine 
from age to age has in the eyes of Catholics, apart even 
from higher considerations, a special value and reliability, 
hardly to be approached by any other historical tradition 
in the world. The sacredness of the treasure of religious 
teaching; the surpassing value put upon it by all the mem- 
bers of the great Society in whose bosom it lives and is 
cherished; the high character, for the most part, and in 
very many instances the acknowledged sanctity of those 
whose office it has been and still is, as Teachers in the 
Church, that is to say the Hierarchy, to exercise the chief 
part in the act of Tradition; the known and evident care, 
the anxious care, which at all times has been exercised 
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so that above all things and at all costs the Faith should 
be preserved pure and unadulterated—all these things 
give a value to Catholic Tradition from the purely his- 
torical point of view which it is hard to imagine could be 
surpassed elsewhere. 

Yet it is not upon this historical authority of Tradition, 
great though they hold it to be, but upon the institution 
by Jesus Christ of the Magisterium, or Teaching Office, 
inherent in the Successors of the Apostles, and upon the 
divine promise of inerrancy in its exercise given to them, 
that Catholics rely at once for the secure possession of the 
truth, and for a means, ever ready and ever at hand, for 
learning what that truth is; what is, in other words, the 
content and meaning of their Creed as given to them in 
the Apostolic Deposit. The innumerable series of activi- 
ties, events and facts of many different kinds in the 
sphere of doctrine which, throughout the history of the 
Church, are included in the natural and human element in 
Tradition and leave their mark upon her past, constitutes 
an instrument in the hands of the Teaching Authority in 
the sense that these things witness to Catholic consent 
through the ages, tell us what was believed and held in 
past times, and form the subject-matter of investigation 
whenever question arises concerning the true content or 
interpretation of the Deposit. Patristic writings, Annals 
and Histories, Decrees and Definitions of Popes and Coun- 
cils, Creeds and Professions of Faith, Letters of Popes 
and Bishops, Sermons, Poems, Homilies, Commentaries 
on Holy Scripture, Monuments, Pictures (such as the 
paintings in the Roman Catacombs), recorded incidents 
and practices in the ordinary life of the Catholic people— 
these and many other historical elements lend themselves 
to the determination by the authorities of the Church of 
what is the tradition of the past. Yet these things are not 
themselves Tradition in its full and adequate meaning. 
They are part of Tradition, or rather they are witnesses 
to Tradition, which itself actually lives in the day to day 
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preaching, teaching, and practice of the Church, and the — 
day to day belief and religious life of her children. Trace- _ 
able and identifiable historical facts such as those enumer- 
ated, of which some, of course,—doctrinal decisions, for 
instance, or other decrees of Authority, authorized Creeds, 
patristic writings adopted by the Church as expressing 
her doctrines with special force, or fulness, or clarity— 
are of immensely higher value in this connection than 
others, are, we may say, the crystallization or the precipi- 
tate of Tradition at a given moment; or better, since we | 
are dealing with what is pre-eminently a living thing, they 
are, like the rings in a tree-trunk, the record of growth — 
in the living tree. 

The Teaching Authority, however, in its examinations, 
when this is necessary, of the historical facts and events 
which bear witness to traditional teaching, is in no way 
necessitated to begin de novo an historical enquiry having 
as its aim to reconsider, in any sense, either the ground 
of faith or the credibility of this or that accepted doctrine. 
The only question that can arise is whether a contro- 
verted doctrine really forms part of the Deposit; whether 
some apparently new idea is really new, and, therefore, 
not part of the Catholic Faith of old, or simply an instance 
of legitimate development of the original Creed. From 
the very nature of the subject theological considerations 
also enter into the enquiry; have, indeed, the predominant 
place; since it must be asked whether or no some great 
dogma plainly included in the Deposit involves this or 
that conclusion with so close a connection as to show the 
latter really itself to be contained in the original revela- 
tion. All the historical matter which has been mentioned 
is used purely and simply as supplying witness, and in so 
far as it does supply witness, to the universal belief and 
practice of the Church; and the supreme test of all is 
whether a point of doctrine appears in this historical 
environment as put forth and taught by the Apostolic 
succession of the Supreme Pastor and the Bishops of the 
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Church, or as contained, at least implicitly, in other 
doctrine thus put forth and taught. Though such his- 
torical and theological investigations must normally 
precede any doctrinal pronouncement, it is not upon them 
that the Church relies for a correct decision. Investiga- 
tion on the part of the Teaching Authority is requisite, 
since Infallibility is not Inspiration, but a divine assistance 
of the Holy Spirit—an aid, that is, pre-supposing and 
given to the human action of the authorities, ensuring 
that the natural process of enquiry into Tradition shall 
result in a right conclusion, and that nothing not truly 
contained in the Deposit shall be put forward as revealed 
dogma, nor anything be defined as true which is not true. 
In this assistentia given to the Teaching Church, and in 
the general Providential over-ruling and direction of the 
human activities at work in the process of carrying on the 
Faith from century to century, is found the divine ele- 
ment in Tradition. Thus Divine Tradition, as being to 
Catholics nothing else than the original Revelation of 
God echoing through the ages, is for them equally with 
Holy Scripture the very word of God, and itself the 
means for identifying, as it is the criterion for interpreting, 
the inspired Books. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay to enter with any 
fulness of treatment into the interesting matter of doc- 
trinal development, although development is essentially 
involved in the process of Tradition. Even a condensed 
account of this subject would need an essay to itself. It 
must suffice to say here that Catholic theologians con- 
sider development to be visible from the earliest times; 
that it is specifically recognized and alluded to by Fathers 
of the Church in a remote antiquity as well as by theolo- 
gians of later ages; and indeed, is a phenomenon insep- 
arable from any scheme of living truth lodged, not in the 
letter of the documents or other historical remains which 
bear witness to it, but in the hearts and minds of men. 
It would be an utter mistake to look upon the Catholic 
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Creed as a mere dry catalogue of doctrines. The Creed, 
by which always I mean the body of doctrine in the pos- 
session of the Church, lives in the mind of the Church as 
a man’s knowledge is a vital activity of his soul. The 
great body of revealed truth involves grand principles 
pregnant with consequences to the intellectual and moral 
life of man, and affords inexhaustible store for devout 
contemplation and intellectual appreciation of its pro- 
found significance. 

“We must hold,” wrote Cardinal (then Dr.) Newman to Dr. Pusey 
in 1865, ‘“‘that the object of faith is not simply certain articles A. B. C. 
D. contained in dumb documents, but the whole word of God, ex- 
plicit and implicit, as dispensed by His living Church”; and a well- 
known and eminent Catholic theologian says: “Revealed truths are 
not like lifeless stones, but living seeds; and the more profound they 
are, the richer and more fruitful are they in the conclusions to which 
they lead. Hence in the apprehension of these truths the human 
intellect is not merely passive, but is like a field of greater or less 
fertility in which the seed sown is cultivated and evolved.’ 

The contemplation and intellectual penetration—so 
far as this is possible with regard to the Mysteries of 
Faith—of the treasure of truth is a continual process 
going on in the mind of the Church; individual dogmas 
are the enunciation of the contents and meaning of the 
sum of revelation, and the drawing out of the intellectual 
and moral consequences of the Religion taught by Jesus 
Christ. Hence arises development, in which again is 
exemplified the twofold element in Tradition—the human 
process and the over-ruling divine action: here also the 
Teaching Authority, by virtue of its right to interpret and 
expound the Deposit of Faith, and by virtue of its gift of 
inerrancy in so doing, exercises supreme control. A long 
preparation usually precedes a definite step forward in 
doctrinal development, into which enter not only the 
actual investigation of Tradition, but innumerable events 
in the Church’s life that lead up to the culmination of an 
authoritative pronouncement and are providentially di- 
rected to that end; but it is the infallible Magisterium of 
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the divinely guaranteed Teaching Authority which dis- 
cerns a true development, judges as to the necessity or 
fitness of its promulgation and authoritatively imposes it 
as truly involved in the Deposit of Faith. Whilst, as I 
have already said, the circumstances under which Catholic 
Tradition has been preserved, and the character of the 
persons who have had the chief part in transmitting it, 
give that Tradition the highest of human authority, one 
may add that the divine element which is the motive of 
the assent of religious faith given to the doctrinal utter- 
ances of the Church transcends the human material 
presented to the Teaching Authority in the way of 
historical records and the logical connection of dogmas, 
and gives to the Church an unerring insight enabling her 
to perceive, in the realm of ideas, connections and conse- 
quences that escape the eye of pure criticism, and justi- 
fying our confidence in her infallibility in the unfolding 
of the treasures at her disposal. At the same time 
Catholics hold that the historical and logical evidence in 
itself of continuity of doctrine between the present and 
the past, between the beginnings of the Church and her 
whole life since, affords one of the strongest of those 
“motives of credibility,’ addressed to the reason, which 
are the preambles of faith. 

Development of Doctrine is limited, in the Catholic 
view, to the unfolding or “explication” of what is already 
contained, though, till the development has taken place 
more or less obscurely contained, in the original revealed 
body of Catholic Doctrine. The definition of a dogma 
of faith can never be more than an authentic declaration 
that such dogma is contained in the Deposit. There is 
no alteration, therefore, in the Faith; no addition by way 
of any new revelation to the truth as delivered to the 
Church in the beginning. When Pope Pius X in his fa- 
mous Encyclical letter condemning Modernism, and par- 
ticularly the Modernist theory of the evolution of dogmas, 
took his stand upon the unalterable nature of Catholic 
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| 
doctrine, and limited doctrinal development to the bring- . 
ing out clearly of what was already implicitly involved 
in the original Deposit of Faith, a prominent Modernist, 
with some boldness, challenged the Supreme Pontiff to. 
prove that this is all that has happened in the long course - 
of development which Catholic doctrine has undergone. 
To supply such proof is the work of theologians engaged 
in the Apologetics of the Faith; not of the Supreme 
Authority defining the Faith for the instruction of those 
who have accepted ex animo, and are on grounds of reason 
convinced of, the truth of the Catholic system as a whole. 


I have occupied considerable space in explaining the 
process by which the Catholic Creed comes to us, and the 
principles upon which Catholics accept that Creed as 
truly representing and conveying to them the Revelation 
of Jesus Christ. I come now to the question of the obliga- 
tions of individual Catholics in regard to the great body 
of doctrines which that Creed includes. It will be seen, 
I hope, that all I have said hitherto is relevant to this 
very practical matter. 

The question “What doctrines precisely must a Catholic 
believe?” includes the question “Of what doctrines must 
a Catholic have knowledge?” or “On what doctrines is 
he bound to seek and to receive information and instruc- 
tion, and to what extent?” The answer, put briefly in 
a general way, may be expressed thus: Every Catholic 
must know and believe explicitly, that is, in express terms, 
certain chief doctrines which are of such a nature that 
without explicit knowledge and belief thereof he could 
not attain in his own person the end and object for which 
the Church exists. Other doctrines there are of which 
explicit knowledge and belief is not necessary for all; and 
in regard to these it is sufficient for the mass of Catholics 
that they know and believe them implicitly; that is to 
say, in their general profession of faith in the infallibility 
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of the Church and in all that she teaches. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the word “implicitly,” as 
applied to belief (and knowledge), is used here in the 
theological sense, namely, of a mediate knowledge and 
belief; knowledge and belief, that is, of a truth which is 
not distinctly perceived in itself, but is nevertheless 
really contained and implied in some other truth which 
itself is explicitly known and believed. A primary doc- 
trine which all Catholics must of course know and believe 
explicitly is the doctrine of the existence of the Catholic 
Church as the divinely instituted and infallible Teacher 
of truth. In holding this doctrine as a primary principle 
of his religion a Catholic does “implicitly” know and give 
the assent of faith to every doctrine that the Church holds, 
whether it be a doctrine of which he has “explicit” knowl- 
edge or not; and he rests his belief, in its generality as 
including all that the Church teaches, or may at any time 
teach, upon the authority of God speaking by the Church’s 
voice. His Creed, therefore, summed up in the shortest 
possible form that it could take, might be thus expressed: 
“T believe in the Holy Catholic Church teaching me the 
truth of God.” 

Thus Catholics make no distinction between “funda- 
mental’ and “non-fundamental” articles of faith, as if 
the latter had a lesser claim upon their belief than the 
former. The distinction is simply between articles of 
which explicit belief (and knowledge) are necessary for 
all, and those of which, at least for the many, implicit 
knowledge and belief are sufficient. The reason and Jjusti- 
fication of this distinction are found by Catholic theo- 
logians in the very nature of revealed truth itself, in the 
constitution of the Church as a visible Society embracing 
many millions of souls, and in the varying position and 
capacity of its members. So profound and far-reaching 
are the doctrines of Christianity; so fruitful in their 
intellectual consequences, as being, not dead formularies, 
but living ideas of which the consecrated formularies of 
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Faith are the expression, framed to preserve and convey, 
not mere words, but the sense and meaning of revelation; 
so many-sided and of such multitudinous aspects are 
these doctrines in their well-nigh infinite relations to the 
circumstances and needs of mankind in different periods 
of the world’s history, to the workings of human thought, 
to philosophical theories, true or false, to the teachings of 
nature and the vagaries of human speculation, to the ques- 
tionings of heart in the simple as well as to the deep 
searchings into knowledge of the learned and the scientific; 
to the mystical experiences, also, of saints and holy souls, 
that not only would an explicit knowledge and belief of 
every dogma resulting from the determinations by the 
Church, in the light of the original body of truths, princi- 
ples, and dogmas committed to her, of her doctrinal 
position in the face of all these exigencies be a moral im- 
possibility for the great body of her children, but even 
the explicit revelation, at the beginning, of all the doctrinal 
consequences involved in the Deposit of Faith was not to 
be expected, and could not have been given without what 
would have seemed a truly extraordinary departure from 
the providential system of teaching and learning through 
human instruments which we believe to be the divinely 
chosen method by which man is normally to arrive at 
religious truth. Hence our theologians insist upon the 
implicit revelation also of many doctrines which are 
brought to light in the course of the centuries, as a fact 
equally verifiable historically with the fact of the doctrinal 
development which is its consequence. This being so, 
there was removed from the possibility of explicit belief 
and knowledge on the part of all Catholics a number of 
doctrines which were at first revealed implicitly only; 
were contained, that is, in other doctrines themselves 
revealed explicitly or in express terms; until such time 
as those doctrines should pass from the condition of im- 
plicit content to the state of explicit recognition. This 
process is ever going on, so that further doctrines now 
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implicit may one day become explicit. To explain fully 
the teaching of Catholic theologians on this important 
subject would require, as I have already said, a separate 
essay on the whole question of doctrinal development, 
and would carry me beyond the scope of this paper. I 
will only note here that, granted the existence of an 
infallible teaching authority, whose office is not only to 
preserve and deliver incorrupt the explicit contents of the 
Deposit, but to preside over, regulate, and take the pre- 
dominant part in the unfolding of the implicit contents 
of the same, we have not only that means of conveying 
to and applying to successive ages a divine revelation 
which of all means conceivable would seem to be the 
most consonant with human nature, but one which itself 
obviates the necessity of an explicit presentment at the 
beginning, the formulation then, that is to say, in set 
terms, of all the doctrinal consequences that are bound up 
with the original revelation, and are brought to light by 
the workings of the multitudinous processes in the 
Church’s life to which time and human history give rise. 
If, then, until development has taken place, and the 
implicit has become explicit, “implicit” knowledge and 
belief is sufficient for the very teachers themselves,’ 
who, with the simplest of the faithful, profess their faith 
in “all that God has revealed and the Church proposes to 
their belief,’ a fortiort such implicit knowledge and 
belief is enough for the great mass of the members of the 
Church. As regards the ordinary faithful, moreover, it 
is neither morally possible nor necessary for them to know 
or believe explicitly each and every doctrine which has 
passed by the progress of doctrinal development from 
implicit inclusion in the Deposit to explicit recognition 
or definition. Circumstances, indeed, especially at the 
time of the definition of a dogma in opposition to some 

’The Holy Apostles possessed undoubtedly the fullest knowledge 
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teaching or tendency opposed to Catholic principles, may 
render it important and necessary that full and explicit 
instruction on the point of doctrine involved should be 
given to all the faithful, and their express assent to the 
definition be required. Such assent is in these circum- 
stances a test of orthodoxy. A demand of this kind 
presents no difficulty to the mind of a Catholic. He al- 
ready believes the doctrine in its implicit state; he knows 
that its ‘‘explication”—to use again a word even mor4 
inelegant than the words “implicit” and “explicit 

which my subject has forced me already many times to 
employ—is not the teaching of anything really added to 
the Faith, though it be new to him. His firm belief in 
the institution by God of the visible and audible Teaching 
Authority removes all thought that he can ever be called 
upon to believe as revealed anything that has not been at 
least implicitly revealed, or that the unquestioning assent 
of faith can be demanded from him in respect of anything 
which is not true. As soon, indeed, as any Catholic 
knows that a doctrine has been revealed, he is bound to 
believe it explicitly. A definition of faith, therefore, 
coming to his knowledge, at once demands his explicit | 
assent. But there are doctrinal determinations which 
have to do with the more recondite points of the Faith— 
not indeed without their important bearing on Catholic 
life and devotion as a whole, yet beyond the under- 
standing of the simpler and less educated members of 
the Church, and, at the same time, not of necessity for 
the right conduct of the ordinary Christian life. These 
doctrines are of such character that, while their explicit 
denial would overturn the very basis of faith, explicit 
knowledge and belief of them are not necessary to every 
member of the Church in order that he may attain the 
end and object of the great Society to which he belongs. 
Hence a Catholic consciously denying any doctrine 
taught by the Church would put himself outside the pale; 
though not, on the other hand, failing in his duty if he 
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does not know of, and therefore does not explicitly 
believe recondite points of faith such as I have mentioned. 
To sum this up, every Catholic must believe at least im- 
plicitly all Catholic doctrine, being prepared always to 
assent to any teaching which he knows to come to him 
from the Church; he must have explicit knowledge of 
and explicit faith in certain chief and universally necessary 
doctrines without which he could not attain the great end 
for which the Church exists: those truths, namely, which 
are necessary for leading a Christian life, fulfilling the 
duties of one’s state and attaining to salvation. The 
degree of knowledge that a Catholic ought to have beyond 
the indispensable minimum necessary for all depends 
upon his position in the Church and also upon his capacity 
for knowledge. Those whose office it is to teach must 
know more than those who learn. The theologian must 
possess deeper knowledge than the ordinary priest. The 
latter must know enough to carry out efficiently his 
duties as pastor, teacher, and minister of the Sacraments. 
It goes without saying that the understanding and intel- 
lectual penetrations of the meaning of doctrines, including 
those which all must explicitly hold, will differ according 
to the capacity of each learner; and no more is asked of 
a Catholic in this respect than his capacity will bear. 
The Church always aims, however, at the true education 
of her children in matters of religion, and priests have a 
sacred duty to instruct their people fully and efficiently. 

Experience shows that the gift of Faith has a wonderful 
power of enlightening the minds of the simplest, so that 
often they are able to enter in a surprising manner into 
the meaning of what they are taught. For all, the sublime 
truths of Christianity are expressed in simple language, 
such as they can understand, in the words of Christ 
Himself and His Apostles in the New Testament, in 
Creeds and Catechisms of the Church; and this capability 
of simple expression is one of the wonders of the divine 
Religion of Jesus Christ, full of deep mysteries, yet able 
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to be apprehended in sufficient degree to be their guide 
and consolation through life, by the unlearned and the 
humble. 

According to Catholic Theology the chief doctrines 
that must be explicitly known and believed by all Catho- 
lics are explicitly also contained in Tradition and Scrip- 
ture, and have been from the beginning taught with suffi- 
cient fulness and clearness to be apprehended in their 
substance by all. They are summed up in the Apostles’ 
Creed, with the contents of which every Catholic Christian 
must be acquainted. They may be ranged under the head- 
ings of God, the Almighty Creator, in Trinity of Persons, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost: the Incarnation of God 
the Son and Redemption by His death: Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension and Glory: His second Advent to judge 
all men: His Virgin Mother: His Church: the power 
in the Church of absolving from sin: the general resurrec- 
tion and final condition of men after death and at the 
consummation of all things. To what is explicitly men- 
tioned in this Creed must be added the Catholic Doctrines 
of the infallibility of the Church and of the Pope as Head 
of the Church; the doctrine of the Sacraments and their 
use as means of grace; and, for the practical direction of 
conduct in the Christian life, the Church’s teaching on 
the necessity and efficacy of prayer, with a knowledge of | 
the Lord’s prayer as the model of all prayer, and a 
knowledge of the Commandments of the Decalogue. 
Besides this a Catholic must know certain precepts of 
the Church which he is called upon to fulfil, such as the 
laws concerning fasting and abstinence and the observance 
of Sundays and Holy Days by attendance at Mass and 
abstention from manual labour so far as this abstention is 
possible. 

The above represents the general teaching of theologians 
on the subject; but there is a certain reasonable elasticity 
in the matter of the minimum obligation of explicit 
knowledge and belief, answering to and allowing for the 
personal element—the circumstances and abilities, the 
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opportunities and capacities of individuals. So a theolo- 
gian of recognized authority writes: 

“The number of revealed truths which we are bound to know and 
believe explicitly, varies with the circumstances and abilities of the 
individual. There is no positive law concerning them. Every 
Christian, however, is bound to know explicitly those reve: led truths 
which are necessary for leading a Christian life and for the fulfilment 
of the duties of his state.’”4 

It is to be remembered that the question here is, not 
what the Church has the right to define and impose as of 
faith or as true, but how much of the Church’s authorita- 
tive teaching every single Catholic is bound to know and 
believe explicitly. What has here been set down repre- 
sents the least that the Church ordinarily requires in the 
way of such explicit knowledge and belief. It is that 
“sufficient knowledge” of the means and of the end which 
every member of a Society must have in order to attain 
in himself the end of the Society. For the rest, a Catholic 
who values his religion is eager to extend his explicit 
knowledge of the great treasure of truth at his disposal 
as far as he can, and rejoices in giving the express adhesion 
of explicit faith to all that he can learn of the Church’s 
authentic teaching. Finding in the most ancient of the 
Church’s Creeds a consecrated and easily remembered 
summary of the great basic truths of the Christian religion, 
he recognizes in later and longer Creeds the legitimate 
development and exposition of the earlier and shorter, 
called for by the necessity of emphasizing some doctrine 
or of defending the genuine teaching of the Church against 
doctrines opposed to it. These solemn asseverations of 
the Faith serve as fesserae to distinguish the faithful who 
profess them from others who believe differently; the 
shorter Creeds afford an easily memorized yet complete 
exposition of what is to be held, which the instructed 
Catholic can fill out from the fuller knowledge of his 
religion that he possesses; which knowledge, too, the 
Creeds recall to his mind. These briefer Creeds reduce 

4 Manual of Catholic Theology, based on Scheeben’s Dogmatik, Vol. 
1, p. 137. 
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the Catholic Creed at large (in the sense in which I have 
used the term throughout this paper) for practical pur- 
poses without mutilation or truncation to a compass in 
which it is neither unwieldy nor complicated; they 
form an inimitable groundwork for fuller instruction by 
pastors and catechists; their public recitation with 
others is an inspiring act of faith; they are the concen- 
trated essence of that living Tradition which is for 
Catholics the vehicle of religious truth and the interpreter 
of Holy Scripture, to which Tradition itself we have easy 
access through the daily preaching and teaching of the 
Church; and they illustrate that wonderful characteristic 
of the Catholic Creed as a whole to which I have already 
referred—that it can be expressed in brief and simple 
language understanded of the people, while at the same 
time it conveys a rich treasure of truths of which the inner- 
most depths may not be penetrated by any human intel- 
lect, though the light that shines out through it is to those 
who believe the guide of life and the promise of future 
glory. 

Expressed in the smallest compass of which it is capable, 
the Catholic Creed may indeed be said to be a short one; 
and actually what is essentially necessary to be known 
for salvation is no overburdening weight of dogmas. 
Yet in that brief compass is condensed a world of wonder- 
ful truth, offering to the mind of man inexhaustible matter 
for devout study and contemplation. This world of 
truth unfolds its beauties in the mind of the Church, 
and there all who will may satisfy their desire for fuller 
knowledge of that heavenly lore; not constrained to 
know all that may be known, but lovingly invited to follow 
the Church in penetrating more and more deeply the 
inexhaustible richness of the truth as God has revealed it, 
till the day come when in the Vision of God all Truth shall 
be made known, no longer under the veils of faith nor by 
the medium of words of human speech, but seen as it is 
in Him Who is the very Truth Itself. 
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By J. K. Mozixy, B.D., 
Principal of Leeds Clergy School. 


The religious position, character and outlook of an 
age may be partially manifested through whatever sharp 
contrasts are observable within the religious field. Ac- 
cording as there is direct, and apparently, unbridgeable 
opposition between different religious tendencies, or the 
practical possibility of concordat, if not of synthesis, so 
will the age, in respect of its general religious temper, 
present an appearance of turbulence or peace. It is this 
sense of penetrating differences which, if we do not press 
the distinction too rigidly or too far, distinguishes the 
fourth century from the third, the sixteenth from the fif- 
teenth, the nineteenth from the eighteenth. Contrasts 
were pushed to the front, the religious judgment was 
gravely concerned with the choice between opposed posi- 
tions, principles of a mutually exclusive type forced their 
way into prominence and dominated the scene. 

Such times inevitably accentuate divisions by bringing 
them into prominence. And that is not, in itself, un- 
healthy. A true understanding of Christianity is not to 
be secured by burying out of sight all that makes for dis- 
union between Christians. A true settlement can never 
come by compromise or make-belief. It is only when the 
inner logic of a principle is allowed to develop itself to its 
fullest extent, positively, in self-defence, and in antago- 
nism to some other position, that the fullest and most 
adequate materials for judgment upon it are present. 

Moreover, only in this way is it possible to see how far 
there is a fundamental opposition of principle, or whether 
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the opposition is one of difference in emphasis, and of 
imperfect correlation of ideas and realities which need 
each other. Impatience is the evil which easily attacks 
religious people on their best side. Hostilities begin be- 
cause there lacks the endurance which is content to wait, 
and the foresight which is slow to occupy positions until 
the most complete survey of their tenability and of their 
‘relation to other positions has been made. But when 
once the ground has been seized and entrenched, and a 
standard of determined defiance of all assailants raised, 
nothing can be done till such a development has taken 
place as compels a reconsideration of the position. It is 
not unlike a game of chess: there the player who opens 
with or accepts a gambit will find that for a time his 
play must proceed along certain lines; yet in the middle 
game he may have an opportunity for a new start; if he 
cannot press an attack home he may be able to recover 
from the disadvantages and limitations in which he has 
allowed himself to be involved. 


I 


“Authority” and “Experience” represent in large 
measure for our age the terms of a contrast regarded as 
real and unavoidable within religion and Christianity. 
Rigidity and freedom, the static and the dynamic, the 
letter and the spirit, all seem to confront one another in 
that contrast. On the one hand there is the appearance 
of authority continually saying “Thou shalt” and still 
more oppressively “Thou shalt not”; on the other there 
is the freshness of experience, that experience which 
means the permanent possibility of new spiritual life, 
flowing through any channels open to receive it, and un- 
restrained by any regulations as to the course it shall 
take. Authority is seen as a dead weight from the past, 
speaking through creeds and institutions once serviceable 
but now more and more oppressive and fettering, in- 
capable of self-criticism and allowing no criticism from 
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without to modify its own self-confidence or to challenge 
the validity of its assertions. Experience is the gleam 
which every courageous soul should follow with a more 
intelligent loyalty than that which still rallies numbers 
to the banner of authority. And in this loyalty to the 
guiding of experience there is felt to be a return to the 
early days of Christianity, days when not only did the 
Spirit blow where it listed, but men were ready to let it 
enliven every faculty and lead them into all truth. For 
truth is to those who thus elevate experience above 
authority more of a prize to be won than an inheritance 
to be protected. 

In how many spiritual movements of the day do we not 
recognize these accents. They are to be heard in the de- 
mands for wide liberty of interpretation of creeds and for- 
mularies, in the advocacy of a ministry of women perhaps © 
not stopping short of the priesthood, in the urgency where- 
with the cause of Christian re-union is promoted. Not 
less loudly do they fall on the ear in the pursuit of such 
cults as Spiritualism and Christian Science; the enthusi- 
asm for them cannot be fully understood except as a 
striving after experiences which seem unobtainable within 
the Christian Church. Satisfaction, both in thought and 
life, is viewed as the fruit of experiment. 

This emphasis upon experience has the great merit of 
bearing testimony to the feeling that the spiritual life is 
a reality whose depths hold hidden treasures of abundant 
value. But the confidence with which experience is 
appealed to ignores certain grave drawbacks to this 
method as a guide to life and thought. It is perfectly 
clear that the appeal to experience cannot, by itself, be 
decisive. For one of our great aims in religion is unity. 
We look for what is not merely satisfying to the indi- 
vidual, but for what is objectively true. And unless one 
is ready to follow the lead of an extreme pragmatism, the 
belief that truth is one, and that the Christian ideal is of 
an unity of Christians within the unity of truth cannot 
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be surrendered. Our disunion, with all its sad conse- 
quences, springs from the clashing of minds which do not 
see the truth alike, and that clashing has been and remains 
largely a matter of varying experiences leading to a dif- 
ferentiation of ideas, the exaltation of some and the de- 
preciation of others, till, eventually, the contrasts harden 
into antagonisms. 

Experience needs to turn inwards in criticism some- 
times of its own reality, always of its assumed implica- 
tions. And this is a work which requires no little patience. 
It is natural to fear lest the glow and comfort of the ex- 
perience and of the assurance which it gives should evapo- 
rate when it is made to stand at the bar of judgment and 
await the verdict of the intellect or even of the conscience. 
But the individual has no right to regard himself as sim- 
ply an individual; he is under an obligation to do justice 
not only to what he has found, but to what others have 
found; in particular he must beware of thinking that his 
experience takes the whole veil away from the face of 
truth. Nor is it always recognized how considerably the 
character of experience may be affected by previous belief. 
Writers so widely separated as Mr. R. A. Knox, in his 
book Some Loose Stones, and Dr. Rashdall, in his Bampton 
Lectures on The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology, 
have pointed out the fallacy of the supposition that ex- 
perience works independently of belief, while Dr. Rash- 
dall’s warning against the erection of experience into a 
judge of fact or doctrine is justified. No one would con- 
tend that experience throws no light upon the problem 
of truth. But unless there is some power of discrimination 
between experiences, some test which can be applied for 
the appreciation of the value of different experiences, we 
must despair of reaching either firm ground in respect of 
truth or unity among ourselves. To represent experience 
as capable, in itself, of invalidating the principle of 
authority is to choose a road whose one logical end is 
subjectivism. 
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The New Testament is the classic book of spiritual 
experience. Of its wealth and depth there can be no 
doubt. It was through that knowledge of Jesus which 
came from daily experience of the wonder of His person- 
ality that the truth of His Messiahship was revealed to 
St. Peter. It was through the experience, condensed into 
one great moment, of Jesus as not accursed but glorified 
that the foundations of St. Paul’s manifold activities and 
profound theology were laid. It was in reliance upon the 
help and guidance of the Holy Ghost that the apostolic 
work went forward, the wall of partition between Jew and 
Gentile was broken down, and the life of the churches 
enriched with many a spiritual gift. The Holy Spirit was 
both experienced reality and the Creator of the conditions 
of true experience. Apart from the Holy Spirit the things 
of God were sealed mysteries; apart from the Holy 
Spirit the confession of the Lordship of Jesus was im- 
possible. The experiential side of the life of the Apostolic 
Church is so great and luminous a thing, so rich in its 
fruits, so powerful to confer freedom, whether from the 
letter of a holy law or from the control of evil spirits, so 
abundant in ethical results, that it is impossible to over- 
rate its significance, and easy to shut the eyes to any other 
element in that life. 

And yet it was not the only element. The Church was 
not just a complex of new experiences; still less was the 
experience of the individual made the one criterion of 
truth. There was also a large emphasis upon authority. 
In the first place there was the Old Testament. The 
controversy with the Jews did not turn upon the reality 
of Old Testament authority, but upon its implications. 
The fact of the self-revelation of God in Jewish history 
was a certainty for the Christian Church; but that self- 
revelation was—so the Church believed—completed in 
the fact of Christ. The Gnostic controversy of the next 
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century was proof of the Church’s acknowledgment of 
the rock whence it had been hewn, and of its refusal to 
steer an uncharted course, trusting to the unfettered 
powers of the intellect in an imaginative reconstruction 
of truth. More than one serious immediate difficulty 
would have been avoided, and the sting of many an anti- 
christian polemic drawn, had the Old Testament been 
cast aside and the whole weight thrown upon those 
emotional experiences and rational conclusions wherein 
Christian faith was sharply distinguishable from Judaism. 
There was, indeed, another side to the matter: the Old 
Testament possessed in its Messianic passages obvious 
controversial value; but it was not on that account that 
the Church accepted it. The Old Testament was some- 
thing given, a datum which had controlling authority. 
The use which the early Church made of it is often one 
that we are not able to repeat in the same way, but that 
need not impair our understanding and appreciation of 
the Church’s action. 

This notion of an authoritative datum continues, and 
gathers new strength in the Person and Work of Christ. 
It may be said, and truly, that the principle of authority 
develops in this case from a background of experience. 
But the apostolic experience did not involve equivalent 
experience in the Churches which apostles founded. While 
the faith which accepted the preaching of the good news 
of a Saviour is not to be reduced to a mere intellectual 
assent, it was not, therefore, the reproduction within the 
consciousness of every individual member of the Churches 
of the intimate personal relationship to Christ which we 
find in the Pauline Epistles. Christ was preached as 
having died for men’s sins and risen again for their justi- 
fication and as possessing world-wide authority. But 
the confidence which the communities placed in this 
as the truth came to them mediated through and in 
dependence upon the apostles. St. Paul may repudiate 
persuasive words of human wisdom, he may be to himself 
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just the instrument through which Christ or the Spirit 
speaks, but this was, in the first instance, veiled from the 
minds of his hearers. They were primarily concerned with 
him. Just as it is true that the chief problems of Christian 
controversy to-day can be solved only when a true reckon- 
ing is taken of St. Paul, that there can be no settlement of 
the problem of Jesus which does not settle the problem of 
Paul and Paul’s Gospel, so it was in the first century. 
That Gospel was the most powerful corrective of any 
tendency that may have existed in the Gentile Churches 
to make of Christianity simply the cult of an unhistorical 
Saviour-God. The emphasis of the Gospel was laid upon 
the historical revelation and its culmination in the Cross 
and the Resurrection. 

Thus, that emphasis upon his apostolic authority which 
we find in 2 Corinthians and Galatians was not motived by 
a concern, however legitimate, for his personal standing 
in the Church vis-a-vis to the older apostles, and his 
rights relative to communities which owed to him their 
spiritual status, but for the character of the Gospel 
which he preached. St. Paul could admit no peradventure 
as to its truth. He, the apostle of freedom, was also the 
apostle of exclusiveness, and as such he did but stand 
where those stood who were in Christ before him. Free- 
dom was not, in his eyes, the unconditioned expression 
of the religious tendencies of the human spirit. He was 
ultimately opposed both to reversions to Judaism and to 
the cult of angels which had gained a footing at Colossae 
for one and the same reason—they estopped the Christian 
from that solitary dependence upon Christ for salvation 
which was the right human counterpart of the uniqueness 
of Christ’s Person and Work. It was within the sphere 
of the complete acknowledgment of and submission to 
Christ that freedom was possible, and freedom was a 
supernatural blessing and ideal rather than a natural and 
controlling quality. 

The same authoritative element is to be seen in the 
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Johannine emphasis upon the truth, and the tests given 
in the First Epistle of St. John for the proving of the 
spirits. Here, once again, the authority of the historical 
revelation, and the necessity for an acknowledgment of 
its reality, are prominent. False teaching is in the New 
Testament often found to be rooted in an attempt to 
escape from the truth and the implications of the original 
creative revelation in Jesus. That revelation had been 
completed, so far as the action of God upon the world 
till the end of the world-age was concerned, in the Cross, 
the Resurrection, and the gift of the Holy Spirit for the 
supply of the various needs of the Christian community; 
it would be carried beyond the world-age in the return of 
Jesus in glory as Judge. But in connection with every 
stage in this development opponents had to be reckoned 
with. There were those who denied that Jesus had come 
in the flesh; there were others to whom Christ as crucified 
was the chiefest of stumbling-blocks; denial of the 
Resurrection was a constant feature of Jewish anti- 
Christian polemic; there were those who held to a doc- 
trine of the judgment which left no place for its fulfilment 
at the return of Jesus or were sceptical of any Parusia. 
Over against all such doubts and denials the Gospel was 
proclaimed as containing the assured truth of God’s 
action in revealing Himself to man, providing the means 
of salvation, and prospectively, in the consummation of 
His purposes. 

It does no injustice to the wealth of experience in the 
Apostolic Church to point out that the Gospel as coherent 
truth was not experientially verifiable. That the expe- 
rience which Christians possessed was consonant with the 
doctrine into which they had been delivered, and is 
properly explicable as the outcome of that doctrine’s 
truth, is a tenable proposition; but one must remember 
that while the obedience of faith was directed towards the 
facts proclaimed in the apostolic preaching and the truth 
resident in the facts, faith is not identifiable with expe- 
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rience. The springs of faith are hidden from us, but they 
go far deeper than the “subjective feeling or emotion” 
which Dr. Rashdall holds to be the proper implication of 
the word “experience.” Faith in the New Testament is 
not a mere holding-for-true; it is far more than an in- 
tellectual activity; it involves a decisive act of the will 
in which the whole personality is involved: and as such 
it is the response to a Gospel which enshrines the authority 
of God mediated through the teaching of authoritative 
witnesses and interpreters. St. Paul conceived of both 
himself and the older apostles as men specially commis- 
sioned to announce the truth. There were no grounds 
on which he would allow that claim and right to be ques- 
tioned. And I think he might have been more patient 
with an outright rejection of the Gospel than with at- 
tempts to make it conform to human opinions or prepos- 
sessions, arising independently of the Gospel-revelation 
and seeking to make the Gospel the reflexion of them. 
The fact that St. Paul broke with the idea of the lasting 
authority of the Jewish ceremonial law, while others still 
hesitated and were less prepared for the clean cut, ought 
not to bring us to the conclusion that the principle of 
authority in religion meant little to him; nor does the 
fact of his conversion, with all that that experience meant 
for his life and teaching, allow us to regard him as one 
for whom a contrast between a religion of authority and 
a religion of experience would have represented an ulti- 
mate difference. And in so far as the account of, and 
emphasis laid upon, St. Paul’s sacramental teaching by 
such scholars as Professor Lake and Professor Andrews 
is valid, the antithesis is still more out of accord with his 
thought. 
Ill 


The divisions of Christendom are not to be understood, 
much less healed, by regarding Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism as the representatives, respectively, of authority 
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and experience. To do so would be to add a confusion of 
history to a confusion of idea. Private judgment has 
come to be regarded as a fundamental article of Protest- 
antism, and to stand for the rights of the individual in 
opposition to any claim, backed by the authority of cus- 
tom or interpretation, that he should think and act in 
some particular way. But this need not imply anything 
more than the instinctive impulse of the natural man to 
resent any interference with what seems to him a matter 
of private concern. With such an impulse the Reformers 
had little sympathy, nor did they look on religion as a 
private interest. Calvin worked his theocratic principles 
with relentless logic into the constitution of the city of 
Geneva. Modern liberalism has been greatly interested 
in fencing the State against any ingress of theological 
influence. Calvin made theology dominant within the 
sphere of social and political life. The State was to be 
regulated by the law of God contained in the Bible. “The 
State so constituted and established,” says Professor 
Andrews, “‘possessed supreme power over the individual, 
and the individual had no rights against the State. This 
naturally followed from the obvious fact that there could 
be no appeal against the law of God.” } 

Now and then, in the course of religious controversy, it 
is pointed out that Protestantism did not abandon the 
weapons of religious coercion; and it is probably assumed 
that at this point a radical inconsistency manifested itself. 
This cannot be allowed. Protestantism differed from 
Catholicism in its notion of what the truth was, and 
where it was to be found, not as to its binding character 
and rights of coercion. Let me quote from a book in 
which are set forth the differences between what one may 
call classic Protestantism and the Protestantism of the 
Anabaptists and of such mystical movements as, in Eng- 
land, are represented by Quakerism. In its original form 


1On “The Social Principles and Effects of the Reformation” in 
Christ and Civilization, p. 349. 
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and impulse, argues Dr. Forsyth in his book Faith, Free- 
dom and the Future, the Reformation was not a battle for 
religious liberty in the sense of liberty of thought or con- 
science: “It was not a battle for liberty but for truth. 
It did not, and does not, care for liberty except as a 
product of the truth and for its sake. Truth is the 
Church’s aim, liberty only the means thereto.” One 
might say that liberty was regarded as the effect of truth, 
the freedom of sonship before God in the experience of 
God’s redeeming action upon the soul. But it was im- 
possible for classic Protestantism to exalt the experien- 
tial over the authoritative element in Christianity. To 
do so would have been to play into the hands of all the 
free lances who gathered on the fringe of the movement 
and did not a little to discredit it. It is part of the irony 
of history that the modern mind is often inclined to inter- 
pret Protestantism through its lesser lights, with whom, 
in their spiritual and mystic tendencies, there is much 
more natural sympathy than with men who, like Luther 
and Calvin, stood on ground fundamentally more Chris- 
tian and Catholic. It is one of Mr. Chesterton’s less 
immediately defensible, because too condensed and un- 
reserved, paradoxes when he speaks of Christianity as 
not so much a religion of the inner light as that which 
came to destroy the inner light. But it is certainly 
true that people and movements which have thrown 
the whole religious weight upon the inner light in 
isolation from other things have come near to destroy- 
ing Christianity. 

Protestantism was then, as authoritative in intention, 
and, indeed, because of its strenuous assertion of the 
total depravity of human nature, far less ready or able 
to make room for liberty as quality and power in man- 
kind, innate and operative, than was the case with a 
Catholicism which had avoided Augustinian extremes. 
But as to where the final authority was to be found, the 
break was drastic and the consequences immense. That 
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authority was given simply in the Bible as the infallible 
word of God. 

Than this position nothing could apparently tend to a 
more thorough-going externalization of authority, and 
yet nothing has, in the course of time, made more cer- 
tainly for subjectivism. For what is the scope of the Bible 
as infallible authority, and what is its teaching? It is 
unnecessary to go into the difficulties which have arisen 
in connection with the answers to these questions. If 
infallibility means inerrancy in every respect, it becomes 
more and more difficult to suppose that such merrancy 
is characteristic of the Bible. And even if it were inerrant, 
that attribute would not settle the other problem. All 
authorities, by the very fact of their existence, set in 
motion questions with regard to themselves, and this 
has been markedly the case with the Bible. The most 
interesting and developed attempt of which I am aware 
in modern Protestantism to surmount the various obsta- 
cles connected with the use of the Bible as final authority 
is Dr. Forsyth’s substitution of the Gospel as the authori- 
tative core of the Bible, grounded in history and active 
upon the conscience, for the Bible regarded as so much 
inerrant writing. This involves something like a sacra- 
mental use of the Bible and is, I believe, not far off the 
truth of the matter. But it does not free us from diffi- 
culties, though it takes us near the heart of them by 
focussing attention on the Gospel as the finally authorita- 
tive thing to which both Bible and Church are witnesses. 

On the experiential side Protestantism in its more 
evangelical form has concentrated upon the individual’s 
apprehension of forgiveness of sins through the death of 
Christ, and of the regenerative power of the Holy Spirit. 
The grandest testimony to what this has meant and done 
is to be found in the mission field. But there can be no 
doubt that Protestanism by itself would have failed to 
preserve alive the fulness of Christian experience. Let 
all controverted questions as to the nature of the sacra- 
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ments, as to the quality of sacramental grace, as to the 
Church as at once an historical organization and the 
_ mystical body of Christ, be left on one side, and it remains 
true that there is something distinctive in the Catholic 
use of the sacraments, and the Catholic realization of 
membership of the Church, which is not to be found out- 
side the practical working of the Catholic system, and is 
an enrichment of Christian life and character. And the 
variety of the forms in which Catholicism as a vital im- 
pulse clothes individual lives is a further witness to its 
wealth of experience. The life of religious orders of vari- 
ous kinds means the provision of many different channels 
in which the individual life can flow according to the needs 
of which it is conscious and the satisfaction which it finds 
for them in some special service of Christ. Catholicism 
is not a religion of authority in contrast to a religion of 
experience. It is easier in Christianity of this type to 
fall back upon authority in the absence of experience 
than it is in a Protestantism which no longer retains the 
old idea of Biblical inerrancy, but Catholicism is one great 
species of living religion by virtue of the experiences 
which through its system, discipline and sacramental 
praxis accrue to the individual. 


IV 


It is important to realize that Christian experience 
does not work in a vacuum or uncontrolled. It is set in 
motion, however, unconsciously, through an apprehen- 
sion of facts and some sort of mental adjustment to truth. 
These facts and the truth implicit in them present them- 
selves to the individual as realities which claim his alle- 
giance. They are creative of a particular spiritual atmos- 
phere in which he finds his home and the possibility of 
all sorts of discoveries. His eyes may be opened to the 
secrets of the place where he has dwelt, its conventions 
reveal themselves as charged with powers of which he 
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had never dreamed. Or the process may be gradual, one 
in which he climbs step by step, yet without being able 
to count the steps, on to higher levels. But in any case his 
progress is that of a man under authority. His footing 
is given him through paths on which though he walks 
alone millions of others have walked and do walk. And 
even in the case of those whose route is on obscure by- 
paths, those tracks are the proof of a selection of particu- 
lar facts and ideas as giving true guidance for the spiritual 
life, and of a rejection of what lies outside them as irrele- 
vant. But a man cannot progress at all without the 
recognition of some authority, whatever be his conception 
of the means whereby he is brought into touch with it. 
Differences among Christians as to the seat of authority 
in religion ought not to obscure the fact of Christianity 
being as well a religion of authority as a religion of the 
spirit; the New Testament picture of what Christianity 
in its first age was does not allow of a contrast between 
the two. 

For underneath the differences which separate Chris- 
tians who are at one as to the authoritatve nature of 
the Gospel, but do not agree as to the place and form of 
its expression, runs the fundamental division between 
Christians who accept that general view and others who, 
while they would claim the nomen Christianum, are more 
practically concerned to represent Christianity in terms 
of what appeals to them as spiritual religion than to 
recognize the distinctive features in it which set it apart 
as an unique system and way. There is a fear lest Chris- 
tianity should be isolated from the main tendencies in the 
emotional and mental life of the age which induces a hesi- 
tation to make any affirmations which might seem to 
countenance the notion of Christianity as something 
possessing a static and unalterable element. That sug- 
gests the dead hand of the past embarrassing and impov- 
erishing the present. But the rejection or setting aside 
of the static element is a desperate remedy; it cuts away 
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the moorings which anchor our faith of to-day to the 
original creative facts which cannot be repeated, but are 
present with their eternal potency for the continual 
recreation of spiritual life. What Christianity is now and 
what it may become cannot be rationally disjoined from 
the question of what it has been and meant in the past. 
There is no sign that the wealth of new versions of Chris- 


tuanity which agree, if in nothing else, in their break with 


the past, is either increasing the weight of Christian 
influence upon the world, or giving any valuable evidence 


_ In favour of these versions’ power to survive. Christianity 


as merely a form, though the highest, of natural religion 
or mystic spirituality is like Samson shorn of his special 
strength. 

This valuation of the past, which conceives of the dis- 
tinctively Christian thing, that which differentiates Chris- 
tianity, as fact and truth, already given and unchangeable, 
has witness borne to it by the classic form which Christian 
experience has taken. That experience is, indeed, mani- 
fold, and, in the case both of a particular individual and 
of a particular age, it reveals a concentration upon and 
apprehension of some elements rather than others which 
have their place within the Christian tradition. Never- 
theless, there is continuity and kinship. The personal 
religion of the Christian has, normally, been mediated 
through a belief in Christ as an historical and transcendent 
Person, Who gives the true knowledge of God, forgiveness 
of sins and eternal life, and through such association with 
other Christians as involves recognition of the fact of the 
Church. Belief and worship do not necessarily imply 
any depth of personal intimacy with the realities which 
they bespeak; but a merely formal Christianity is prob- 
ably far rarer than we sometimes suppose. And in the 
individual’s sense of what Christianity as Gospel and 
moral ideal might mean for him, in the most tentative 
response which he ever makes to its challenge, is con- 
tained his implicit consciousness of its authority. The 
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fulness of Christian experience is present as latent and 
realizable possibility in every thought and act which 
recognizes God as standing over against the individual 
and claiming from him the obedience of his intellect to 
God’s truth and of his will to God’s purposes. The 
problem of authority cannot stop short of the question 
whether there is a God with authority over man, an 
authority not to be found simply in a contrast between 
God’s greatness and man’s littleness, which, in itself 
may lead only to a sense of human helplessness and of 
the impossibility of any demands upon man being made 
by God. A man may feel unable to deny or to avoid, 
except by deliberate disobedience, the voices which 
from the hidden chambers of his personal life speak to 
him of truth and righteousness. But it does not follow 
that he is able to hear in them the accents of a God Who 
is dealing with him. He may rest content with the fact 
of moral law and see no means of passing beyond that to 
any further explanation of its meaning. He may find law 
in nature, and law in his own conscience, and accept the 
universe as one which works by law, but not find God. 
I am not at all so sure as Mr. Shebbeare is in his book 
The Challenge of the Universe that it is sophistry to argue 
from law in Nature to a legislator; at least one may say 
that the principle of law becomes more intelligible when 
it is viewed in connection with One Who does not impose 
the law as an external and arbitrary code and order, but 
Who is in all the relations of His own life all that is given 
in the idea of law. But even if a formal advance from the 
law to the Lawgiver is possible, no close bond is thereby 
forged between the Lawgiver and the individual who 
lives under the constraint of the law. In Judaism, where 
the idea of law and Lawgiver was taken with the utmost 
seriousness, the bond was primarily between God and 
the nation. 

It is part of the revelation given in the New Testament 
that the authority of God is filled with a deeper meaning 
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for the individual believer not through law but through 
Gospel. The nearer God comes to men, the more is His 
authority felt. Though men are the children of God, 
they are also servants who can never hope to do more 
than the tasks appointed them. The teaching of Christ, 
with its inexhaustible wealth of assurance of God’s 
Fatherhood and providence, gives no sanction to any 
views which would depreciate God’s absolute royalty. 
His doctrine of the Kingdom does not leave out the King. 
He Himself, Whose words and works testified to the ful- 
ness of grace in Him, showed in them both an authority 
to which His enemies vainly sought the key. And the 
subsequent controversy with the Jews, at least as far as 
concerns St. Paul’s handling of it, turned largely on the 
possibility of God’s establishment of the way of salvation 
through the Cross. In submission to it the Apostle saw 
the new and creative source of intellectual and spiritual 
power, the cleansing from guilt, the establishment of the 
heart and conscience in peace and confidence. And as 
he explains by reference to the Cross the world-wide 
sovereignty of Jesus, so for the writer to the Hebrews 
the exaltation of Jesus follows upon His death, and for 
the seer of the Apocalypse the worship of heaven is given 
to the Lamb Who had been slain. The divine authority, 
the rights (if one may so speak) of God against men, were, 
for the Apostolic Church, less clearly apprehended as the 
expression of God’s formal omnipotence (not that that 
was doubted), than as the outcome of God’s redeeming 
work in His Son. 

It is this authority which the Church lives to per- 
petuate, and which is itself the ground, justification and 
real meaning of every exercise of authority by the Church. 
If the Church were no more than a religious organization 
or club it could have rules for its own members, forms of 
admission, powers of dismissal and the like. But no asso- 
ciation of that kind has the power to speak the words of 
eternal truth and through its ministrations to bring the 
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life of eternity into the midst of time. The Church does 
make the claim to do these things, and it is in response 
to this claim that Christian experience comes to its full 
height. It is an experience both of obedience and of 
liberty. The Christian who acknowledges his entire 
dependence upon God’s unmerited grace and upon the 
mediation of that grace through the ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments, the bondservant of Christ and 
the least among his brethren, is, at the same time, a 
freeman of his Father’s House, one who owns no final 
allegiance to any earthly authority, whether the wisest 
of philosophers or the most imperial of Caesars. This 
combination of obedience and freedom is one of the great 
Christian paradoxes, but there is no true Christian 
experience without the presence, in whatever rudimentary 
forms or mingled proportions, of both of its terms. And 
what is true of the individual believer is also true of the whole 
Church. For the Church as the one body has an imme- 
diate relationship to Christ which cannot be asserted of 
any individual. To say this is not to endorse the supposed 
difference between Catholicism and Protestantism as 
touching the position of the individual relative to Christ 
and to the Church, that in Catholicism the individual 
comes to Christ through the Church and in Protestantism 
to the Church through Christ; it is not even to agree 
with Ritschl that the Church rather than the individual 
is the direct object of justification. But the Church as 
the living body in which the fulness of the Spirit of Christ 
dwells is the mirror of Christ in the world in a way not 
possible for any individual; as His purchased possession 
its dependence upon Him is so complete that its condition 
might appear to be one of mere passivity; yet because in 
it His authority is prolonged the Church is also seen as a 
ruling power, tolerating no restraint from without upon 
the exercise of its functions, the free and heavenly Jeru- 
salem, the city of God. Because the Church is not a 
purely heavenly reality, but earthly elements go to its 
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composition, its essential idea with all that that carries 
of perfect obedience and authority, is an ideal to be 
realized; but it is not simply a future ideal, as though 
the final cause of the Church’s existence, its perfected 
nature, were not at all represented in its present condition. 


V 


It is not possible, on the basis of past controversy, to 
obtain a true view of the relations between authority and 
experience, or of the nature of the authority which exists 
within Christianity. Traditional polemics have a way 
of obscuring fundamental principles. Such principles 
have been involved in the courses of the controversy, 
but not therefore in control. The principle of authority 
is a fundamental Christian principle; the assertion of it 
belongs to that general conception of the Christian 
Religion as not just a further stage, though it still be the 
most advanced stage, in man’s spiritual development, 
but as final truth, in which the fulness of God’s action 
has been expressed. And in line with this is that stream 
of Christian experience which has been the wonderful 
and unique thing bursting forth like a fountain from heart 
and mind and will, fertilizing and strengthening the 
whole personality. Authority and experience are one by 
mutual involution; as they are found in the New Testa- 
ment each is given in the other, and any analytic treat- 
ment of them suggests a separation between the two which 
does not do justice to the facts. And when they are 
separated in Christian life, when there is little concern 
felt for the verifications of authority in experience, or 
for a reference of experience to an authority which 
represents greater interests than those of any particular 
individual, the life suffers. 

Among the dangers which must be avoided if the cause 
of Christian reunion is to be wisely and enduringly ad- 
vanced is that of treating as of only theoretical impor- 
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tance questions which may involve the whole religious 
character of Christianity. It is not enough that we should 
get together and show a more united front to the world, 
that we should pull our weight more than we do at present 
in moral and social reconstruction. There is a temper 
which is inclined to brush impatiently aside what it looks 
upon as theological or ecclesiastical subtleties. Never- 
theless, if the Apostles and the New Testament are our 
guide, the Christian principle or idea, that which explains 
Christianity by conducting us to its irreducible essence, 
is to be found in a personal relationship of the individual 
to Christ and to the Church which is included in the 
greater thought of the Head and the Body. A point is 
reached where a doctrine of Christ and the Church is 
unavoidable. And as we realize more fully for ourselves 
that necessity, so shall we advance towards an under- 
standing of the place and nature of authority and a true 
valuation of experience. The first advance may well be 
to a more clear-sighted vision of how and why we differ, 
and that may check and throw us back for a time, perhaps 
a long time. And yet it may be the supreme instance of 
the longest way round being the shortest way—not to a 
temporary resting place, but home. 


ABA 


The Social Teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas 


By W. L. Bevan, M.A., B.D., Pu.D., 
Professor of Kenyon College, Gambier. 


A permanent corrective to sectarian prejudice is the 
study of historical origins. It is well known how the 
movement to forward the reunion of Christendom has 
been invigorated by the painstaking work of groups of 
international scholars who have been able to explore the 
intricate details of doctrine, dogma and worship that lie 
embedded in the earlier stratum of Church history known 
as the patristic period. Some ideals must be transformed 
when the glamour of instinctive loyalty to the traditions 
of the past is replaced by fuller knowledge and the con- 
crete factors in the life of the ancient Church are brought 
into their due perspective. Historical investigation al- 
ways has within it somewhat of the element of adventure; 
in a real sense the historian takes his life in his hands, for 
before his labours are ended he may find that many firmly 
imbedded assumptions must be cast aside. An eminent 
historical teacher of Oxford, now the head of one of its 
famous colleges, Mr. A. L. Smith, spoke a few years 
ago of the difficulty of dealing through the force of 
argument or fact with “‘persons shielded from the painful 
impact of new ideas by the proof armour of sectarian 
prejudice.” It often happens that the work of the his- 
torical investigator, when it comes to popularizing or 
making accessible the results of his voyage of discovery 
through the complicated mazes of civilizations, is even 
more difficult and more uncertain of attaining its results 
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than the actual pioneer work already accomplished by 
expert hands. 

The mediaeval period of Church history has not yet 
been completely emancipated from partisan control or 
recrimination. We are often told still that these ages 
which were familiarly and condescendingly called “dark” 
can only be valued if they are regarded as a wearisome 
lapse of time preparatory to the religious revolution of 
the sixteenth century which by another “parti pris” has 
been perhaps conveniently but certainly not accurately 
called the Reformation. Under the conditions of ordinary 
life, if a man starting to clean up his farm burned down his 
dwelling house and the adjacent barns he would hardly 
be called an experienced or prudent agriculturist. Clear- 
ing out nuisances may sometimes have to be accomplished 
by drastic methods, and destruction if followed by con- 
struction may plead some arguments in justification, 
but when one looks at the face of Christendom today, 
one must indeed allow that ““The Reformation” is still 
to come. If one is prepared to clear away the débris of 
partisan prejudice it is possible to look at the history of the 
mediaeval Church as a great architectonic achievement, 
the most surprising that ever took place. There was the 
miracle of the mediaeval melting-pot, only there was no 
head cook to dictate the ingredients and criticize the 
resulting compound. And yet the mediaeval melting-pot 
produced great art, great architecture, great organization, 
“ great thinkers and great saints. 

While so many of the aspects of mediaeval life are 
drawing sympathetic attention, as witnessed by such 
work as that done by M. Sabatier on the Franciscan 
movement and by M. Luchaire on the life and pontificate 
of Innocent IIT, it is interesting to note that the phases 
of mediaeval thought, so difficult of approach because 
of their alien method of presentation, are being made 
the subject of close and appreciative study. One is 
familiar with the Neo-scholastic movement in the 
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Roman communion, with the primary position assigned 
to St. Thomas Aquinas in theological instruction in Roman 
Catholic institutions of learning, with the host of books 
and periodicals published to illustrate the harmony 
between scholastic thought in the processes of modern 
theology and science. It is a matter less well known 
that one of the professors of the Sorbonne, M. Picavet, 
is emphasizing the necessity of investigating along purely 
independent lines the historical development of mediaeval 
philosophy. The bibliography prefixed to one of his 
recent books offers a surprising proof of the general 
interest in the great Christian thinkers of the Middle 
Ages. Pages of numerous works from all sources will be 
found here. The leading Spanish contemporary critic, 
Menendez y Pelayo, finds himself associated with the 
eminent Lutheran scholar, Seeberg, in the field of mediae- 
val philosophical investigation. The best work on the 
historical records of the papacy is written by a Jew, 
Jaffé, and one of the most illuminating books on St. 
Thomas Aquinas comes from the hands of Professor 
Eucken. English speaking peoples are fortunate in 
having the help of the authors of the celebrated Jesuit 
Stonyhurst series to introduce them to the principles of 
mediaeval thought. To understand the tenets of scholas- 
ticism one must appeal to works written in English pro- 
ceeding from Oxford as well as Maynooth. 

Mediaeval thought was concentrated upon theology. 
This was natural because it was through the Church 
that a new state of society was replacing the chaos of 
barbarian tribal conditions. There was a feeling that 
the Divine Law had within it an answer to all social needs, 
or to put it in another way, that society would attain its 
true end so far as it was faithful to the Divine Law. The 
recognition of this principle gave a wide scope to mediaeval 
speculation. It attacked fearlessly many problems that 
are now handed over to special discussion. It embarked 
upon the discussion of new facts simply because the whole 
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life of humanity was regarded as being under the protec- 
tion and leadership of the Church. 

Social speculation and observation of social facts were 
alike disregarded in the literature produced in the period 
between the downfall of Roman civilization in Western 
Europe and the age which brought about a social rebirth 
years before the term Renaissance is applied in historical 
literature. The status of society was simple, economically 
considered, though this would seem nothing short of a 
paradox on account of the complex problems of law and 
government which seem to belong to the feudal régime. 
Commerce was conducted on a limited scale, the use of 
money in exchange was reduced to extremely narrow 
proportions. The taking of interest was forbidden by 
the rules of the Church. It is easy to see how these 
factors limited the field of social observation. 

Before the great age of scholasticism, even in the works 
of such progressive thinkers as Scotus Erigena and 
Abelard, the consideration of phenomena pertaining to 
the social fabric was passed over as if they had no real 
place in Christian philosophic speculation or discussion. 
The friend of St. Thomas 4 Becket, John of Salisbury, 
who did not hesitate to adopt a discursive method in 
his writings, confines himself in his Policraticus to a few 
superficial observations on the dangers of luxury. 

A new current is manifested in the century which pro- 
duced the greatest of all mediaeval popes, Innocent III, 
the man who united the qualities of Augustus and Jus- 
tinian, to whose colossal industry no detail of the 
European social order was unimportant, no department — 
of life beyond the concern of the head and arbiter of the 
Christian commonwealth. Society was moulding itself 
along novel lines. National feeling was taking the place 
of tribal instincts. The solidarity of Christendom took 
form in the crusading movements. Trade, international 
in its expansion through the great trading centres of the 
Italian peninsula, was making mighty strides. Capital 
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was being accumulated, and its relations with morals and 
religion could not escape the notice of the alert schools of 
teachers and commentators whose names are so closely 
associated with the upgrowth of university life among 
all the peoples of Western Christendom. 

In the most unexpected way, in a way unlooked for by 
the founders of the mendicant orders, and especially 
more than suspected by St. Francis of Assisi as a sign of 
worldliness, the popular new orders soon plunged into a 
program of religious education which in its democratic 
appeal went far beyond anything the Church of the 
Fathers had seen either at Alexandria or Antioch. 

It is time we should get behind partisan names and 
question-begging labels and recognize that the social 
program of the mediaeval Church was legitimate in its 
ambitions and magnificently inspiring in its outlook. A 
selected group, Christianity trying to bring perfection 
on the individual scale to a coterie of adherents, was not 
the ideal of the age of St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante. 
The fictions of compartmental religion were not yet wel- 
comed. It took years of revolution and generations of 
small minds to reduce the Christian message to the dimen- 
sions and regularity of a thin stream of sand trickling 
through an hour glass. 

There was no hesitation in hewing out new roads in 
unfamiliar territory by the leaders of this educational 
campaign, the vital energies of which cannot be concealed 
by its rigid terminology or its antecedents in Greek 
thought. The courageous, independent way in which 
St. Thomas Aquinas went to work in his analysis of the 
social structure shows him to have been no mere copyist of 
Aristotle. It is recognized that the Dominican monk, 
however faithfully he interpreted the politics of Aristotle, 
did as often the work of an originator as a commentator. 

The fact that Aquinas returns again and again to 
subjects where Church teaching illuminates and can be 
broughtalso to regulate social practice, proves how conscious 
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the Christian philosopher was of the need of understanding 


ee 


phenomena which had been regarded as altogether outside 
the purview of Christian thought for so many centuries. | 


The social teaching of Aquinas is not a slavish imitation 
of a unique original. He goes beyond the authority of 


oe 


Aristotle-and draws from the patristic literature of the 


Church and also upon Roman law as sources for a genuine 


and authoritative treatment. More than this, there are 
numerous passages where the Dominican scholar makes — 
independent observations on the sacial conditions of his” 


own day that are directive of his own thought. Some- 
times to such a degree is he influenced by these indepen- 
dent observations as to run counter even to the dicta of 
his accepted authorities. To do full justice to Aquinas it 
must be remembered that he had no conception of a 
specific discipline of economics or sociology apart from 
theology and philosophy. One must be satisfied to group 
his teachings in categories derived from systems of ob- 
servation and analogies originating far later than the 
thirteenth century. But in making this concession one 
need not or should not adopt the line of apology. One 
must follow the same method in tracing out the economic 
views of Sir Thomas More and Lord Bacon, men of a 
period far enough removed from the age of Aquinas and 
with a long experience of specific types of phenomena 
belonging to the social sphere, to handle the subject 
independently. 

This failure cannot justify recrimination in either case. 
Moreover, the reasons for the late recognition of sociology 
as an accepted science concern us here only so far as this 
delay in scientific construction might be used to question 
the achievements of scholastic thinkers of the thirteenth 
century. Aquinas and his contemporaries took the divi- 
sions of knowledge as they found them handed down from 
ancient authority. The really important thing is to 
inquire how far these traditional compartments of thought 
were used for containing new knowledge or for treating 
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older knowledge in a new way. It is easy to put this 
question to the test by examining Aquinas’s treatment of 
slavery, a subject which is a classical instance of what 
must be called the reactionary tendency of Aristotelian 
political science. 

In Aristotle’s Politics slavery is recognized as a social 
institution grounded in the law of nature, and therefore 
unchangeable and permanent. When Aquinas, following 
Aristotle, based slavery on natural law, he was not repro- 
ducing a past argument for a social institution no longer 
in existence. In Aquinas’s days slavery existed in all 
European countries except England. The slave trade 
still flourished in many European countries, especially in 
Italy, Aquinas’s own birthplace, where slaves of all 
nationalities were imported without let or hindrance. 

The natural law foundation for slavery is directly taken 
over by Aquinas from Aristotle, but the mediaeval thinker 
embarks upon a new field of speculation as soon as he 
applies to the personality of the slave the concepts of 
Christian ethics. The slave, Aquinas affirms, is a full 
and complete personality, endowed with reason, free will 
and full moral potentialities. Even looked at as a material 
good, the slave is not under the unlimited control of the 
master, “‘for all men are by nature equal.” 

The application of this principle cuts away completely 
the groundwork of the popular pagan conception of the 
slave as the passive instrument of his master, rightly under 
higher control because, as Aristotle expressed it, some 
men by their lack of reasoning power are only fitted for 
the servile status. Very different from this is Aquinas’s 
statement that the slave is only the property of his master 
in a defined sphere of personal services. The slave has 
the right of self conservation, the right to marry and 
bring up children, the right to follow also a celibate life. 

Even in his recognition of the basis of slavery as derived 
from natural law Aquinas parts company with Aristotle 
by pointing out that slavery as an institution rests rather 
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upon international custom than upon the law of nature. 
Only a kind of opportunism can be cited as a justification 
for violating the principle that all men are by birth equal. 
Natural can only be applied to the existence of slavery in 
so far as it is useful that the less intelligent should be 
directed by the more intelligent. Slavery in the social 
order is, as he sees it, a product of fallen nature, and its 
existence is based on social values brought about by what 
must be called purely temporary conditions. As to the 
status of grace prior to the Fall, Aquinas reasons that even 
in the Golden Age humanity could not have been moulded 
on one uniform pattern, but that there must have been 
under the diversities of personality differences of order 
and subordination. At the present day the discussion of 
slavery has passed out of the sphere of debatable treat- 
ment, but not many years have elapsed since the institu- 
tion of African slavery was handled by Christian people 
in a far more reactionary sense than could be justified 
by the arguments of scholastic thought. 

In accordance with the dialectical methods used in all 
scholastic writing, Aquinas devotes much attention to 
the arguments against private property. A communistic 
system of property would, he allows, be in complete 
harmony with the state of unfallen humanity. Mutual 
jealousies would not then intervene to make it impossible. 
Only the condition of fallen humanity gives legitimacy 
to the existence of private property, and in so far it can 
be called in accordance with natural law. Reason shows 
as the result of human experience that material goods are 
used to attain the ends appointed for them only if they are 
under individual control. Communism, therefore, cannot 
be applied under normal human conditions. The jus- 
tification of private property is very much the same kind 
of deduction from the law of nature as the recognition 
that clothing is necessary, though by nature man is naked. 

A further ground for the existence of private property 
is found in positive law, i.e., governmental sanction is 
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added to reinforce convictions which are common to 
mankind. People generally have recognized the useful- 
ness of private property, therefore their various systems 
of law contain sanctions of the implications following 
upon the recognition. So we find the custom of in- 
heritance of private property, because parents have not 
only to provide for the temporary maintenance of their 
offspring but are morally bound to extend their care 
over the whole period of the children’s existence. 

Attempts have been made by some recent critics to 
show that Aquinas abandons the patristic tradition 
when he so strongly posits the necessity of private prop- 
erty. As a matter of fact he differs from such teachers 
as St. Basil and St. Ambrose largely in form of expression. 
Where they have spoken in hortatory language using 
rhetorical methods, Aquinas follows the didactic terms of 
the mediaeval treatise. The social obligations attaching 
to the use of private property are as fully recognized by 
Aquinas as by his predecessors. This side of the question 
is brought up in the discussion of almsgiving. Aristotle 
had championed a limited type of communism in con- 
sumption by urging the obligation of generosity among 
friends: “Things that belong to friends are common.” 
Extending this principle to the great mass of the poor, 
Aquinas specifically insists upon the duty of giving to the 
less fortunate members of society the surplusage of private 
property. 

It is an important question to determine what the 
surplus is. How is it to be arrived at? To determine it 
we must ask how much does the owner of private property 
require actually to maintain himself and his dependents. 
Aquinas is liberal in making this extend beyond bare 
material necessities. Each person requires enough to 
keep himself as a member in good standing in the class to 
which he belongs. Under mediaeval conditions, i. e., 
under a hierarchically organized society this was easier 
to determine than under a competitive type of capitalistic 
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society where breaking through from lower levels forms the 
most exciting incentive to action in our humdrum in- 
dustrial life. The mere chase for earthly possessions is 
strongly reproved by Aquinas as mammonism. It was 
assumed that no one would sink below the standard of 
living common to the class to which one belonged, but 
also a mania-like passion to emerge from it was not en- 
couraged. An upward advancing social progress was 
far from the conceptions of mediaeval thought: from this 
point of view the teaching of Aquinas might be called 
conservative. 

But there are limitations to be noted. Aquinas was 
outlining principles to be practically applied in a period 
which did not present the common phenomena of capi- 
talized industrialism. In the thirteenth century there 
were no classes of people living on wages as labourers 
during their whole life time. There were no proletarian 
masses. The ethical presuppositions of modern industrial- 
ism have been handled masterfully and convincingly by 
Troeltsch. In mediaeval life the working man rose by 
becoming a master: he passed normally from the status 
of an apprentice to the employer of younger men in 
small numbers under his personal direction and oversight. 
Masses of people kept to a fixed level through an organized 
system of factory labour on an unprecedented scale 
constitute a phenomenon requiring the fearless application 
of principles of Christian justice and love; there is an 
insistent demand for the curative healing of social ills 
which pass far beyond the scale of problems ever before 
presented in the phases of western civilization. 

Professional mendicancy is not encouraged by this 
aspect of the teaching of Aquinas, which ultimately 
depends on the extension of the concept of brotherhood, 
so firmly embedded in the original Christian tradition. 
The recipient of aid must be in actual need of help and 
besides the extension of help is an obligation not imposed 
by law but is left to the conscience of the individual 
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benefactor. In extreme need the victim, hard pressed 
by external conditions, is justified by the natural right 
of self-maintenance in taking the amount of material 
_ goods necessary to support life. He can go to the length 
of doing this against the will of the owner of the property. 
This subordination of the right of property to the pressure 
of industrial necessity is familiar enough in modern 
systems of law under the term eminent domain, by the 
exercise of which power the State can for the sake of 
promoting public utilities go as far as the confiscation 
of private property. An important distinction lies in 
the fact that, according to Aquinas, the judge of the 
necessity is the individual involved. The principle itself 
that is here appealed to is clear enough. External goods 
are per se intended for the preservation of the human race 
as a whole. This aim cannot be frustrated by their 
division under the régime of private property, which 
division, as has been noted previously, is after all a kind 
of opportunism whose success has been attested in the 
field of social experiment. 

How is the possession of private property to be ac- 
counted for? The explanation offered differs from the 
“contrat social” theory of Rousseau or the favourite 
contention of socialism that the foundation of private 
property is labour. Aquinas assigns a primary place in 
justifying the right of private property to original occu- 
pation. This may be called the preventive right of 
discovery. An illustration is given from the finding of 
pearls or precious stones which originally had no owner. 
If it is objected that this occupation theory would justify 
the transfer to private ownership of all landed property, 
Aquinas replies that landed property is oftentimes his- 
torically of less importance than the ownership of animals: 
therefore, concretely the extension of private ownership 
in land seems to appear an illusory danger. Moreover, 
the control of vast tracts of real property under single 
control seems to be obviated by the explicit teaching that 
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according to divine order the corporal actions involved 
in labour are necessary. Even in the status of Paradise 
there was the obligation to work. Manual labour appears 
only to be contrasted unfavourably with intellectual pur- 
suits in the case of one who, living ascetically, needs for 
his self-conservation fewer material goods. 

The state did not originate private property, and 
therefore it must respect the sphere of private ownership. 
To disregard this principle places the government on the 
moral level of bandits, or even worse, because of the 
obligation of the sovereign power to act as the guardian 
of justice. In its administration of taxes the State must 
avoid confiscatory processes and should observe existing 
law, the very existence of which constitutes a kind of con- 
tract between sovereign and people. Yet the sphere of 
private ownership is not outside the bounds of govern- 
mental control. By the principles of natural law, private 
property is a social benefit; this implies the duty of the 
sovereign power to promote such an order of society as to 
harmonize the existence of individual ownership with this 
principle. The actual administration of such a social 
order is posited, not explained. It is left to the sphere 
of social empiricism, as the following quotation shows. 
**But how the use of privately owned goods can be made 
common, this pertains to the province of the good legis- 
lator,’ (Comment in Poltt. lib. 2, lect. 4). 

Although the details for promoting the common use 
of private ownership are left altogether vague, the idea 
itself is explicitly stated. Material goods are to be so 
divided socially that the zone of middle class society can 
be extended as broadly as possible. Legislation as well 
as administration are in this equally necessary factors. 
It is not desirable for the State to become rich. Oc- 
casionally it seems as if Aquinas would accommodate the 
aim of taxation solely to the requirement of a system 
of poor relief. The chief aim is to provide a class of 
citizen not exposed to the danger of over-possession or 
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liable to sink into the class of the indigent. One can here 
observe the predominant influence in the schoolman’s 
thought of the golden mean ideal of his authority, 
Aristotle. Monopolies are dreaded as the cause of de- 
population, and the laws of ancient commonwealths by 
which restrictions were placed on the possibility of 
taking profit from individuals in cases of forced sales of 
private property are singled out for praise. 

The ideal set forth is to maintain existing divisions of 
ownership, provided the State itself is receiving advantage 
from a body of owners sufficiently well off to provide 
for their own material needs. It will be seen that the con- 
servative character of the State so conceived was a pre- 
servative against the danger of an anarchy of propertyless 
individuals who, as the judges of their own extreme need, 
were justified even in the case of violence in conserving 
their life at the expense of the owners of private property. 

Aquinas seems to remain strangely oblivious to the 
concrete evolution of mediaeval society that was taking 
place before his gaze when he emphasizes the value of 

the city as the social unity in economic life. Each city is 

treated as self-sufficing, and trading between cities is 
regarded as an exceptional phenomenon liable to dangerous 
excesses. Foreign elements entering a city for trading 
purposes are liable to infect social morals. Loose business 
practices will be introduced, a passionate longing for 
gain can hardly be avoided and the robust character of 
the inhabitants will deteriorate if, as is likely, they 
abandon military service and allow their towns to be 
defended by mercenaries. 

With something of a repulsion from the subject Aquinas 
applies his technical formulae to such questions as price 
and values. Yet modern economic theorists are struck 
with the alertness of the schoolman’s mind that manifests 
itself by serious anticipations in economic analysis and 
terminology supposed to belong to the era of advanced 
capitalism. Socialist theorists have even held that their 
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favourite axiom of the creation of value by labour is 
implied in this phase of the teaching of Aquinas. As a 
matter of fact most of the questions originating in this 
section show that his main instinct was ethical. Refer- 
ences to points of primary importance in modern economic 
theory are after all obiter dicta. 

It is the ethical point of view that gives such prominence 
to the problem of interest in Aquinas’ writings. While 
earlier writers of the scholastic period had emphasized 
the unlawfulness of interest, basing their objections on 
biblical passages, we find in Aquinas a vigorous and 
consistent appeal to the authority of Aristotle. This 
simply signifies that the Dominican teacher wished to 
prove the reasonableness of the Church’s prohibition of 
usury. All the resources of a subtle logic are employed 
to bring conviction. The following is a characteristic 
passage: “‘To take interest for borrowed money is per se 
unjust, because something is sold which is not in existence. 
This is plainly an inequality which contradicts justice. 
To recognize this clearly one must consider that there 
are things the use of which is their consumption. So we 
consume wine if we use it for drinking, and grain if we 
use it for eating. In objects of this kind, therefore, the 
use should not be brought into account apart from the 
thing itself. To whom the use is transferred the thing 
itself is at the same time likewise transferred. Whoever, 
therefore, wishes to sell the wine, and separated therefrom 
the use of the wine, would sell the same thing twice over 
or would sell something which does not exist. He would, 
therefore, render himself plainly guilty of the sin of in- 
justice. There are, however, things, the use of which is 
not the same as their consumption, e. g., the use of a 
house is the occupation of the house, not the destruction 
of the house. Therefore, in such things each of the two 
can be left separate, as when anyone transfers to another 
the property of his home under the condition that he 
has the use of it for himself for a specified time; or, taking 
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the reverse process, who leaves to another the use of the 
house, reserving to himself the actual ownership. There- 
fore one can legitimately take a price for the use of the 
house and besides claim ownership of the house after it is 
rented, as is actually done in the renting of a house. 
Money is chiefly according to the philosopher introduced 
as an instrument of exchange: therefore the proper and 
main use of money is its consumption in so far as it is 
employed in exchange relations. For this reason it is in 
itself not permissible to ask a price for money that is 
loaned, i. e., interest.” 

An explanation and justification of the rigidity of 
Church teaching in the question is given in the following 
passage from Professor Taussig’s Principles of Economics 
(vol. 2, p. 31). “In mediaeval times the acceptance of 
interest by lenders was prohibited, at least for Christians 
(the prohibition was by Church law and applied to Chris- 
tians only; hence the position of Jews as money lenders). 
To receive from the borrower more than had been lent 
was thought unrighteous. The explanation of this at- 
titude, so different from the present day acceptance of 
interest as a matter of course, is probably in the main 
that during the Middle Ages borrowing was chiefly for 
consumption. When the borrower uses loans for his own 
gainful operations, the bargain between him and the 
lender as to interest seems natural and equitable. But 
when he is in need and uses the loan to satisfy pressing 
wants, the lender’s requirement of interest has an aspect 
of harshness. Moreover, in mediaeval times competition 
and market rates of interest hardly existed. Such loans 
as were contracted were often on terms fixed by the 
necessities of the individual borrower. As the division 
of labour and the use of money spread, as industry 
became more complex and the instruments of production 
more mobile, loans for production became common; 
and with this change came a change in men’s point of view 
regarding interest.” 
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Aquinas himself illustrates this development; he could 
hardly remain oblivious to the changes rapidly taking 
place in Italy, nor could he have been unfamiliar with the 
financial problems arising under the papal system of 
taxation with its encouragement to the creation of the 
instruments of international finance. Exceptions to the 
prohibition of interest are discussed in accordance with 
the distinctions found in Roman law under the heads of 
damnum emergens and lucrum cessans. Aquinas recog- 
nized the legitimacy of the claim of the lender on the 
borrower where an injury results to one person in con- 
sequence of his having made a loan to another. It is 
agreed that such a recompense could be justly bargained 
for at the time of making the loan. As to the point of 
lucrum cessans under which the borrower compensates 
the lender for the loss of the amount he would have made 
if he had employed it gainfully in trade, this was not 
allowed by Aquinas as a legitimate concession. It has 
been noted by Professor Ashley that other concessions 
more dangerous to the integrity of the mediaeval view 
of the unlawfulness of interest are made in the course of 
the discussion. A man may, we are told, without sin, 
borrow from one who is already a usurer, if it is for a good 
object. Also a man may, without sin, entrust his money 
to a usurer, if the purpose is not gain, but the safe keeping 
of the money. 

How restricted were the trade relations of the ordinary 
mediaeval town may be gathered from the following 
picture of this stage of community economy given by 
Professor Carl Biicher in his Industrial Revolution. 
“Wholesale trade was exclusively itinerant and market or 
fair trade: and down to the close of the Middle Ages the 
majority of the towns probably saw no merchants settled 
within their walls who carried on wholesale trade from 
permanent headquarters. Only commodities not pro- 
duced within the more or less extensive district from 
which a town drew its supplies were the subject of whole- 
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sale trade. We know of but five kinds: (1) spices and 
southern fruits; (2) dried and salted fish, which were 
then a staple food for the people; (3) furs; (4) fine cloths; 
(5) for North German towns, wine. ... Though the 
limits of the territory from which the market of a mediae- 
val town drew its supplies and to which its sales were 
made cannot be determined with precision, yet from the 
economic point of view they formed none the less an 
independent region. Each town with its surrounding 
country constituted an autonomous economic unity 
within which its whole course of economic life was on an 
independent footing. . .. Today not a sack of wheat 
is produced even in the most remote farm that is not 
directly linked to the industrial life of the nation as a 
whole. Even if it be consumed in the house of the 
producer, nevertheless a larger portion of the means of 
its production (the plough, the scythe, the threshing 
machine, the artificial fertilizers, the draught animals, 
etc.) is obtained through trade.” 

The grounds for the opposition of mediaeval writers 
to the taking of interest is illustrated also by Professor 
Biicher in the same chapter. “It may even be doubted, he 
says, whether in mediaeval trade credit operations can be 
spoken of at all. Early exchange is based upon ready 
payment. Nothing is given except where a tendered 
equivalent can be directly received. Almost the entire 
credit system is clothed in the form of purchase. When 
personal credit was given in those times, the debtor almost 
always had to agree to submit to the creditors right of 
security: in most cases he could get money only by fur- 
nishing the best security under pledges to the lender and 
similar burdensome conditions; the creditor in addition 
received the right, in case of default, to obtain the money 
from Jews at the debtor’s expense. We see plainly that 
in the town economy of the Middle Ages a credit system 
in the modern sense cannot be spoken of.” 

Aquinas as an exponent of social theory is realistic, not 
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prophetic. His static conception of society had no place 
for visions resting on a belief in the progressive capacity 
of human nature to mould and modify the existing world 
order. Only by forcing the significance of isolated words 
and phrases can one discover in his teaching any fore- 
shadowing of the modern conflict between labour and 
capital. His work is stimulating today because he showed 
a sincere willingness to apply fundamental ethical stand- 
ards to social questions. In the Middle Ages the Church 
occupied the centre of the field. It was natural that 
mistakes were made because the organized Christian 
conscience was in an experimental stage. It must be 
remembered that freedom from conspicuous mistakes may 
represent inertness. Aquinas felt that the Church teacher 
could not stand aloof as an uninterested spectator with 
no message to deliver while men were being troubled in 
solving the difficulties of their material existence. Like 
Dante Aquinas was fully alive to the organic activities 
of the members of society. The Christian common- 
wealth was a drama where many parts were played and 
over each part the Church exercised its watchful guardian- 
ship. Moreover Aquinas does not stand alone in the field 
of social thinking. He had many successors, all members 
of the school of mediaeval thought who, like him, were 
independent observers and acute reasoners where social 
or economic relations were involved. Duns Scotus was 
especially fertile in originating new points of view in 
this sphere of scholastic speculation. The social views of 
mediaeval thinkers bear witness to the fact that the men 
who built cathedrals and organized religious orders were 
fully aware of the obligations resting upon them to account 
for the intricate texture of the social fabric of which they 
were a part and that, as exponents of Christian teaching, 
they were bound to make the society they knew a struc- 
ture in harmony with the laws of reason and righteousness. 
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I 


“The fate of all Christian Socialism,” it has been 
remarked, “depends upon the answer to the question, 
How is Christ the ideal citizen?’”! 

This is equally true whether we understand by ‘‘Chris- 
tian Socialism” simply the bearing (if any) of Christian 
faith and practice upon organized social life, or whether 
we take the phrase to mean a Socialism which is inspired 
by the Christian Religion; in either case, the question 
arises, How is Christ the ideal citizen? and on the answer 
all depends. 

There is one sense in which, plainly, Christ cannot be 
said to be “the ideal citizen,’’—in the sense, namely, that 
He has provided for each individual in all succeeding 
generations, in all possible circumstances, and in all forms 
of civilization, an Example that he ought to copy exactly. 
Nor is it helpful to say that He teaches us to follow right- 
eousness, the general principle of citizenship, instead of 
being selfish; for the word “citizen” implies this. The 
subject of the ideal nature of Christ’s citizenship, if (that 
is) He may be described as exemplifying citizenship in 
any sense at all, can only be profitably approached if we 
come to it with ideas of citizenship already in our minds 
and consider the questions which naturally arise. The 

1A. E. Burn, Introduction to the History of the Creeds, p. 80; in 


connection with the phrase capxw devra kal év avOpwrots modLTEVTapevor 
in the Creed of the Eusebius. 
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community-idea, implanted in man, is the source of di- 
verse longings and sorrows and joys, of hopes and vexa- 
tions, of conflicting ambitions, of tension of soul through 
unfulfilled desire. A consideration of these ineradicable 
yet ever unsatisfied yearnings forms the natural approach 
to the question, How is Christ the ideal citizen? 

At the time of His earthly ministry there was, both 
among the Jews and in the Gentile world, a deep and 
widespread dissatisfaction with the life offered by con- 
temporary society. In this respect the situation then 
was singularly like that of the present day. It cannot be 
denied that there are now multitudes of people who have 
lost their social bearings and are casting about for some 
satisfying form of social life. This is true, not only of 
vast masses of people in Europe and America who are 
experiencing what is called “unrest,” but also of multi- 
tudes in those regions of the world where the impact is 
felt of Western civilization on earlier forms -of society; 
the Kafir, for example, who, while retaining lively memo- 
ries of traditional tribal solidarity, is caught up into the 
environment of modern industrialism; the Hindu who 
finds his old-time outlook on life and way of living no 
longer possible, yet cannot settle into any other; the 
Japanese or Chinese worker who is beginning to realize 
the meaning of exploitation; these, too, are dissatisfied 
with their social life. And all these find their counterpart, 
in respect to discontent with environment, ‘in those de- 
cades which saw the birth both of the Roman Empire 
and the Christian Church. Then, as now, there was 
almost universally a consciousness that human life and 
society were wrong and should be different, a feeling after 
an ideal citizenship. 

We shall surely not be very far astray if we say that 
Christ may be described as the ideal citizen in the 
sense that He reveals and exemplifies the true social life 
and has made it a power in all subsequent history. 
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That the world of today needs that such a revelation 
should become a power in its midst is patent. It is erying 
out for emancipation from individualism and all the evils 
which it brings in its train; it demands a quickened solidar- 
_ ity which shall make our disorders and injustice no longer 
tolerable; it looks, in short, for a personal life in harmony 
with the essential character of human nature. And it is 
for the Church, as the earthly instrument of the Ascended 
Christ, to make the true social life which Christ has re- 
- vealed and exemplified an effective power in human society. 

There is occasion, as I believe and venture here to 
maintain, for a Christian Socialism which will be com- 
parable, in importance and significance for Church life 
generally, to nothing less than the Catholic Revival 
initiated by the Oxford Movement: I make this com- 
parison because it seems to me that we can find a helpful 
parallel between the work of that Movement and the 
work that lies before a Christian Socialist movement such 
as I have referred to. 

An idea against which the Tractarians had to struggle 
was that outward ceremonial accompanying worship, or 
even the sacraments themselves, come between a man and 
his God. There was supposed to be some rivalry or an- 
tagonism between spiritual religion on the one hand and 
sacramental worship on the other; it was supposed that 
if you worshipped at High Mass, you could not be wor- 
shipping in spirit and in truth; the former, it was believed, 
must always be only an outward and formal act, the latter 
always only inward and spiritual. To those of us who 
have known Catholic privileges all our lives, such a point 
of view seems barely intelligible. We find that the sacra- 
mental worship with outward ceremonial and dignity of 
ritual need not come between us and God; on the con- 
trary, we find that sacramentalism both helps to intensify 
and serves to express our religious life. 
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So, I suggest, stands the case with reference to Church- 
manship generally—the inner religious life together with 
common worship,—and the hope of and endeavour for a 
Christianized society visualized as Socialism. At the 
present time, among the bulk of Church people, there is 
supposed to be some essential and necessary rivalry or 
antagonism between being a devoted son of the Church 
and a believer in the Social Revolution; it is supposed 
that if you wish to change the whole basis of industry and 
to transform society on Socialist lines, you cannot do so 
as a converted and religious man; for that enterprise is 
only concerned with the outward and visible; it is prayer 
and worship and the conversion of individuals that are 
the true work of religious people. To those of us who 
have made one our Christian faith and our Socialist hopes 
such a point of view seems barely intelligible; we find 
that the work of the Social Revolution need not distract 
us from religion; on the contrary, we find that it both 
helps to intensify and serves to express our religious life 
and sacramental worship. 

On these lines, our whole Churchmanship will inevitably 
stimulate our citizenship. Our worship will be, so to 
speak, transparent to the light which Christ’s ideal citi- 
zenship throws upon the social order in contemporary 
society. 

But this can never be, if, for example, we believe that, 
for Christians, the heavenly citizenship abandons all 
hope for the future of the world and transfers or postpones 
everything to a future world. Nor, again, can it be so, 
if we believe that Christians ought to exhibit, under un- 
just treatment, a patience of a kind which is indistin- 
guishable from acquiescence in wrongdoing. Nor, to 
take one more example, specially appropriate to our 
subject of the Eucharistic Sacrifice and Citizenship, can 
our Church worship stand in vital and fruitful relationship 
to our social outlook, if we think of sacrifice exclusively in 
connection with ideas of sin and judgment and propitiation. 
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It is necessary, therefore, as a preliminary to our actual 
subject, to consider more fully the idea of the Sacrifice 
to which the Eucharist is related, approaching the subject 
with the thought in mind of Christ as in some sense the 
ideal citizen. 


Il 


In Exodus 19:5, 6 we read: “If ye will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me from among all peoples: for all the earth 
is mine: and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
and an holy nation.’ (We may notice, in passing, that 
the word “kingdom” here cannot contain any more 
reference to monarchical government than the word 
“city”: it means the people over whom God exercises 
His kingship or sovereignty.) 

The description of Israel as a kingdom of priests calls 
our attention to the function of the priest as the vehicle 
or expression for the Divine law. In so far as the whole 
people obeys God’s voice, it is altogether a priestly king- 
dom; in so far as instruction or judgment is required, 
the official priests are called upon for this. Thus the 
office of the priest, at first scarcely differentiated from 
that of the prophet and the king or judge or civil ruler, 
may be said to mediate between the prophetic work of 
declaring the Divine ideal for society—the Messianic Age 
—and the “royal” or administrative work of governing in 
accordance with God’s will. 

How the Divine will and purpose were conceived of 
we may gather from the prophets and psalmists. One 
feature in both strikes us,—the immense importance 
attached to the fact of riches-and-poverty, which is 
regarded as the chief evidence of Israel’s actual unright- 
eousness as contrasted with the righteousness which God 
requires and to which His statutes and judgments are 
directed. 

In perfect harmony with these ideas is the earlier view 
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of sacrifice. The people meet together and rejoice before 
the Lord. The sacrificial festivals are no unmeaning rite; 
the statutes which rule them are interwoven with the 
judgments which rule the social life; cult and ethics are 
of a piece; and the whole sacrificial system expresses, in 
common worship, that sense of dependence upon God the 
Giver of all life and that sense of membership in His 
People which, in the social life, is expressed in works of 
righteousness. 

Such, at least, appears to be a legitimate simplification 
of the ideas which, actually more numerous and complex, 
underlie the sacrifices of ancient Israel. 

The prophetic criticisms, as for example those in Isaiah 
1, may be understood either in the sense that the prophets 
denounced and repudiated altogether the whole system 
of cult or else merely that they condemned a careless and 
formal worship which has no moral significance for the 
actual worshippers and no influence upon their lives. In 
either case, what the prophets stood for was the truth 
that cult without ethics is valueless, and that the true 
sacrifice with which God is pleased is that of the heart. 
But this is no reason for supposing that in the prophetic 
view the sacrifices were incapable of a moral significance; 
and it does certainly seem that some understood them as 
both expressing and intensifying the religious and moral 
life; taken in this sense, the last verse of Psalm 51 forms 
a most fitting and beautiful conclusion to the psalm. As-— 
suming, then, that there is no necessary antagonism be- 
tween the prophetic ethic and the sacrificial system, we 
arrive at the conception of the latter being an aid to the 
former: over the kingdom of priests is God, whose people 
they are; His plan or purpose, declared in His judgments 
and statutes, is social justice; the sacrifices express the 
common life of dependence upon God and interdependence 
among one another, being designed to foster a freedom 
from individualism, a sense of solidarity, and a social life 
in harmony with the true nature of personality. 
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And such a social life has been not only displayed but 
made a power in human history by Christ. 

His sacrifice reveals, as then to Jew and Gentile, so 
now through the Church to all mankind, the true social 
life-—the God-taught response to an environment that 
is felt to contradict the community-sense implanted in 
man. 

This ideal citizenship is the negation of individualism. 
There is a striking saying in Amiel’s Journal intime to 
the effect that ‘“‘to hope for justice in the world is a sign 
of sickly sensibility: we must be able to do without it.” 
No one need quarrel with this statement if by justice is 
meant the “rights” of self without reference to the social 
environment; for that is sheer individualism. Very 
different is the hunger and thirst after righteousness 
which our Lord both blessed and displayed; for it starts, 
not with the separate self, but with the consciousness of 
responsible membership. 

But the ideal citizenship is not only the negation of 
individualism; it is the personal life which is in harmony 
with the essential character of human nature; for it is 
also the fulfilment of solidarity, of that sense of oneness 
with others, and especially with those who suffer owing to 
social injustice, which makes humanity humane. 

It is this personal life which Christ has made a power 
in the history of the world. In Him, justice is so far from 
being individualist, that it passes even beyond the social 
relations of individuals into the Divine justice shown 
forth in Himself, Jesus Christ the Righteous. 

The principles of Christ’s heavenly citizenship are in 
clear contrast to those of the kingdoms of the world, the 
glory of which He renounced at the Temptation. 

In the latter the individual thought is uppermost, the 
thoughts of getting and of property. In the former the 
social thought is uppermost, the thoughts of giving and 
distribution. On this contrast depends the whole issue 
of Christian Socialism, of the ideal citizenship of Christ 
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in relation to the social question in all its bearings, politi- 
cal, international, racial, economic, and everything else. 
It is worth while to develop this point a little further. 
Starting with the prophetic ethic, with the thought of the 
Divine righteousness contradicted by man’s unrighteous- 
ness as evidenced pre-eminently by the existence of 
riches-and-poverty, we obtain a clue for the unravelling 
of all these matters. For the idea of just and equitable 
distribution is necessarily universal in scope. So long as 
it is adopted as the dominant principle without being 
relegated to the background by other ideas, nothing can 
be known of barriers erected by class or nationalism or 
political frontiers or racialism. Carrying this thought 
out, we obtain the conception of a co-operating effort 
on the part of public authorities to secure production for 
use and equitable distribution, the whole movement being 
governed by the needs of people for the necessities of life. 
No contrast could be clearer than that between this con- 
ception and that individualism and competition for gain 
which rule the world of today. 

It is through Christ’s sacrifice that His citizenship has 
become a power in human history. 

If we think of sacrifice as being, negatively, a renun- 
ciation of all individualism and, positively, as a sense of 
solidarity fruitful in service; if, that is, we use the word 
to describe the true personal life of man, essentially social, 
governed by the thought of giving and distributing; we 
cannot help being impressed by the need for sacrifice: 
for if this is what sacrifice means, it is precisely the kind 
of life which corresponds to the yearnings of those who | 
look for justice in place of riches-and-poverty, for brother- 
hood in place of individualism, for unity in place of com- 
petition. Where is the unity of man? In the minds and 
imaginations of those who are inspired by human brother- 
hood,—certainly; but in the actual world we see little 
beyond its contradiction. The unity of man is in the 
personal life of Jesus, whose cross presents to us the com- 
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plete denial and abandonment of individualism, whose 
indissoluble life is both the origin and the fulfilment of all 
longings and strivings after a perfect social life. 

“The efficacy of Christ’s life,’ it has been said, “can- 
not be assessed in forensic terms. It is by revealing itself 
as the world’s most deeply-grounded and beneficent law 
that the Cross saves the world. All that Christ asked of 
mankind wherewith to save it was an opportunity to 
reveal the name and nature of God. The summit of that 
revelation was Calvary. . . . The Cross is the expression 
and interpretation in time of what has been forever taking 
place; taking place in the mystery of God’s nature, in 
the Holy Trinity. God is, He exists by being, Love. 
From the foundation of the world, He also has found 
Himself by losing Himself. In an infinite process of Love, 
in an eternal act of Sacrifice, forever stream and have 
streamed, each into the bosoms of the others, Whom in 
our poor speech we name Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
The Revelation which the Son perfected on Calvary was 
the revelation of the Social Life of God.” ? 

Christ’s death unto sin, His life unto righteousness,— 
great, complete, perfect, beyond all possible comparison, 
beyond all human achieving, Divine, God’s own manifes- 
tation and gift, the One Sacrifice,—this has been a power 
in all later times in bringing men to repentance and creat- 
ing the New Humanity in righteousness. 


IV 


Turning, now, to the Eucharist itself, let us consider it 
in relation to the foregoing ideas. 

(i). Much more, surely, might be made than is com- 
monly done of the significance naturally inherent in bread 
and wine. 

Taken as representing Nature’s supply of the means 
of life, as made available for man by human labour, they 


2W. B. Hale, The New Obedience, pp. 172, 173. 
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might speak to us of our dependence upon Nature and 
upon one another’s labour. Thus, at the very outset, 
long before we come to the sacred mystery of the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice, through the simple fact of the use of these 
material substances, we may be reminded of that whole 
circle of ideas to which thoughts of citizenship belong,— 
the community idea, the communistic thought which the 
Fathers called “the Law of Nature.” How naturally 
should we then bring our worship at the altar into vital 
connection with the life of society in general! We should 
be necessarily alive to the unity which—deny it though 
we may—binds together all the children of men upon the 
earth. In this way, corporate penitence, at present un- 
familiar to most Church people, becomes inevitable; for 
each of us is in some way implicated in the disorders which 
afflict society; while the prophetic ideal, which at once 
precedes and follows this corporate penitence, cannot be 
ignored. 

It is precisely such thoughts as these, suggested by the 
significance naturally inherent in bread and wine, which 
make worship in Church transparent (as we said) to the 
light which Christ’s ideal citizenship throws upon con- 
temporary society. 

(ii). Nor need we leave these thoughts behind when 
we come to the actual Eucharistic Sacrifice. For these 
significances just mentioned are not destroyed, but ful- 
filled, by the consecration of the elements. 

Bread and wine, like the social thoughts outlined above, 
themselves suggest the ideas of sacrifice;? and along this 
path we can come to a realization of the Real Presence 
of the Eternal Christ, the Lamb slain before the founda- 
tion of the world. 

“The universe,” writes Dr. R. A. Hollend, is God’s 
“symbol of Himself, a symbol identified with the truth it 

3 For some development of this subject the reader may be referred 
to John Pulsford, Quiet Thoughts (The Ground in Things Common of 


their Sacramental Use); also to J. W. Farquhar, The Gospel of Divine 
Humanity (The Sacraments). 
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types, and therefore a sacrament—the outward and visi- 
ble sign of His inward and spiritual presence.”’* Speaking 
more definitely of the Eucharistic Presence, this writer 
says: 

“Press out [the juices of the grape] and pour their sweet 
red fermentation into a silver chalice, and tell me what 
that chalice contains. ‘Wine,’ says the vintner, promptly; 
and he speaks the truth, for wine it certainly is. ‘Money,’ 
says the merchant; and he, too, speaks the truth, for the 
wine is a commodity and, as such, represents money. 
‘Fermented juice of a certain species of plant called 
vitts vinifera,’ says the botanist, and he likewise describes 
it truly. “A little whirlpool of atoms in a universal ocean 
of atoms,’ says the nature-philosopher, and he also tells 
the truth. But the priest elevates the chalice of wine 
above these lower meanings of sense and merchandise 
and vegetable classification and external relation to other 
symbols which have no more substance than its own, 
elevates it to its sole essential truth, and, with words that 
consecrate it to the divine import they reveal, names it 
“The Blood of God.’ ” 

The thought expressed in this quotation by the phrase 
“elevates to its essential truth” is, surely, a further devel- 
opment of the thought which St. Paul expresses when he 
says that “every creature of God is good, and nothing is 
to be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving”: 
there is no reference here to the Sacrament, but there is 
a reference to a conscious recognition of God’s gifts as 
being such; and this thought, further developed, brings 
us to the thought of the eucharistic consecration as the 
formal conscious recognition, with solemn thankfulness, 
that all things hold together in Christ. The lower mean- 
ings fall away, and nothing is left except the Real Presence 
of Jesus, whose Sacrificial Life nature adumbrates and 
humanity lives by. 


4“The Philosophy of the Real Presence,” in the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, January, 1882. 
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(iii). Finally, something should be said about the idea 
of Thanksgiving or Eucharist. A good many people, I 
think, among those for whom Christianity is (in some 
sense) a revolutionary religion, must find a certain diffi- 
culty or unreality about this; at any rate, thanksgiving 
is about the last thing they would wish to elevate to the 
exalted position it must hold if we call the central rite of 
Christendom by a name which means Thanksgiving; 
to do so, they feel, must run counter to that consciousness 
of social wrong and that zeal for justice which they wish 
to see religion more widely inspiring. The subject is 
worth a moment’s attention. We can, it seems to me, 
gain something from noticing the way in which the word 
occurs in St. John’s gospel: the peculiar and distinctive 
usage of words in this gospel,—the whole Johannine 
vocabulary, in fact, in its omissions as well as its positive 
characteristics,—is full of interest; and as to this thought 
of thanksgiving, we notice that the real to give thanks 
occurs twice, both instances having a direct bearing on 
the difficulty or sense of unreality above referred to. 

The one occasion is the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
when Jesus is confronted by a hungry and leaderless 
multitude, who showed, indeed, much enthusiasm for 
Him, but little real appreciation of what He stood for. 
The other occasion is when, His Passion now imminent, 
He stands before the grave of Lazarus. These two scenes 
in our Lord’s life are peculiarly appropriate as typical of 
those moments for us today when, whether carried away 
by enthusiasn about the need for action or oppressed by 
the forces of evil in the world, we feel that thankfulness 
is not at all what we want to emphasize in the religious 
spirit. Yet these are the very instances of its occurrence. 
Nothing could be more enlightening as to the true nature 
of thanksgiving, which consists in a joyful dependence 
upon God. All human work for righteousness is not 
merely man’s work for God, it is God’s own work through 
man; freedom from fretful anxiety, impatience and des- 
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pondence, trust in God’s power instead of man’s feebleness, 
—in short, a laying hold on and appropriation of Christ’s 
Sacrifice, an assimilation of His personal life, these are at 
once the conditions of effective work amidst the forces of 
evil in the world and the fruits of communion in the 
Eucharist, the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,through 
Him who has made us a kingdom and priests, to reign 
upon the earth. 
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The Present Condition of Some 
Fundamental Christian Doctrines 


By F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc., 
Lecturer and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


In my last contribution to this Review’ I was pre- 
vented, by considerations of space, from compieting a 
survey of the present condition of theological thought 
concerning the interdependent doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation or the Person of Christ. In the 
present article I wish to bring the consideration of those 
two fundamental dogmas, and of recent thought upon 
them, to a conclusion. My purpose throughout is to try 
to supply the reader who has a general interest in the 
progress of theological investigation, but does not him-— 
self profess to be partaking in theological research, with 
some idea of the tendencies and temper of critical studies 
now in process, to indicate some of the directions in which 
such thought has during recent years been moving, and 
to point out some of the places where there is need of 
definiteness or of elimination of the vagueness and partial 
inconsistency which naturally attends tentative efforts, 
before reconstruction and ground for consensus can be 
attained. 

In the article of which the present communication is — 
a continuation, I was concerned largely to show that 
the orthodox conception of Christ as the incarnation of a 
pre-existent divine subject—and we must use the term 
‘subject’ here, if the issue is to be definite—presented 
difficulties of the intrinsic kind for a satisfying explanation 


1See June, 1920, 
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of Jesus which have evoked search for an explanation 
along other lines and in other terms; and that the same 
conception logically demands a statement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity such as must be essentially tritheistic and 
put an end to the vacillation, throughout its history, of 
Christian theology in its attempt to conceive the Persons 
or hypostases constituting the triune Godhead. I sug- 
gested that the conception of a divine society would not 
perhaps be found less ethically and religiously satisfying 
than that which is really implied in a modalistically con- 
ceived Trinity, viz., the idea of God as a sole individual 
Spirit. The Godhead would still be personal, though not 
a Person; and this, after all, is what seems to be implied 
in the language of the Christian creeds. It is perhaps 
not on its Trinitarian side, so much as in relation to the 
Christological problem, that the conception of Christ as 
ontologically God, presents intellectual difficulties and 
perplexities for philosophical Christian theology. And 
these difficulties have been felt so acutely, by theologians 
within the Church as well as by hostile critics from with- 
out, as to have set in motion inquiries for alternative 
ways of explaining the unique relation of Christ both to 
God and man which is the fundamental fact from which 
Christian theology sets out. 

Between a Christ who is ontologically God and there- 
fore—as seems to me a necessary consequence—a member 
of a divine society, on the one hand, and a purely human 
prophet, on the other, there is room, conceivably, for 
various conceptions: at least at first sight. One of these, 
the Arian conception of a demigod, neither human nor 
divine, has been tried and discarded as both religiously 
and theologically impossible, by the Christian Church. 
That form of doctrine has not emerged again in recent 
theological developments, and no more need therefore be 
said of it here. But resort has been made in many 
quarters to the idea, already familiar to modern theology 
in other connexions, of divine immanence, in order the 
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better to explain the Person of our Lord. This resort, 
therefore, calls for consideration. 

The real humanity of Christ’s experience, His develop- 
ment in humanly acquired knowledge and in moral per- 
sonality, in virtue of which He was really temptible and 
exercised a human will, is here the starting-point; and the 
unique religious and moral status of our Lord is accounted 
for in terms of the immanence of God in Him in an unique 
or especial degree. On this view, He was not ontologically 
God; not, that is to say, a divine Subject, any more than 
the world is God. And, on this theory, incarnation 
means, not the assumption of human nature by a self- 
emptying and pre-existent subject, but the indwelling of 
God in a perfect human soul, in such a way as not to over- 
ride the free play of normal human faculties. Jesus 
would thus be the Son of God because He was God-seek- 
ing in a degree attained by none other, and consequently 
sinless. At the same time He was pre-eminently God- 
seeking, and sinless, because of unique endowments, in- 
clusively described as divine immanence, which enabled 
Him so to be. Such is one attempt of modern speculation 
to construe the life and character of our Lord without 
getting out of touch with the actualities presented in the 
New Testament. The Incarnation is thus regarded as 
an extension of God’s immanence in the finite world into 
the sphere of a human personality. Christ’s uniqueness 
is assumed to be all we require in order to give Him the 
religious value for mankind that Christianity claims for 
Him; and it is sought to disentangle the Christ of the 
gospels from the interpretations of Him that were super- 
imposed on the history of His life by writers of the 
apostolic and subsequent ages. ‘‘God was in Christ,”’ is 
offered as a sufficient substitute for the doctrine of an 
“only-begotten God,” of a Christ who was “‘very God of 
very God, begotten not made, of one substance with the 
Father.” That Christ’s real humanity limited the self- 
expression of God in Him and the range of His revelation 
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of the Father, is the fact, it is urged, which we must 
substitute for a theory of kenosis. The subject syn- 
thesizing and having the experience of Jesus, was not the 
eternal Logos considered as an individual being distinct 
from the Father, nor yet the Father Himself, but the 
human Jesus, yet God in some way entered into and 
expressed Himself through Christ’s human personality. 
In this sense only was Christ God, or rather God-man. 
“T am in the Father, and the Father in me,” is preferred 
as a statement of the fact of the Incarnation, rather than 
the formula “The Word became flesh.’’ Inconsistently, 
as it seems to me, writers who thus explain the Incarna- 
tion sometimes proceed to expound a doctrine of the 
Trinity in which the Son and the Spirit are spoken of as 
eternal elements in the life of God; this would seem to 
imply that the eternal Son is but a personification of 
God’s immanence in the world, and to be clinging to a 
shadow when the substance of Trinitarian doctrine has 
been discarded. It would seem more philosophical to 
renounce the doctrine of the Trinity altogether, if the 
idea of incarnation is to be interpreted merely in terms of 
‘Immanence, than thus to retain it in a form still more 
emptied of real meaning than that in which it has wont to 
be stated in authoritative ecclesiastical theology. 

We need now to examine this conception of divine 
immanence with a view to ascertaining whether it is 
likely to prove an adequate means for explaining the Per- 
son of Christ. The term ‘immanence’ is often used with- 
out first receiving definition, and its meaning is therefore 
vague and ambiguous. What the term means is by no 
means self-evident, as would seem often to be assumed. 
The word ‘immanence’ embodies a spatial metaphor, and 
consequently its application to the relation of God to a 
person will demand even more careful scrutiny than its 
usage to express the relation of God to the physical world. 
It came a generation or so ago into current use when 
reaction set in against the previous deistic trend of 
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thought, which implied that God stood aloof from His 
creation and contemplated without ‘interference’ the 
running down of the mechanism which in the remote 
past He had once for all set in motion. Such deism, as it 
has been called, certainly tinged Christian apologetic 
before the latter half of the nineteenth century. With 
the spread of the evolutionary theory of the world, how- 
ever, there came a demand for a new apologetic; and a 
new conception of the relation of God to the cosmos was 
suggested by science itself, which seemed to imply that 
we are to seek for God either everywhere or nowhere in 
the universe. God accordingly came to be conceived as 
always and everywhere active in His world; and this 
recovery of an almost forgotten truth was not only popu- 
larly acclaimed, but served as a real stimulus to theo- 
logical thought in more than one field. The new or 
recovered idea received the name of immanence: a term 
primarily intended, therefore, to express the active relation 
of God to the world. Hence the word means something 
more than mere ubiquity or omnipresence, such as might 
be predicated of a passive spectator of the world’s course, 
or of a God whose purposive and creative work was con- 
fined to decreeing the world’s primary collocations. 
Immanence implies at least continuous maintenance. 
But the writers who have done most to give the word 
‘immanence’ its popularity have not been wont to busy 
themselves with translating a spatial metaphor into 
terms of exact philosophy. What is maintenance, we 
may ask? Does a God-created world, if it be a reality 
not identifiable either with God on the one hand or the 
sensations of finite spirits (as Berkeley taught) on the 
other, need conservation or upholding continuously? 
And if so, what precisely does the maintenance consist in? 
Is it the continuous re-creation of the world at each suc- 
cessive instant, which Augustine imagined and Descartes, 
with the mathematician’s love for discrete instants, 
taught? Or is it the spiritual direction of matter? If 
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the idea of immanence is intended entirely to supplant 
the idea of a self-evolving world, largely independent 
when once created, or of mechanism such as science talks 
of, it would seem to be implied that divine immanence is 
but another name for divine transcendence, or rather for 
the absolute sovereignty of God, and the elimination of 
all secondary causes. And if this idea of immanence be 
applied in theology without severe qualifications, it will 
obviously lead to pantheism rather than serve theism. 
If the world be merged in God, or be regarded as existing 
not at all save as a continuous series of divine acts, so 
that every event is an end in itself rather than a means, 
it will further be impossible to find a theistic solution for 
the problem of evil, or to draw the old distinction between 
the antecedent and the consequent will of God. Indeed 
the idea of immanence has sometimes been employed by 
its devotees as almost to call for a deistic counter-reaction 
in the interests of theism. 

In addition to the dangers thus attending the un- 
restricted application of the idea of immanence as applied 
to the physical world, one may also observe, more fully 
than has as yet here been done, the indefiniteness of the 
term. Its usual synonyms are that God ‘inhabits,’ per-‘ 
vades,’ or ‘informs’ the universe; and these are equally 
vague expressions. It seems fair then, to ask the advo- 
cates of immanence whether they mean to exclude secon- 
dary causation from the realm of the physical; and if not, 
where the line is to be drawn between the deism which 
places all divine causation only at the very beginning of 
the world’s course, and the thorough-going immanentism 
which would replace all causes, whether of the so-called 
‘occasional’ or of the ‘efficient’ type, by the direct creative 
act of God. Until that question has been definitely 
answered, immanence will not prove a serviceable con- 
cept in philosophical theology. 

The difficulty increases when we pass on to the applica- 
tion of this notion to the sphere of the psychological and 
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the ethical, with which we are in this article exclusively 
concerned. If immanence in the physical world is a 
vague conception, what are we to understand by divine 
immanence in a free or self-determined moral agent? 
Here we come upon a kind of relation quite distinct from 
that of God to matter, though the same name has been 
invoked to include both. The possible meaning which 
would aptly be described by ‘possession,’ i.e., the use by 
the Deity of man’s body and mind as His vehicles or 
instrument, much in the same way that material lifeless 
bodies may be acted upon or used by human agents, is 
out of the question, and indeed is disavowed. Im- 
manence, it is said, as indwelling in a person, is an ethical - 
relation, grounded in moral affinity, respecting and not 
over-riding human freedom and responsibility; a relation 
of intimacy but not of obliteration. The immanence of 
God in a finite personality being not a kind of afflatus or 
supersession of the finite subject’s mental activity, it 
must rather denote the action of one mind upon another 
which is involved in stimulus or suggestion, and, there- 
fore, presumably, in inspiration. It will imply some- 
thing less than whatever is meant by calling human 
rationality divine illumination, or human conscience the 
voice of God in us—phrases which, if taken au pied de la 
lettre, would reduce the human mind to a mere mouthpiece 
of God; and something less than that the divine and the 
human minds, in willing the same objects, cease to be two 
minds and become one (which involves a mere play on 
two senses of the word ‘one’). It will denote some sort 
of rapport, the only clue to which we can find in the words 
used above, ‘suggestion’ or ‘inspiration.’ I am unable to 
think of any other possible relation which has an analogue 
or a basis in human experience or in the intercourse 
between human minds. And this ‘suggestion’ may well 
be of such a nature that it is conditioned, as to its degree, 
by moral sympathy and sinlessness. Granted then, 
that Jesus possessed in a perfect degree this moral sym- 
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pathy and sinlessness, and that He therefore offered no 
restraint to the influx of divine influences, we can under- 
stand in part His unique insight into moral and spiritual 
truth, and even into the nature of the ultimate reality 
which we call God. But the immanence-theory has not, 
so far as I am aware, made it plain whether our Lord’s 
moral sympathy and purity are to be regarded as the 
cause, the condition, of the fullness of divine immanence 
in Him, as has hitherto been here supposed, or as the 
effects or consequences of the indwelling, the suggestion, 
of God in Him. 

If the former alternative be adopted, we have still to 
account for Christ’s sinlessness and religious intensity, 
which are admittedly unique; and, the hypothesis of a 
divine subject of His experience having been abandoned, 
we seem to be left to find a purely humanitarian explana- 
tion. If the latter alternative be offered us, we have to 
account for the immanence of God in Christ being so 
different in degree from the indwelling of God in man- 
kind generally as to suggest strongly a difference in kind. 
And we then encounter the further problem: if im- 
manence does not in any way over-ride the freedom and 
other privileges of the finite moral person, why is the 
measure of it which was meted out to Jesus not vouch- 
safed to all other men? The world would still be a 
theatre for the free development of finite moral per- 
sonality, yet what a different world from ours it would 
actually be! The bulk of human misery might have been 
saved, with no derogation from the inalienable and God- 
given rights of human personality. Thus, whichever 
alternative we take, the theory of immanence does not 
serve to explain the uniqueness of the Person of Christ. 
It may serve a useful purpose in expressing, on the God- 
ward side, the continuity of development up to the trans- 
cendent personality of Jesus, the progressiveness of 
revelation, etc; though even this is matter of doubt tll 
‘immanence’ shall have been more precisely defined. 
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But it can hardly lead to a more satisfactory solution of 
the mystery of the Person of Christ than the more ancient 
explanation which it seeks to supplant. And this would 
seem to be the case whether we are bidden to regard the 
suggestion or inspiration in which immanence should 
consist as effected in the subconscious region of the mind 
(the ‘wider self’ with which the supra-liminal self is con- 
tinuous) as in the case of hypnotic and other forms of 
suggestion, or by some kind of direct rapport between 
God and the normal consciousness. 

It remains now to inquire whether the uniqueness of the 
self-consciousness of Jesus has received any more satis- 
factory explanation at the hands of recent theology when 
His Person has been conceived as solely human and, 
saving the question of degree, normal. This is the third 
alternative which modern thought presents. 

There is a growing recognition, perhaps, amongst theo- 
logians, that the question of the Virgin-birth is in this 
connexion irrelevant. In so far as belief in the heredity 
of original sin, of what may properly be called sin or sinful 
bias, has become impossible, the need of resort to any 
miraculous or abnormal means for cutting off its entail in 
the case of Jesus is done away. The Christian is becom- 
ing more and more convinced that the Virgin-birth of our 
Lord is no necessary theological presupposition, whether 
it be substantiated evidentially or not. So far the way 
is open for him, then, to entertain humanitarian theories. 
But it is another question whether the self-consciousness 
of Jesus, His unique relation to God and His attitude 
towards men, can be explained in terms of purely natural 
or secondary causation. This question is intimately 
bound up with the science of biological heredity, and per- 
haps it would be superfluous to discuss it here save in that 
connexion. A humanitarian theory, if theologically and 
religiously adequate, would possess the advantage of 
doing no violence to that demand for continuity which, 
whether as a true requisite of rationality or whether as an 
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obsession, is so characteristic of the modern mind. And 
perhaps the following discussion of the meaning of 
heredity and of the ultimately inscrutable problem of the 
origin of the soul, will incline us to the view that after all 
the difference between a naturally and a supernaturally 
originated Christ, between an explanation in terms of 
divine endowment peculiar to Jesus and an explanation 
that admits of being included in the category of humani- 
tarian, is not so clear and distinct an antithesis as we are 
apt to assume. 

We need to ask what precisely we ought to mean when 
we speak of the heredity of mental characteristics, idio- 
syncrasies, dispositions, temperament, etc. Heredity, in 
biology, is generally defined as the transmission of similar 
characters from parent to offspring, and it is implied that 
this transmission is analogous to the bequeathal of prop- 
erty by father to son. The actually observed fact is that 
‘like begets like’; something more than this, however, is 
said when it is asserted that the likeness of child to 
parents is transmitted. The plain fact is then clothed in 
a metaphorical interpretation. The metaphor is derived 
from the legal sphere; but in its application to biological 
phenomena it loses some of its original implication. 
In jurisprudence, the distinction between the heir, who is 
a person, and what he inherits, which is a thing such as 
property, is clear and essential; but in_ biological 
‘heredity,’ this distinction is lost. In the latter sphere, 
what is inherited is a likeness, and, in the case of human 
beings, partly consists of personal characteristics, which 
are not property of which either the bequeather or the 
heir can divest himself: in short the heir and his inheri- 
tance are indistinguishable. We may, of course, in con- 
considering heredity of mental qualities, distinguish 
between the subject owning experience, dispositions, etc., 
and the mental furniture or endowments which he owns: 
and indeed such a distinction is psychologically necessary. 
But then we break touch with biological exposition in so 
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far as it identifies heir and inheritance; and it needs to be 
emphasized that such continuity as science finds between 
the germ-plasm of parent and germ-plasm of offspring, is 
not observable fact in the case of the parent as subject or 
experient and the child as subject or experient. The 
origin of the soul, that is of the subject as distinguished 
from its mental property, is indeed a matter beyond ob- 
servation and empirical knowledge; it is not, therefore, to 
be assumed that the subject of experience, as distinct 
from any contents of its experience, is generated along 
with the body, whether from the bodies or from the souls 
of its parents. The view that subjects of experience do 
originate in this way, which is known as the doctrine of 
traducianism, needs further discussion; but at present I 
am only concerned to point out that there is no empirical 
evidence such as can directly establish it, and that this 
fact needs to be borne in mind when we are considering 
the heredity of the mind. We must again, as in law and 
psychology, distinguish between the subject and its 
mental furniture, objects, or property, which the bio- 
logical usage of “heredity,’ as we have seen, obliterates in 
appropriating a metaphor. 

As for the rival speculative views, the traducianist and 
the creationist, it may be said that the latter just as much 
as the former transcends experience and knowledge. But 
in spite of the superficial value of being in keeping with 
the doctrine of continuity of evolution, the traducianist 
doctrine may be said to possess inherent difficulties from 
which the creationist view is free. Certainly we cannot 
say that physiological generation accounts for the origin 
of the subject, however it may suffice to explain the 
origin of the mind in the sense of the objective experience 
which the subject originally owns. But in this case, the 
subject is only called an heir, because his mind, as it 
develops, shews likeness to that of his forbears.2 Tra- 


*See J. Ward, Psychological Principles, chap. XVII, to which my 
exposition is indebted. 
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ducianism, if it mean only that souls originate from, or 
are begotten by, parent souls, still presents difficulties. 
It seems inevitably to imply that souls are if not space- 
occupying, at least divisible entities, even if they do not 
possess the other properties of matter; it does not recog- 
nize the individuality or the indivisibility of the subject 
and the duality of experience: and thus, in addition to its 
materialistic implications, it involves psychological con- 
sequences which are scientifically unacceptable. How- 
ever we are to understand the substantiality of the soul, 
it can hardly be in terms suitable for the comprehension 
of the substantiality of matter; yet continuity of soul 
substance between parent and child seems inconceivable 
apart from spatial and materialistic metaphor. Hence 
the creationist theory of the origin of the soul, though it 
cannot be directly proved, seems to be preferable—at 
least when dissociated from superfluous popular crudities. 
According to it, as expressed by Lotze, “‘the soul originates 
neither in the body nor in nothing; it goes forth from the 
substance of the Infinite with no less fulness of reality 
than all Nature brought forth from the same source. 
And neither do soul and body come together by chance, 
nor is the work of the body by its organization to make 
itself a soul corresponding to the soul of its vital activity; 
nor does the Infinite arbitrarily distribute ready-fashioned 
minds to infant germs. But as with free consistency it 
makes every bodily organism the necessary result of the 
parent organisms, so also in the creation of souls it doubt- 
less follows a self-imposed law that weaves their succeed- 
ing generations into the gradations of an inherent 
affinity.” 

Thus, if supernatural activities differ only from natural 
in that the natural are mediated by secondary causes and 
the supernatural are the unmediated and fresh beginnings 
directly initiated by God; if, that is to say, the difference 
is only the distinction between Natura naturans and 
Natura naturata, then the origination of every human 
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subject is a supernatural event. If Christ be not an 
eternally pre-existent subject, He is, qua subject of 
experience, a creature of God in precisely the same sense 
that we are, and neither less nor more continuous with 
the souls of his human ancestors. How then are we, on 
the humanitarian view as to His ontological status, to 
explain His uniqueness? 

If any explanation is to be found, it must be in the light 
of the fact that the subject, the heir as distinct from his 
mental inheritance, is not a transmitted substance, a 
fragment of his parents’ pure ego, or a product of con- 
tinuous natural evolution. The subject, with its indi- 
vidual nature, is not ‘inherited’; but it is that which 
inherits from its parents (who on the creationist view are 
but its foster-parents) the tendency to develop certain 
ancestral characteristics, which condition its activities 
and largely predetermine its position in the world, facilita- 
ting experiences of some kinds and more or less pre- 
cluding experiences of other kinds. From these inherited 
tendencies, which are the heir’s property, he himself is to 
be distinguished, however much his mental life is con- 
ditioned by them. But what is there, it will be asked, 
which goes to make the human person, or the potential 
person which the human being is at birth, over and above 
his temperament, his native dispositions and capabilities, 
except his pure ego which in itself comes so near to being 
an abstraction? What can there be which is to be re- 
garded as innate—created with or in the individual—and 
which is not winherited—derived from parents? Psy- 
chology suggests that there is one thing, belonging to the 
subject itself as distinguished from its talents, or capaci- 
ties for talents, which are mediated through the inherited 
germ-plasm, viz., genius, or the creative power to make 
out of inherited aptitudes what is not comprised in those 
aptitudes themselves. There is abundance of evidence 
that talents are transmitted; it is said that there is none 
for the heredity of genius, which is therefore innate but 
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not inherited. Genius then is a “‘gift of God” as much as 
is the subject himself, and is no product of secondary 
causation, evolution, or germinal continuity. By 
‘genius,’ so far, I have meant that striking originality 
which is only evinced in rare cases; but something essen- 
tially the same—viz., subjective control over the inherited 
predispositions—must be present, in some degree, in all 
men. And this merely means that the life of an indi- 
vidual is conditioned not entirely by heredity and en- 
vironment, but also by a third factor, the innate sub- 
jective activity and nature of the subject itself, which is 
displayed most clearly in the life of the transcendent 
genius. 

Now the only hope of success for a humanitarian theory 
of our Lord’s personality will be to explain His uniqueness 
in terms of this innate but uninherited factor, and to 
credit Christ with transcendent genius in the sphere of 
what is called the spiritual—i.e., the sphere of the moral 
and religious. To this innate genius must be assigned 
the origin of His insight and His “God-consciousness’; and 
in it must be sought the explanation of the sinlessness of 
His human self-determination in face of the temptations 
to which all flesh is heir. The humanitarian theory, 
grounded on such a basis, would possess advantage over 
the ‘divine subject’ doctrine, in that it could explain to 
a large extent (though whether wholly, remains to be 
seen) the homogeneously human experience of our Lord, 
His human knowledge with its human limitations, His 
moral autonomy, and so forth, without resort to the 
mysterious conception of kenosis in a pre-existent sub- 
ject, or of the union of two perfect natures in one 
personality owned by one subject which is wholly 
divine and not human. It would also possess advantage 
over the scarcely more intelligible immanence-theory, in 
that it would account for Christ’s unique insight and 
character by referring them to His non-inherited genius 
which would be but a part of the nature of the subject or 
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soul which God associated with the organism begotten of 
Joseph and Mary, instead of by resorting to the mys- 
terious conception of God as immanent in Christ’s human 
nature—i.e., continuously acting upon Christ’s mind in 
an exceptional degree arbitrarily denied to other human 
minds, in some such way as is described by the terms 
‘suggestion,’ ‘inspiration,’ ‘illumination,’ etc. We 
should have, in fact, in such a doctrine, a rational and 
comprehensible theory of the Person of Christ, free from 
vagueness, vacillation and appeal to the miraculous or 
mysterious. Hence the attractiveness of such a view to 
many minds, not only at the present day, but in former 
generations. Moreover, the theory would, by way of 
consequence, deliver the mind from the perplexities pre- 
sented by the Trinitarian dogma, which are so acute for 
the believer in the incarnation of a divine subject; it 
would dispense with Trinitarian doctrine altogether, 
instead of being under the necessity, imposed on ortho- 
doxy, of retaining its figurative shadow while repudiating 
its literal substance. 

But is the humanitarian theory completely satisfactory? 
Does it explain all the facts? Is it sufficiently compre- 
hensive? These questions must be answered in the 
negative unless conclusive reasons should be forthcoming 
to eliminate from the factual data of Christian theology 
some of what have generally been wont to be included 
among its established data; otherwise the humanitarian 
view can only work by arbitrarily clipping the facts to fit 
the theory. The claim of Christ to a glorious pre- 
existence, and to have come down from above—in any 
sense in which human souls have not come down from 
above—may conceivably be disposed of by critical science 
as not really His; and the theology of St. Paul or the 
Fourth Gospel which sees in Christ a subject who eternally 
existed with God and as God, may conceivably be resolved 
into human and transitory interpretation. But there 
remain the claims made by our Lord which can hardly be 
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disposed of by criticism if the whole structure of the 
gospel history, and the character with which that history 
is concerned, is not to be destroyed: claims which are 
woven into the habitual experience and conduct of Jesus. 
On these claims I have touched before; they may be 
summed up as the implications of our Lord’s attitude 
towards man, His distinction of Himself from humanity 
to which He stands in the relation of one who is God, over- 
against humanity. This is hardly an attitude which 
could be assumed by a human soul which at the same 
time was a moral and religious genius. And until the 
whole of the facts have received their rational and rea- 
sonable explanation at the hands of the theory that Christ 
was a creaturely religious genius, the humanitarian theory 
cannot yet be embraced as objectively true, in place of the 
theories which it would supersede. The time has not yet 
come, in fact, in which it is possible for scholarship to 
pronounce finally upon the problem which the personality 
of Jesus presents. Difficulties beset each of the three 
types of theory in terms of which a solution is in our time 
being sought. Perhaps which of these theories presents 
the lightest difficulties, or the difficulties which seem at 
present the most likely to be surmounted, is a question 
which different persons would answer differently, accord- 
ing to their metaphysical or anti-metaphysical precon- 
ceptions. It does not follow that the solution which 
appears most likely to a given passing generation to prove 
true, is the one which to another succeeding generation 
will commend itself as final. But it would seem to an 
outside observer, making himself as impartial as he is able, 
that for the present the trend of recent thought is in the 
direction of a humanitarian explanation. What may be 
called the ecumenical interpretation, in its unamended 
form, has ceased to appeal to many within the Church, 
because it implies conceptions which are alien to present 
modes of thinking; and the somewhat vacillating attempts 
at restatement of it which have been forthcoming appear 
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to tend somewhat in the humanitarian direction, even 
when a humanitarian explanation is expressly disavowed. 
I have endeavoured in this and my preceding article to 
discriminate between tendencies which may fairly safely 
be attributed to the psychological climate of to-day and 
tendencies which seem to indicate the pressure of serious 
objective difficulties; but perhaps this distinction is after 
all only relative. I have further endeavoured impartially 
to describe those of the latter kind as they present them- 
selves in recent literature. Indeed little more is possible; 
prophecy would be unbecoming in the present conflicting 
state of opinion. Already we have witnessed attempts 
to build a Christian theology on other foundations than 
either historical fact or metaphysics, e.g., on value- 
judgments and present individual religious experience. 
But some facts are as yet too obstinate to be disregarded, 
and metaphysic of some sort is necessarily implied in every 
attempt to get rid of metaphysic of other sorts. If the 
outstanding rocks of apparent fact ever shall at length be 
submerged in the advancing (and receding) tide of his- 
torical criticism, and the time-honoured traditional 
theology have to be superseded, it will not, I venture to 
think, be by subjectivism, or by reliance on the moral 
consciousness alone, that the theology and metaphysic 
implied in the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s 
Prayer, will receive their objective justification; it will 
rather be in a philosophy of the self, the world, and God, 
such as is the outcome of reflection on the whole sphere of 
human experience. This, however, is to imagine a situa- 
tion which cannot be said to confront us as yet. The 
self-consciousness of Jesus is by no means resolved by 
critical investigation into a fictitious invention; and fact 
is none the less fact for the inability of our forthcoming 
concepts to comprehend it. They may change like a 
vesture; and, indeed, who will venture at this present 
hour to say that our knowledge of personality, on which 
our existing concepts are based, is final or complete? 
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Fact, on the other hand, if so be it is fact, continues in one 
stay and “its years shall not fail,” though its conceptual 
earments need to be replaced from generation to genera- 
tion. It may so be—and this would seem to be the case 
in the present transitional age—that the fashions of a 
given time are alla misfit. This accounts for the difficulty 
which our generation experiences when confronted with 
the problem of reconstruction. As I have repeatedly 
emphasized, it looks as if for the present any universally 
acceptable reconstruction of fundamental Christian doc- 
trines is not feasible. We feel the need of it, doubtless, 
with some natural impatience; but perhaps all we can 
now do in that direction is to prepare for it by clarifying 
such thought as has hitherto been forthcoming, whether 
ancient or recent. One thing certainly we must not do— 
sit loose to apparent facts which have been the basis of 
the effective convictions of generations and which sober 
criticism has not dissolved, merely because we may not be 
able to assimilate them to our conceptual apparatus, 
which we have every reason to believe from our study of 
history to be provisional and supersedible. 
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Respecting the Japanese 
Conscience 


By Pierre Batirrou, Lirt.D., 


Canon of Notre-Dame, Paris. 


During the month of July, 1919, a dignitary in Rome 
honoured me with the following letter which has been the 
occasion of research the results of which are given here. 


Rome. July 10, 1919. 


Commander Yamamoto has often told me how much he was 
struck with the resemblance of Japanese paganism to the paganism 
of the Roman Empire of the first centuries. In reading Le culte 
rendu aux empereurs romains (The Worship Offered to the Roman 
Emperors) by Abbé Beurlier, p. 283ff and La religion romaine (Roman 
Religion) by Gaston Boissier, vol. i, pp. 149-183ff, it seemed to me 
that very useful lessons might be learnt as to the methods to be fol- 
lowed in Japan. 

The situation appears much the same in Japan with regard to 
shintoism or the worship of the emperor and the imperial ancestors 
as with the worship of the Roman emperors. In Japan we had the 
pagan period with its different modifications, and at the present time 
a period much resembling what Roman worship became under the 
Christian emperors from Constantine to the following century. In 
Japan, as happened in Rome, the government has several times 
officially asserted that it is not a question of religious worship but of 
honour rendered the emperor and the soldiers who died for their 
country, and a sign of patriotism. Cultured Japanese people no 
longer believe in the divinity of the emperor, and regard the ceremo- 
nies imposed as patriotic and not religious. It is true that some still 
believe in the adoration of the empeior. Evolution, however, seems 
GON So & 

At present the government imposes ceremonies before the shinto 
temples: first, salutations before the temple, which does not contain 
the figure but the mirror and the sword; second, one must above all 
drink sake, which is called holy wine. 

A new law is to be passed shortly, and if Catholics refuse to submit 
to the ceremonies enjoined their schoois will be closed and Christian 
soldiers and employees of the government will be dismissed. The 
missionaries are divided on the question whether it is possible to 
submit to these ceremonies, and you know how difficult it is for mis- 
sionaries to make scientific historical studies. 
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What was tolerated with regard to the worship of the Christian 
emperors in Rome might throw light on this matter, as well as the 
permission granted to eat of the food offered to idols. . . . 

It seems to me, Monseigneur, that if you would study these 
questions, it would be possible for you to render great service to the 
apostolate in Japan; and, knowing your great zeal, I do not fear to 
beg you to undertake this work. 

Yours, ete. 


In May, 1920, I answered my correspondent in Rome, 
sending him a paper the most important parts of which are 
here given. 


II 


What we call worship of the emperors in the religious 
history of the Roman Empire is the sum of divine worship 
offered to the emperors. This was paid to deceased 
emperors. ‘The deification of the deceased was celebrated 
by virtue of a decision of the Senate. Through this deifi- 
cation the deceased became a tutelar deity of the Empire: 
and was raised to the rank of the divi. Empresses 
received the honour of deification and the title of divae. 
Second, the emperor while still alive, had like all other 
living persons his genius. Taking an oath by the genius 
of the prince was a form of religious homage. Third, the 
worship of Rome and Augustus was doubtless the abstract 
cult of Roman power, but in this cult Augustus was 
always the ruling prince; the person of the emperor thus 
became an object of adoration. In the worship of the 
emperors the temples were called the temples of the 
priesthood, the sacrifices, the feasts. It is sufficient for 
us thus to recall the principal features of an institution 
which is one of the best known of the Roman Empire. 

In spite of persecutions, the Christians of the first three 
centuries professed the duty of submission to the prince 
and governors, in a word, to Roman rule; but in this 
submission they reserved the rights of religious conscience. 
Loyalty to the State was combined with a refusal to 
submit to the idolatrous worship of the emperor imposed 
by the imperial cult. It has been said that Christianity 
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was indifferent to politics, but the deification of the 
Caesars was from the first day an abomination to them. 

The Jews, who were quite as refractory with regard to 
the worship of the emperors, by virtue of the same religious 
principle, had legal franchises which protected them from 
persecution. Moreover, Josephus tells that not long after 
the siege of Jerusalem, there was a rebellion in Egypt of 
Jews who refused to give to the emperor the title of Lord 
(Seordrns) (Bell. vii, 10, p. 418-419), and they died, even 
their children, rather than betray their faith. 

“For though there be that are called gods, whether in 
heaven or in earth (as there be gods many, and lords 
many), but to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in Him” (I Cor. 8:5-6). 
Thus spoke St. Paul to the Corinthians; he knew that the 
titles of diz and domini were lavished, and we are war- 
ranted in assuming that St. Paul was thinking specially 
of the worship of the emperors. Let us recall that the 
pagans, speaking of an emperor such as Domitian or 
Antoninus Pius, said: Dominus et deus noster, and that 
Aurelian desires to proclaim himself deus et dominus natus. 
The Christian knew one Deus alone, one Dominus only. 
“Tf you ask me why I do not adore the emperor, I answer 
that he was not made to be adored, but to be honoured, for 
he is not God, but man” (Ad Autolyc. i, 11). In these 
terms, the treatise of Theophilus to Autolycus, some time 
after Marcus Aurelius, witnesses to the fact that the 
emperor is worshipped, and that Christians refuse to 
participate in this adoration, being willing to render to 
the prince the honour only that in conscience they owe 
him. Speaking of public authorities, St. Paul had said: 
“Render to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to 
whom honour” (Rom. 13:7). The emperor living at the 
time this epistle was written was Claudius. Had he been 
a parricide like Nero, the Christians would no less have 
owed honour (ru), not to his person, but to the 
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authority which God had bestowed on him, and according 
to all appearance it is of Nero even that St. Paul wrote: 
“Fear God, honour the king” (I Peter 2:17). It was 
impossible to confuse what was due to Caesar and what 
was due to God. “We worship (mpooxvvotper) God 
alone,” writes St. Justin, “but for the rest, we serve you 
with joy, we proclaim you princes (Bacvdeis) and chiefs 
of men, and we pray (God) that with the imperial power 
(Baowtxns Suvayews) you may have (the gift of) wisdom 
and (of) counsel” (I A polog., xvii, 3). 

The Christians, then, were never rebellious, but their 
religion was interdicted by law, and had it not been the 
refusal of the Christians to render to the emperor adora- 
tion in accordance with the cult of the emperors would 
have sufficed to bring them into conflict with the Roman 
public authority of which this worship was an integral 
part. From the beginning of the second century we find 
that the refusal of Christians to take part in the worship 
of the emperor led to martyrdom. Pliny the Younger, 
governor of Pontus and Bithynia, calls upon the Christians 
who appear before him to forswear Christ and offer 
incense and wine to the images of the gods, among which 
is the image of the Emperor Trajan. On these terms only 
will they be set free. The image of the emperor would 
not have been placed among the images of the gods, 
it would not have been an object of idolatry, but for the 
fact that devotion to the genius of the emperor was in- 
separable from devotion to the imago principis. The 
Christians, examined by Pliny, encountered pain of death 
if they refused the incense and the wine, and they apos- 
tatized if they yielded. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna 
and martyr in 155, is summoned “‘to swear by the fortune 
(rixn) of Caesar” and to forswear Christ (Martyr. 
Polyc., 9). He refuses and is put to death for his refusal. 
In 180 the Scillitan martyrs were put to the same test by 
Saturninus, the pro-consul, who addressed these words to 
them: “We too have a religion, and our religion is a simple 
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one; we swear by the genius of our lord and emperor; we 
pray for his health; and this is what you ought to do: 
Iuramus per genium Domini nostri imperatoris.” The 
martyrs replied: ‘‘We render to Caesar the honour due to 
Caesar, but we fear God: Honorem Caesari quasi Caesari, 
timorem autem Deo” (Passio Scillitan., 3 and 9). We 
could give many similar accounts of the sufferings of the 
martyrs of the third century. 

The persecution of Decius inaugurated a system of 
certificates of sacrifice: a libellus, an attestation of sacri- 
fice, was presented to the magistrate who investigated, 
and the libellus when produced implied a case of non-suit. 
Many Christians thought it permissible to buy a cer- 
tificate, without consenting to the sacrifice, a stratagem 
which might appear innocent. The Church was more 
severe; it distinguished the lapsi from the lbellatici, 
but it held the libellatict guilty, and St. Cyprian con- 
demned them for having soiled their consciences by an 
appearance of idolatry. He admits, however, that their 
fault is excusable, and that they should be welcomed to 
do penance. Here an evolution may be foreseen. 

Could not the honour accorded Caesar by the Chris- 
tians have been made to accommodate itself to certain 
terms in use in the worship of the emperors? Might it 
not be possible to distinguish between terms irreconcile- 
able with the Christian faith, and terms that might be 
tolerated, on condition that their sense was determined? 
Tertullian teaches that Christians could not swear by the 
genius of Caesar, for genius is equal to demon. This 
reserve is fully justified; has not the genius Augustt in 
fact its special place in the sacrariwm of every house? 
The same Tertullian, who cannot be suspected of laxity, 
nevertheless agrees that the emperors be called domini, 
on condition that this title is not regarded as a divine 
title: “I will call the emperor dominus, but giving this 
word its accepted meaning, and when I am not constrained 
to use dominus in the sense of deus” (Apologet., 34). 
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Nevertheless, St. Paul said: “There is but one Lord 
Jesus Christ”: Képios “Inoots, and the Church repeats: 
“T believe in one God the Father Almighty, and in one 
Lord Jesus Christ.” With St. Paul the two words 6eés 
and x«vpios are equally sacred and cannot without 
blasphemy be ascribed to man.!’ But the meaning given 
to the word xtpios by the Jews and consequently by 
Christianity does not preclude general acceptations: 
Kipue, domine, is used in greeting or addressing persons 
of honour; «bpios, dominus is used, and construing it, 
the genitive signifies the master of a slave, the owner 
of some land, the sovereign. If the word dominus is 
considered equivocal, one might avail oneself of that fact 
to retain the political sense and exclude the idolatrous 
meaning of the word. This is an important distinction, 
proving that Christianity, even with the uncompromising 
spirit of a Tertullian, is disposed to lend itself to con- 
cessions regarding form, and does not fear such words 
when they have a meaning that is acceptable. 

A similar concession was permitted by the Council of 
Elvira at the beginning of the fourth century—in 306. 
We know that in the religion of Rome there was no priest- 
hood in the accepted sense of the word: the priests were 
but lay-men delegated to a part in the liturgy; and it was 
the same in the adoration of the emperors. The municipal 
priests of the adoration of the emperors bore the name of 
flamines: the province had its flamen provinciae. The 
flamenship is an honour bestowed by the city or the 
province on a rich and respected citizen, a gratuitous but 
onerous honour, for the person elected is expected to 
contribute a large sum to the city treasury, to give the 
games, public feasts, to make distributions of money, ete. 
But the flamenship required that its holder should preside 
at the sacrifices offered in honour of the emperors. Could 
or should Christians who occupied an important position 
in their city or province evade the flamenship ? 

1 Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, p. 256. 
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The Council of Elvira solves this question of conscience: 
it forbids Christians to take part in a sacrifice, and also 
to participate in games which may be accompanied by 
homicide (as the contests of the gladiators) or prove 
immodest (as certain plays in the theatre). The faithful 
who are guilty of such transgressions will be excom- 
municated without hope of remission during their life- 
time. Those who have only contributed to the cost 
of the forbidden sacrifices and games will be excommuni- 
cated, but may be absolved at the point of death. Those 
who, having accepted the flamenship, are content to 
wear the insignia (corona) but have neither sacrificed nor 
borne the cost of a sacrifice, will be suspended from 
communion for two years only. The council does not take 
it upon itself to forbid the flamenship entirely to the 
faithful. It states that idolatry and homicide are 
transgressions which result in excommunication, an 
excommunication which the Church refuses to remove, 
and which is the most rigorous form of penitential dis- 
cipline. But the council is very lenient to the Christian 
flamen who has only worn the crown of flamenship: 
this is a grave concession, which a Tertullian (a Mon- 
tanist, it is true) a century earlier would have vehemently 
emphasized. 

Tertullian had not foreseen that the line separating 
Christian discipline from idolatry was liable to shift 
through the laicization of idolatry. A day was to 
come when the sacrifices would be abolished by an 
emperor who had been converted to Christianity, and 
the flamenship would become a simple civil distinction 
without any religious character, after the manner of 
our orders of knighthood which have nothing of a 
military character. 

The conversion of Constantine should have brought 
about the abolition of the cult of the emperors enforced 
by Diocletian. But what a blow would such a radical 
change have been to the sovereignty of the emperor! 
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The Roman world could not pass without gradual 
transition to the new order; and the new order even 
had an interest in perpetuating those forms of the 
cult compatible with the Christian conscience of the 
ruler. Constantine, who seems to have taken counsel 
with himself only, laid down the principles of the new 
order. 

In the cult of the emperors, Constantine, since he 
was the god who was honoured, could refuse the honours 
that did not seem acceptable to him, and this he did. The 
Vita Constantini (iv, 16) relates that he made a law 
against the placing of his portrait in the temples of idols. 
The thought which inspired this law is to remove every- 
thing that might seem to liken the person of the emperor 
to a pagan divinity, as well as to avoid drawing upon 
him idolatrous worship. The same thought is found in a 
monument of inscriptions, certain of which date from 327, 
and others from 333 to 337. The inhabitants of Spello 
(Hispellum) in Umbria decided to raise a temple to the 
gens Flavia, that is to say, to the family of Constantine, 
that they might have occasion for games every year. 
Constantine granted the request of the city of Spello, 
with the restriction, however, that the temple should not 
be defiled by any false superstitions (ne aedes nostro 
nomini dedicata cuiusquam contagiosae superstitions frau- 
dibus polluatur).? Constantine, a sincere Christian, even 
if he was not already baptized, agreed that the temple be 
dedicated to his name (nomen) or to that of his family. 
It should be noted that he says nomen, not numen. He 
permits the games to be held, evidently on the anniversary 
of his birth. Without doubt he assumes that the function 
of a municipal priesthood implies the celebration of the 
games associated with it. But he prohibits any act of 
idolatry, and we see with what energetic words he ex- 
presses his horror of it. He agrees to a temple, to a 
priesthood, but not to idolatry. Under the name of 


2P, Batiffol. 
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idolatry or swperstitio we understand, with St. Augustine, 
sacrifice, because sacrifice is reserved to God alone.?® 

Thus the principle is laid down that the cult of a pagan 
institution and its pagan signification, its temples, its 
priesthood, its feasts, may be retained, on condition that 
every act of real idolatry is excluded. Constantine 
believes that temples, priests, feasts perpetuate the ex- 
pression of the homage paid to the majesty of the emperor 
and maintain the loyalty of the subject. To this con- 
sideration of a political and monarchical nature con- 
siderations less dependent on local interest might be 
added, but the principle will not vary. A law of Con- 
stantius IT and of Constans, in 346, provides that temples 
situated extra muros may be allowed to stand, because 
there are connected with these temples games of the 
circus and gladiatorial contests, and the Roman people 
should not be deprived of the pleasure of their accustomed 
festivals. Indulgence then is shown to the combats of 
the gladiators, but the prohibition of all idolatrous prac- 
tices remains, and the two emperors, sons of Constantine, 
are careful to repeat, “‘onmis swperstitio penitus eruenda.” 

These games imply a priesthood, therefore the priest- 
hood survives the cult, particularly the cult of the 
emperors. We find that until the beginning of the fifth 
century there existed provincial flamens or sacerdotes 
provinciae, elected as of old by the provincial assembly 
which also survived. Sacerdotales (this is the name 
retained by the sacerdotes provinciae after resigning their 
functions) are met with in Africa in Christian epigraphy, 
especially among the Donatists, but among Catholics 
also, such as Tulius Adeodatus a sacerdotalis, noticed in 
the mosaic of a Christian basilica in Cuicul; even flamines 


* Augustine, Civ. Dei, x, 4: “Sacrifictwm certe nullus hominum est 
qui audeat dicere deberi nisi deo. Multa denique de cultu divino 
usurpata sunt, quae honoribus deferrentur humanis, sive humilitate 
nimia sive adulatione pestifera; ita tamen ut quibus ea deferrentur 
homines haberentur qui dicuntur colendi et venerandt, si autem multum 
eis additur, et adorandi: quis vero sacrificandum censuit nisi ei quem 
deum, aut scivit, aut putavit, aut finxit?” 
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perpetut (old municipal flamens) who add to their title 
the epithet christianus are to be met with. Without 
doubt ecclesiastical authority showed little favour to this 
participation of the faithful in the priesthood, however 
laicized it may have been; it was aware that the priests 
enjoyed civil immunities, privilegia, the accompanying 
advantages of which are only too tempting. They con- 
demn the rashness which leads Christians to solicit and 
accept them, even to escape the excessive charges of the 
treasury, “propter publicarum necessitatum molestias de- 
clinandas”’; they lament the falls to which Christians 
have been reduced who have not been strong enough to 
resist the temptation, “ef, quia non omnes fortes inven- 
wuntur, etiam sub principibus christianis plerique sunt 
lapsi,”’—it is St. Ambrose who speaks (Kptstul., xvii, 2). 
Nevertheless, he does not absolutely prohibit. Why? 
Because it is no longer necessary. Whether the flamen 
is a Christian or not, the cult of the emperors is devoid 
of idolatrous rites, and this fact is recalled by a law of 
Honorius in 399. We have abolished pagan rites, he says, 
“profanos ritus iam salubri lege submovimus,”’ we will not 
abolish the meetings of the citizens for feasts and public 
rejoicings, “‘festos conventus civium et communem omnium 
laetitiam non patimur submoveri”’; therefore these feasts 
may be celebrated in conformity with ancient custom 
“secundum veterem consuetudinem,” it being well under- 
stood that there shall be no sacrifice or idolatrous rite of 
any sort, “absque ullo sacrificio atque ulla superstitione 
damnabilv.””* 

Therefore, omnis superstitio penitus eruenda, and, by 
virtue of this principle, every act implying the idolatrous 
cult of the person of the emperor is to be suppressed. 
However, from the time the principle was formulated, it 
seems that even the most scrupulous emperors, such as 
Gratian and Theodosius, accepted homage, which really, 
if not formally, appears to us sometimes to justify the 
reproach of political idolatry. The Church did not take 


4 Cod. Theod., xvi, 10, 17. 
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exception to this, believing that all that is a matter of 
ceremony and prescribed form is conventional, and that 
agreement on the fundamental principle is the essential. 

In the account of the funeral of Constantine we see 
how the author of the Vita Constantini (iv, 67) took no 
offense that dignitaries of the army, of the imperial court, 
of the senate rendered the homage of the mpooxtyyats to 
the deceased, bowing to him with bended knee. This is 
the rite of adoration which was customary at the imperial 
court from the time of Diocletian, as we learn from 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xv, 5,18). To adore the emperor 
was the privilege of certain high offices: a law of Honorius 
and Theodosius IT, in 413, speaks of the tribunt scholarum 
who have for a long time merited the faculty of adoring 
the prince, “adorandi principis facultatem antiquitus 
meruerunt.”> The same emperors, in 422, treating of the 
praepositus sacri cubiculi, confirm the honour accorded to 
the officials to adore the person of the emperor, “nostrae 
serenttatis adoraturt admittuntur imperium.® 

We must believe that the prince was no longer regarded 
as a god, for the Christians of the fourth and fifth centuries 
do not seem to have been offended at the adoratio of the 
prince. The adoratio then became respectful homage 
rendered to a sovereign authority. 

St. Ambrose mentions the images of the princes in 
bronze and marble which are adored, “ab hominibus 
adorantur.”7 On certain days these portraits were 
crowned, and St. Ambrose speaks with indifference of 
this homage as an honour paid the majesty of the prince: 
“@Qut enim coronat imaginem imperatoris, utique illam 
honorat cuius imaginem coronavit” (In psalm. exviii, x, 25). 

St. Jerome, who had not been a government official 
like St. Ambrose, is more severe than he. King Nebu- 

5 Ibid., vi, 1 (p. 265). 

° [bid., vi, 8, 1 (p. 261). Compare 24. 3 (p. 274); vii, 1, 7 (p. 310); 
xii, 1, 70 (p. 680). The adoration of the purple is seen at the court 
of Theodoric. Cassiodor., Variae, xi, 20 and 31 (ed. Mommsen, pp. 


346-348). 7 
7 In Hexaemeron, vi, 57. 
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chadnezzar, he says, wished a statue of himself to be 
adored, but Daniel refused to obey, for the cultores Det 
knew nothing of the adoration of a statue of ‘the king, 
“eam adorare non debent.” He does not inquire whether 
the adoration had the same significance at the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar as at the time of Theodosius. He 
applies to his contemporaries the rule laid down by 
Daniel: “Ergo et iudices et principes saeculi, qui impera- 
torum statuas adorant et imagines, hoc se facere intellegant 
quod tres puert facere nolentes placuerunt Deo” (In Daniel, 
ii, 18). It will be inferred from these words of St. 
Jerome that the adoration of imagines of the emperor 
was a duty of the governors of the provinces (iudices) 
and in general of the dignitaries of the empire (principes 
saecult). In this connection we may recall that among 
the insignia of the officials of the Notitia dignitatum (in 
427) there figures the portrait of the emperor, draped with 
a coloured cloth, with four tapers in their stands. We 
may also recall that the portrait of the prince was 
attached to the staff of the ensigns or military szgna 
and thus associated with the ancient worship of ensigns. 
Adoration of the prince, adoration of his portraits— 
these two acts must have been emptied of all idolatry, 
for they did not excite either the scruples of a Theodosius 
or the protests of a St. Ambrose. The bishop of Milan, 
who opposed with such force the project of Valentinian 
II to re-establish in the court of the Roman Senate an 
altar to Victory, saw no sacrilege in the homage paid to 
the person or images of the emperor “Blessed be God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has given you 
the Roman Empire,” writes the Council of Aquileia of 
381 through St. Ambrose to Gratian, Valentinian II and 
Theodosius, ‘“‘and blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
in His goodness, protects your reign.” This consideration 
sufficed to justify the sublime respect paid to the prince. 
This veneration was continued and amplified in the 
ceremonial of Byzantium. We will mention one instance 
mly. Pope John I (523-526), the first pope to go to 
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Constantinople, did not protest on seeing the Emperor 
Justin pay “to the Vicar of the blessed Apostle Peter” 
the homage of adoration: ‘“‘Justinus Augustus, dans 
honorem Deo, humiliavit se pronus et adoravit beatissimum 
Iohannem papam” (Lib. pontif., vol. i, p. 275). The 
Roman historiographer whom we quote protests no 
longer, he considers the homage rendered to the pope as 
honour paid to God, ‘“‘dans honorem Deo.” On Christmas 
Day, 800, when Charles the Great received the imperial 
crown at the hands of Pope Leo III, the new emperor is 
greeted with the singing of the laudes (Christus vineit, 
etc.), and when the chant is ended the pope renders him 
the homage of adoration customary with emperors of 
earlier times: “‘ Post laudes ab Apostolico more antiquorum 
principum adoratus est,’ if we may believe the Annales 
Laurissenses (Ibid., vol. ii, p. 37). By so doing Pope Leo 
III rendered honour to God for the coronation of the 
emperor, and consecrated the maxim dear to the Middle 
Ages that the prince is a Deo coronatus.® 


Il 


Other survivals of the imperial cult have been preserved 
in many expressions, without causing offense to the 
Church, which leads us to suppose that she saw no offense 
to God and the Catholic faith. 

For the Romans the taking of an oath was a religious 
act, and, as we have seen, the divinity of the emperor 
had in this a share. Tertullian even laughed at the 
pagans of his day for respecting the divinity of the 


8 W. Sickel, Gétting. Gel. Anzeig. (in connection with vol. vi of the 
Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte by Waitz), 1901, pp. 385-387. There 
still remain traces of this adoratio in the ceremonial ofthe conclave— 
the three reverences to newly elected cardinals, see L. Lector, Le 
Conclave, 1894, p. 648: “In liturgical language the ceremony of 
reverence is frequently designated by the name of adoration. .. . 
Protestant controversy on “the adoration of the pope’ has therefore 
always been based on an unfortunate play on words.” It appears 
that the genuflexion to the bishop in the ceremonial of today is a sur- 
vival of the Roman adoratio. : 
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mperor more than that of the greater gods in their 
yaths: “You regard Caesar with more fear than Jupiter, 
nd you forswear yourselves sooner by all the gods than 
yy the genius of Caesar” (Apologet., 28). The word 
enius was the synonym for false god (Aug. Civ. Det, vii, 
3), for demon (Min. Fel., Octav., 29); it could not be used 
yy Christians. But the Christians could swear by the 
lealth of the emperor: the Old Testament permitted an 
ath by the health of the king (II Samuel, xi, 11 and xiv, 
9). At the martyrdom of Sts. Nicandor and Marcian 
it the time of Diocletian, when the judge threatened to 
leliver the two martyrs to death, Marcian replied: ‘‘ We 
ray you, by the health of the emperors, act quickly.” ® 
We need not, therefore, be astonished that the custom 
f swearing by the health of the emperor, as well as by 
he name of God, should have existed in the days of 
Jonstantine: a law of Arcadius and Theodosius in 395 
lealing with sworn agreements or promises under oath, 
nentions engagements that have been confirmed by 
nvocation of the name of God Almighty, and ais those . 
yy the invocation of the name of the prince” Re ad eae TH 
omina nostra placitis inserentes salutem principum con- 
rmationem initarum esse turaverint pactionum.’?° In 
11, Count Marcellinus, an imperial commissioner, in- 
iting the bishops, Donatist as well as Catholic, to the 
onference of Carthage, promises on oath to be an im- 
artial arbiter between them: he agrees “per admirabile 
rysterium Trinitatis, per incarnationis dominicae sacra- 
rentum, et per salutem supra memoratorum principum.” 1 
‘he oath by the health of the emperor was sufficient. 
Official phraseology preserved many contemporary 
xpressions relating to the cult of the emperors, which the 
‘hristian emperors did not feel it their duty to condemn. 
he title of Dominus, Dominus Noster, Domini Nostri con- 
nued to be the title of the emperors used in documents. 
The word numen, used to designate the imperial dignity 


9P. Allard, Persécution de Dioclétien, vol. I (1890), p. 126. 
10 Cod. Theod., ii, 9, 3. 
" Harduin, Concil., vol. i, p. 1053. 
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in the abstract, was not eliminated from official phrase- 
ology. There is no doubt that the high officials were still 
pagans long after the emperors had become Christian and 
strictly Christian. And it is well to note the tolerance of 
these emperors for a phraseology the theological sig- 
nification of which they repudiated while retaining the 
political sense. Even Justinian, in the edict in which he 
published the code bearing his name, in connection with 
instructions given to the juriconsults entrusted with its 
publication, allows the expression “‘a nostro numine 
mandatis.”’ 

It has been said that the term domus divina, as a desig- 
nation of the imperial family, still existed under Constan- 
tine and disappeared later. This is not quite correct, for 
I find it in 525 in a letter of Theodoric.” In the sixth 
century the palace of the emperor is styled divine (@etov 
madatiov) and the will of the emperor also divine 
(eta xedevors).2 In 381 a law of Gratian, Valentinian 
II and Theodosius excepted from the amnesty granted 
at Easter many categories of criminals, among others 
the coiners of false money, “sacrt orts wtmitator et 
diwinorum vultuum adpetitor.’'* The sacred face and 
the divine features are the face and features of the 
emperor. In 413 a law of Honorius and Theodosius II 
speaks of the divine table (divinae epulae), the table 
of the prince.!* In 438 the official minutes of the sitting 
of the Roman Senate for the publication of the Theodosian 
Code speak of the copies presented to the Senate by the 
divine hand: “Sua nobis manu divina tradi inssit”’: by 
divine hand, we must understand an order written by 
Theodosius II. In 515, in a letter (sacra) to Pope Hormis- 
das, the Emperor Anastasius speaks of his own divinae 
litterae, and in 518, writing to the same pope, the Emperor 
Justin speaks of his divini apices.1® 

2 Cassiod, Variae, v,9. Cf. vii, 43 and xii, 5. 

13 Cod. Iustin., I, 15, 2, act of Justin and Justinian, in 527. 

14 Cod. Theod., ix, 38, 6. 


1 Ibid., vi, 13. 
6 Coll. Avellan. Epistul. 125 and 143. 
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More remarkable is a letter of Valentinian III to 
Theodosius IL in 450, in which the very Christian 
Valentinian writes to his colleague styling him ‘Your 
Divinity: “Ad perfectiorem agnitionem vestrae divinitatis, 
ireximus etiam gesta ... "7 This expression does not 
stand alone. In an edict of the Emperors Leo and Zeno 
n 474 we read with surprise: ‘ . adorata nostrae 
liwinitatis purpura.” }8 

The word aeternitas resembled the word divinitas in its 
ise. Ammianus Marcellinus (xv, 1, 3) laughs at Con- 
stance II for affecting to say when speaking of himself: 
Aeternitas mea. But the officials of Constantine also 
spoke of the eternity of their emperor. In 450 Theo- 
dosius II, writing to Galla Placidia of himself, said: 
“Nostra Aeternitas.” * The Roman Senate, assembled 
for the publication of the Theodosian Code, greeted the 
fidelity of the eternal princes, “aeternorum principum 
felicitas,” the eternal prince our Lord Valentinian III, 
“aeternus princeps Dominus noster Valentinianus,”’ the 
very sacred prince our Lord Theodosius I, “sacratissimus 
princeps Dominus noster Theodosius’’; the Senate decides 
to acclaim the orders of the eternal princes, “‘acternorum 
principum praeceptis consentanea devotione pareamus.” 
In the same way Rome was said to be eternal: in 419 
Honorius writes “‘sancto ac venerabilt Bontfatio papae 
Urbis aeternae.’?° And do we not still call Rome the 
Eternal City, without sacrificing to the cult of Rome and 
Augustus? 

If that which belonged to the prince or was of the 
prince could be termed divine, we shall not be surprised 
to find that sacred was used as a synonym for divine. 
[t may even be said that sacred was preferred to divine. 
A law of Valentinian, Valens and Gratian of 374 forbids 
the governors of provinces (tudices) to compel artists to 
paint portraits of the emperors gratuitously, “‘sacros 

17 Inter S. Leo., Epistul. LV. 

18 Cod. Tustinian., xii, 29. 3. 


19 Inter S. Leo., Epistul. LXIII. 
20 Coll. Avellan. Epistul., 37. 
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vultus.” 2! Valentinian III and Marcian, writing to Pope — 
St. Leo in 450, speak of the sacred letters they write 
to His Holiness, “sacrae litterae.”” And it was not 
customary to speak otherwise at the time of Gratian, 
Valentinian II and Theodosius. It should be remem- 
bered that this is the language of chancelleries and 
officials, and that the Catholic bishops did not habitually 
use it. At the Council of Aquileia in 381, where St. 
Ambrose led the debates, the imperial letter is read by 
virtue of which the council assembled; scriptum impervale, 
imperatoris praeceptum, says Ambrose; ‘“‘lectio sacra,” 
says the Arian bishop Palladius, against whom the council 
is acting. There is reason to believe that Ambrose re- 
served to the Holy Scriptures the qualifications sacred and 
divine. 

The expression sacrum palatium is used for the imperial 
palace in a letter of the Emperor Anastasius to Pope 
Hormisdas in 516. The same letter mentions the advice 
of the emperor: ‘“‘Severianum v. c. comitem sacri nostro 
consistori. The word oraculum serves to denote a 
decision of the emperor, in a law of Valentinian II, 
Theodosius and Arcadius in 389, for instance; this sense 
does not in any way clash with its use by Pope Agapetus 
in writing to Justinian in 535; St. Avitus in 516 uses it 
to denote a decision of Pope Hormisdas, “‘oraculo beatis- 
sumae responsionis.”” 7 

Under the Christian emperors apotheosis could no 
longer be celebrated. And yet the Emperor Constantine 
was still represented on medals as being carried to heaven 
in a chariot, with a hand stretched out from heaven to 
welcome him. Beurlier observes that Constantine is the 


21 Cod. Theod. xiii, 4, 4. 

2 Inter S. Leo., Epistul. LX XIII, LX XVI. 

8 Cod. Theod., xvi, 5, 17. Coll. Avellan. Epistul. 18, 136. The 
humanists of the Renaissance found a new use for these old words. 
Following their example we speak of the Sacred College, the Sacred 
Consistory, the Sacred Palace, the Sacred Congregations, and the 
oral decisions of the Pope bear the name of oracula. No one is 
offended that the title of Pontifec Maximus should be given to the 
successor of St. Peter. 
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last prince in whose honour medals of consecration exist. 
Valentinian I was in reality the last emperor to be 
officially “consecrated,” and it is, therefore, supposed 
that the discontinuance of consecration was a conse- 
quence of the abolition of the function of Pontifex Maximus 
by the Emperor Gratian. De Rossi believes, however, 
that the Senate still persisted in “‘consecrating” the 
emperors to whom it had reason to be grateful. In 
confirmation of this he quotes the following inscription 
referring to the Emperor Theodosius, father of Arcadius 
and Honorius: 


MARTIA THEUDOSIUM DOMINORUM ROMA 
PARENTEM AETHERIO DIVUM VENERANS 
SACRAVIT IN ORBE 


Few emperors were more truly Christian than Theo- 
dosius and his two sons, and, thanks to St. Ambrose, 
we know that the great majority of the Senate was at that 
time composed of Christians. De Rossi, therefore, 
explains the homage paid to Theodosius by the Senate 
of Rome as purely civil. ‘‘Haec nempe consecratio quasv 
cwilis quidam honor habita hac aetate est; et nescio quo ritu 
demortut imperatoris in caelum recepti proposita imagine 
peractam illam censeo, quemadmodum viwentium Augus- 
torum imagines civilt cultu honorart per haec tempora con- 
suevisse vulgo notissimum.” The consecration had then 
been freed of the pagan meaning it had at the time of 
Constantius Chlorus, to which Eusebius witnesses when 
he says that the father of Constantine was ranked with 
the gods and after his death judged worthy of all the 
honour that could be bestowed on an emperor (H/. E., 
viii, 13, 12). 

The apotheosis added the deceased to the number of 
the divi. It is curious that even when the apotheosis was 
abolished there were still divi. A list exists in which 
we note the names of Constantine, his sons, Julian, 
Jovian, Valentinian I, Valens, Gratian, Valentinian IT, 
Theodosius, Arcadius, Honorius, etc. In the edict of 
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Theodosius II and Valentinian III read in the Senate 
of Rome in 438, for the promulgation of the Theodosian 
Code, Constantine and divi princeps who followed him are 
spoken of. ‘ Divi parentes nostri,’ we read in another edict 
of Theodosius If and Valentinian III of 445.% And 
the Emperor Marcian, writing to Pope St. Leo in 451, 
said of the great Theodosius: “Sub divo Theodosio 
maiore.” > In the sixth century, in 591, the bishops of 
Istria, writing to the Emperor Maurice, mention the 
divine memory of Theodosius II, Marcian and Justinian: 
. divae memoriae Theodosio tuniori, . . . dwae- 
memoriae Marcianus imperator, . . . divae memoriae 
Tustianiant principis.” *° 


IV 


The preceding pages will, we think, have thrown light 
on the evolution which the worship of Augustus under-_ 
went and which changed the religious worship it was 
at the beginning into a ceremonial form and a language 
of the court. So long as it was a religious cult, it was_ 
for the Christians of the first three centuries an idolatry 
which they rejected—at the risk of martyrdom. The 
first condition of the conversion of the emperors to 
Christianity was the repudiation of the idolatry of which 
they were the object. This repudiation was absolute and 
public, it was declared by law: “‘Omnis superstitio penitus 
eruenda.” 

On the one hand, however, we find that some forms of 
the old cult remain, forms which appear to perpetuate 
the idolatrous homage rendered to the emperor, as the 
adoration of his person and his images, and the persistence 
of titles which are in reality divine attributes. On the 
other hand, we find that without practising these forms 


*4 Inter S. Leo., Epistul. xi. 

* Ibid, C. The word divus, as a synonym of sanctus, is not the 
language of early Christianity. The use of divus for sanctus does not 
appear till the Renaissance, and only became current at the end of 
the sixteenth or even seventeenth century. 

*° Inter Gregor. Epistult., edited by Ewald, vol. i, pp. 18, 19. 
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and this language in general, the Church is not offended 
by them, does not condemn but rather tolerates them, 
and that princes known for their sincere and enlightened 
piety accept them. This apparent contradiction can 
only be explained if we suppose that these survivals of the 
pagan imperial cult, freed from the swperstitio which had 
made it unacceptable in earlier times, take upon them- 
selves a signification that is purely civil and political. 

At the time of Theodosius and Justinian the Church 
did not reject this interpretation. Has she become more 
_rigorous since those days? 

In the famous question of Chinese rites, Pope Clement 
XI by his bull of 1715 declared that honours rendered to 
the dead were not prohibited, on condition that there be 
no superstitio—no appearance of superstitio, but that they 
be maintained within the limits of civil and political rites, 
“quae vere superstitiosa non sint, ne superstitionis speciem 
prae se ferant, sed intra limites civilium et politicorum 
rituum contineantur.”” It should be noticed that Clement 
XI, more severe than the Church of the time of Theodo- 
sius and Justinian, forbade even the appearance of 
superstitio. But he admits that there may be purely civil 
and political rites, and we may believe that these rites 
had become such, whether by the law which so declared 
them, or by a progressive evolution of opinion which 
little by little laicized them, and, religious as they origi- 
nally were, rendered them unreligious and indifferent. 

In speaking of evolution we admit the possibility of 
stages. This Clement XI well expresses when he con- 
demns as unacceptable the ceremonies, whether public 
or private, which cannot be distinguished from the super- 
stition: ‘“‘Ita peragi comperta sunt ut a superstitione 
separart nequeant.” A Christian cannot, he would have 
protested, take part in them, openly or secretly, provided 
he does not see in them a civil and political act of honour 
paid to the dead, from whom he requests nothing, 
“nraemissa publica vel secreta protesiatione se non religroso, 
sed civili ac politico tantum cultu erga defunctos ila praes- 
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tare, nec ab eis quidquam petere aut sperare.”*” The 
Christian cannot forestall the process of making official 
and popular rites a lay form; he will not be authorized to 
participate in them till his lawful pastors hold that such 
participation cannot be misunderstood nor cause a 
scandal. Is the cult that Japanese Shintoism renders to 
the dead and to the elements a cult in which Christians 
can be authorized to participate? 

In Paris in 1919 Commander Yamamoto said to us: 
“The dead who have been deified and the deified elements 
are called Kami in Japanese, which simply signifies 
above or higher. The Emperor Meiji died and a temple 
was built to him; General Noghi committed suicide and 
was at once venerated as a Kami. All members of the 
imperial family, all heroes, all famous men are worshipped 
publicly in their temples, and families pay privately the 
reverence they owe to their dead members, private Kam. 
There is good reason to call Japan the Shinkeku, the 
country of the gods; in fact, it is said that there are eight 
million gods in the Shinto, and the people are proud of 
this. But in this religion there is no dogma, no heaven 
and no hell. The temples are for the most part situated 
on the top of a mountain or in the depths of the woods. 
The ceremonies are very simple and austere; anyone 
dressed in religious costume can perform them. There 
are many scholars who declare that shintoism is not a 
religion, and that consequently the ceremonies held in the 
temples are strictly civil only.’’* And thirty years ago 
Mgr. Marnas wrote: “The gods of old Japan are dying, 
and the Mikado, however he may be respected by his 
people, is no longer worshipped.”’ 2° 

Commander Yamamoto told us further that ‘‘the 
government, with the approval of the shintoists, endeav- 


” La constitution de Clément «i, in J. Bruckner, art. “Chinois (Rites) ” 
in the Dictionnaire de théol. cath. by Vacant, vol. IL, col. 2382. 

*8 See J. Dahlman, “Les religions du Japon,” in Christus (1912) 
pp. 127-137. A. Brou, art. “Japon” in the Dictionnaire A pologé- 
ee II, pp. 1199-1210. _M. Revon, Le Shintoisme (Paris, 1905), 
p. 229. 

* F. Marnas, Conférence sur le Japon (Lyon, 1891), p. 46. 
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ours to convince the people that the shintoist ceremonies 
have nothing of a religious character, they are purely 
and simply civil, and seeks to enforce them. Directly or 
indirectly, it obliges us to take part in the shintoist 
ceremonies and festivals. The government orders us and 
our soldiers on certain days to worship the temple of 
heroes in a certain manner. Our contributions are 
demanded for the erection of temples in honour of famous 
personages of the Empire. I know of one who refused 
to respond to this appeal and felt himself constrained to 
hand in his resignation as an official. Our children, who 
do not wish to go to the temples, absent themselves from 
school on certain days contrary to the order of our 
governors. Because of our absence from certain official or 
private ceremonies, which frequently occur, our position 
is a very delicate one, and we are considered lacking in 
patriotism.” 

The case of the Japanese conscience has more than one 
analogy with that of Christians in the early history of the 
Church. It is not for an historian to be surprised at 
such a thing, and the right to seek in the past solutions 
that may apply to the problems of the present cannot be 
denied him. 

In shintoism we may set aside the worship paid to 
natural forces personified, such as light, fire, wind, the 
sea, rivers, mountains, for to all appearances this worship 
belongs to the category of superstitio and cannot be qual- 
ified as civil and political. *° 


30 Note here the Canon 23 of the Council of Arles in 452: “Si in, 
alicuius episcopi territorio infideles aut faculas accendunt, aut arbores, 
fontes, vel saxa venerentur, si hoc eruere neglexerit, sacrilegu reum se esse 
cognoscat,” Mansi, vol. vii, p. 881. Space does not suffice to speak 
of the indulgent measures recommended to missionaries in England 
by Pope St. Gregory. The pope did not desire that the temples of 
the false gods should be destroyed, but that the idols they contained 
should be destroyed and the temples consecrated to the true God 
und to the martyrs. He allowed that oxen should be killed as had 
been customary in view of sacrifices, and that these oxen should be 
saten in the religiosa convivia which would be given on the occasion 
»f the feasts of the temples converted to Christian uses. ‘‘ Nam duris 
nentibus simul omnia abscidere impossibile esse non dubium est, quia is 
jui locum summum ascendere nititur necesse est ut gradibus vel passibus, 
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With regard to the worship of ancestors and the family, 
the rules formulated by Clement XI on Chinese rites 
should be followed There then remains the treatment 
of the worship rendered to the founder of the imperial 
dynasty, to the ruling mikado, to celebrated men— 
public worship. In order that Christians may participate 
in the latter with a-quiet conscience, it does not suffice 
for them to make it known publicly that they regard it as 
civil and politica’ only; the ruler must also have declared 
that it is meant in no other sense. The Christian em- 
perors had declared for the rejection of all superstitio, 
the survivals of the imperial worship which they tolerated, 
accepted and imposed, were therefore empty of all idola- 
trous intention, however they may sometimes have 
appeared to preserve it. That the analogy between the 
Roman cult of the emperors and shintoism should hold, 
it would be necessary that official shintoism should be 
declared by the imperial authority on which it depends to 
be purely civil and political. 

This declaration once made, it is possible that some 
Christians of today might still be more anxious watchers 
than those of the days of Theodosius and Justinian, 
because they would have less confidence in a mikado with- 
out a religion than their predecessors in very pious em- 
perors, and also perhaps because Christians of today 
judge compliance with the civil powers more severely 
than used to be the case. In the survivals of the cult 
of the emperors there have been features which seem to us 
exaggerated, because imperial authority is no longer 
the very sublime thing it was for the Romans and Byzan- 
tines, and doubtless also because religious terms and rites 
are more sacred and more incommunicable for us. The 
Church at the time of the first Christian emperors was 
more indulgent. 
non autem saltibus, elevetur.” Gregor, Epistul. lib. xi, 76, ad Mellitum 
abbatem. St. Gregory substitutes a Christian for a pagan festival, 
and Christian worship for the worship of idols. But we are thinking 


of pagan worship which is emptied of all idolatrous significance, and 
still exists in its emptiness, like a libation which has now become a 


toast. 
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William Porcher DuBose* 


Address at the unveiling of a monument to his memory at 
Sewanee, June 14th, 1920. 


By Srmas McBes, D. C. L. 


We are met to set apart a monument as a memorial to 
William Porcher DuBose, University Chaplain, Professor 
of Ethics; Founder, Professor and Dean of the Theolog- 
eal Department; Soldier, Philosopher, Theologian. The 
memorial takes the form of a cross, whose simple soaring 
shaft 1s crowned with tracery borrowed from history and 
2ature. Dr. DuBose and I saw the original of this cross 
ut Oxford twenty-four years ago, and its simple dignity 
und beauty were ever fresh in our memory. When I was 
sonsulted as to the kind of monument to be erected at 
uls grave, the churchyard cross at Iffley, Oxford, sug- 
vested itself, and when at my request the Rev. John 
Carter, of Pusey House, Oxford, had a special photo- 
sraph made, and sent as a slight token of his regard for 
Dr. DuBose, it was adopted at once. The sign of the 
monument is a cross, and the thing signified is the Christ 
of God, to Whom Dr. DuBose gave himself, and to 
Whom he looked wholly in all that he taught and 
greached. 

In his discussion of the effect upon him of the immi- 
1ent defeat of the South in the Civil War, he throws a 
Jood of light upon himself when he says: “The actual 
ssue was all upon me that fateful night in which, under 
she stars, alone upon the planet, without home or coun- 
ry or any earthly interest or object before me, my very 
vorld at an end, I redevoted myself wholly and only to 


* Born April 11, 1836, died August 18, 1918. 
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God, and to the work and life of His Kingdom, whatever 
and wherever that might be.” ? 

This is the end to which Dr. DuBose consecrated ha 
self at the age of twenty-nine. Twenty-eight years later 
he set before a young boy for whom he had a great af- 
fection conditions essential to attaining such an end, 
“Jan. 18th, 1893. The Christmas card from you with 
your own name on it, written by your own hand, gave 
me very great pleasure and made me look forward to the 
time when I should be teaching you at Sewanee as I 
taught your father. I love to hear about you, how you 
are growing, what you are doing and what sort of a boy 
you are becoming. I hope God and your own self will 
make you a good boy and a great man. But to be that, 
you will have to intend to be it with all your heart and 
mind and soul and strength. What we ourselves mean 
to be and work to be, God will help us and make us to 
be.” 

I have been asked to make the address today because 
I was his intimate friend for forty-four years—serving 
him joyfully and following him with unequal steps. I 
knew him in his several fields of service after coming to 
Sewanee, and above all I knew the reality and exaltation 
of the man himself, simple, single-minded, fearless. I 
make no boast of modesty in saying I am not able to do 
justice to his memory, for who could adequately portray 
a life so filled with beauty, glory and joy! It is an evi- 
dence of the richness and catholicity of his personality 
that so many different judgments have been expressed as 
to his special genius or characteristic. To the question, 
What distinguished him from other men? it is not easy 
to make answer. It would be simpler to define the com- 
mon bond that bound him to his fellow men, and his fel- 
low men to him. 

Dr. Sanday speaks for all who knew him when he 
says: “Dr. DuBose was made to be loved, . . . he 


1 Turning Points in My Life, p. 49. 
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ad all the absolute simplicity and sincerity of the true 
cholar, and that perfect singleness of aim which is en- 
earing not only in its greatness, but in the little foibles 
rhich attach to it.’’? 

As Chaplain, Professor of Ethics and developer of the 
‘Theological Department, he had much to do with the 
iscipline and life of those days and especially with the 
volution of an order of gownsmen through whom the 
lesired spirit and tone and character were to be im- 
ressed upon the whole body of students. In these 
ffices and in his classes he gave expression to the con- 
eption of the wholeness and unity of the University. 
fe was not willing to yield his professorship in the Uni- 
ersity and become a departmental officer, even in the 
heological department. “All the members of my theo- 
ogical class,’ he said, “‘had taken, or were required to 
ake, my ethical course in the University, and the unity 
nd continuity of the Ethics and the Exegesis was thor- 
ughly recognized and accepted. From Aristotle to 
Shrist was a well-travelled course; the survey and rec- 
rd of that course I propose to make my next contribu- 
ion to the science of thought and life.” ? 

As chaplain he endeavoured to develop in university 
nen a conception of universal truth and the catholic ob- 
igations it imposed. His sermons in the old chapel were 
nterpretations of life in its widest and fullest relations. 
These years of his chaplaincy, together with his Univer- 
ity chair of Ethics, were perhaps the most creative in 
iis history in the gradual development of a philosophy 
f the Christian religion which came, even in his life- 
ime, to have a world-wide influence, as we shall see. 
Ie was essentially a teacher, and almost to the last 
naintained that if he let go his classes and the necessary 
ompulsions, regular and stated demand and stimulus of 
he class room, he would let go life. 


2 The Churchman, Dec. 4, 1918. 
3 Turning Points in My Life, p. 7. 
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His university sermons made an ineradicable impres- 
sion on those whose privilege it was to learn from them 
and try to grow up to them. As preacher and teacher he 
was true to his own principle of search for truth; he 
could accept nothing less for himself and teach nothing 
less to others: “The ultimate aim,” he said, “‘of each 
one of us should be not to save ourselves from error, but 
to advance the truth. We may safely rely upon it that 
our truth will in the end be accepted and our error cor- 
rected.” 4 He was one of those rare theologians who 
could not only see the truth on both sides of a question, 
but feel the truth on all sides. 

Without venturing a judgment, but speaking out of 
my own experience, I would say of Dr. DuBose what I 
could not say of any other man—he “believeth all 
things.”’ He found something to believe in in persons of 
every kind and conditions of every sort. In the spirit of 
his Master he seemed to search out in faith for the salva- 
tion of the world—even to overcome denial, not by 
counter denial or dogmatic assertion, but by believing 
unto life. Such a faith is as far from credulity as light is 
from darkness. His was a virile and discriminating 
faith, as searching in its pursuit after the truth in per- 
sons or conditions as it was consecrated in its purpose 
and desire to save. His conception of love and faith had 
nothing of mere sentimentality or the weakness of yield- 
ing for the sake of peace. 

Writing in 1915 on “Why the Church—in Chistian 


ity,” he asks: “What human word best expresses our 
own proper and possible relation . . . toward that 
Word of God that Christ is? . . . God-in-us is no 


mere act of obedience on our part; righteousness is no 
natural or moral or human endowment. It is the fruit 
of a personal and spiritual union with God; it is an in- 
carnation of God and a regeneration and resurrection of 
man. Consequently our proper and possible status and 


* Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 3. 
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elation to Christ is not obedience, but the infinitely 
nore potent and available one of Faith. Obedience is 
imited to what we are or can be, faith unites and allies 
is with the omnipotence of God.” ® 

How human and real he was in his faith the following 
xtracts from letters written in 1898 and 1907 will show. 
‘I have just finished Hlingworth’s Divine Immanence 
vith great pleasure as well as profit, but I have got that 
pus magnum on the brain and am not free until it gets 
ff. I shall have to take a step beyond Illingworth and 
‘ven Gore, and the pain of having ‘to go it alone’ and 
part company’—even more than I have done—is a 
‘loud over me. I am going to try to do it more wisely 
ind judiciously, but I cannot escape doing it. My whole 
1ature is to agree—and my fate to disagree.” ® He had 
yeen asked to do a piece of critical reviewing for which 
1e was not ready. “I have always,” he wrote, “‘to reach 
1 point of understanding and appreciating before start- 
ng upon difference or criticism; the fact is I am more 
und more no critic. I fasten upon what I agree with 
und want, and do not see the rest.” ” 

A telling illustration of the principle just expressed of 
constructive preparation before starting upon criticism is 
ound in a review, 1901, of that epoch-making little 
00k, What is Christianity? by Adolf von Harnack. Dr. 
JuBose surpassed almost all reviewers in acknowledg- 
nent of the power and truth contained in those world- 
amous lectures, and gave expression to his sympathetic 
ppreciation in these words: “Such clear-speaking and 
ar-reaching testimony to the eternal within the transi- 
ory and the divine in our human life can but strike a 
chord of universal assent. With glad accord, we follow 
he seer as far as his vision leads him, and welcome the 
rope that through him the eyes of many will be opened 

5 CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, June, 1915, p. 254. 

6 May 16, 1898. Here and elsewhere in this article unless otherwise 


tated the letters referred to are addressed to the author of this paper. 
7 May 27, 1907. 
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to see the truth so clearly vouchsafed to himself. But 
is it possible to see so much and not see more?” And I 
think no writer has more calmly, searchingly and ade- 
quately pointed out the limitations of those lectures 
than did Dr. DuBose in the Churchman of Oct. 26, 1901. 
The review closes with these words: “The problem of 
the future then for Christianity is not to revert to a 
supposed original condition of a spirit without a body. 
It is to restore the freedom and fulness of the One Spirit 
to the life and activity of the One Body of Jesus Christ. 
Such a corporate as well as spiritual unity of Christian- 
ity may be a far-off vision, but it is a true vision.” 

The charm and drawing power of Dr. DuBose’s per- 
sonality had as their source the “spirit he was of.” In 
his own words: ‘“‘The man himself, the real personality 
of a man, is not the brilliance of his intellect, or the 
greatness of his power, or the magnitude of his achieve- 
ment—it is the manner of spirit he is of.” ®> His faith in 
God’s love and purpose for man was the same kind of 
faith that he had in man’s need of, and his capacity to 
accept, God’s gift in Christ. His faith that God and 
man must be at-one, constrained and compelled him to 
stand manfully for his philosophy of salvation, for the 
completeness of the manhood as well as the fullness of 
the deity of our Lord. He said the things he was 
charged with daring to say, and he maintained the 
things which it was charged were heresy, because his 
faith would not allow him to teach and to preach any- 
thing less than the whole Christ, both God and man. 
He taught theoretically and preached practically the 
“indestructibility and survival of faith and hope and life 
(i.e. in Him).”’ ° 

In November, 1915, he wrote: “In a sense this eighti- 
eth year of my life has been one of worse than European 
war between me and old age. In this I feel that I can 


8 Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 19. 
® Letter undated. 
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say modestly that I have conquered. . .. It is not 
only old age I have had to contend with, but a number 
of external conditions . . . and hindrances, which have 
broken up, paralyzed and dissipated my natural ener- 
gies; but all that does not touch the real root of my 
troubles, it has only had the beneficent effect, as most 
certainly the gracious purpose, of throwing me_ back 
upon a re-examination and a deeper questioning and 
testing of my religion. I have gone deeper into it, and 
reached higher than ever before, and I humbly believe I 
can say now, ‘I not only believe but know.’ At any rate 
I have discovered that the more persistently and perse- 
veringly one believes, to the bitterest end, the more 
certainly one knows, and is grateful for having been 
‘spared’ none of the tests. I have been just as much 
higher up this summer as I have been deeper down. 
My costliest failure has been converted into the com- 
pletest success; I have nothing to show, but I am firmer 
on the Rock.” 1° 

On this monument the word “‘Soldier”’ is used in no 
ordinary sense. It is true that Dr. DuBose bore his part 
—a noble and distinguished part—in the Civil War, not- 
withstanding the extreme modesty of the story of his 
war experiences in Turning Points in My Iife. He bore 
in his body through life the marks of battle. But the 
battles he fought in philosophy and theology were vaster 
in extent, and, to one of his fine structure as a man, and 
his spiritual depth and delicacy, were no less real and 
sacrificial. He faced the contests of life, wherever and 
whatever they were, and met every issue with the calm 
of a philosopher and the unconquerable faith of a Chris- 
tian. I asked him once, when on many sides there was 
intense feeling, if not passion, how he escaped the ani- 
mus and intensity of those about him. His simple reply 
was: “I find if I can prevent its passing my lips, all 
else may be controlled.” 

10 Nov. 11, 1915. 
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Two incidents show the plane on which his life was 
lived and the atmosphere in which his spirit dwelt. The 
story is told of Dr. John B. Elliott, then a professor at 
Sewanee, that at some crisis in University affairs, Dr. 
DuBose surprised everyone by his unchangeable stand, 
but Dr. Elliott said: ‘‘ You do not understand, DuBose 
will compromise everything under the sun that is unim- 
portant, but when an essential principle is at stake he is 
as immovable as Gibraltar.” 

In the midst of one of his matchless war stories, in- 
volving romance and tragedy, he was suddenly asked: 
“Doctor, did you ever kill one of the enemy?” His 
reply, ‘I hope not,” and the reverent reality of it, was 
like a revealing light. 

Throughout a correspondence covering more than 
thirty years, there runs always a simple and profound 
relation with God and man that made Dr. DuBose’s 
faith equal to his emergency, no matter what the emer- 
gency. The following is typical. In March, 1916, he 
wrote: “‘When I look forward to a possible decade of 
increasing disability, the temptation to despair looms up 
before me. Shall I direct my faith to the determination 
to succeed? Or submit it to the willingness to fail? 
Faith must be equal to either issue.” 

Such undisturbed and unconquerable faith reminds me 
of his sermon from the text: “All things work together 
for good to them that love God.’ Absolutely nothing 
external was excepted; and he maintained that nothing 
but the evil will could stand in the way of God’s love. I 
shall never forget the climax: ‘All things work, yes, 
even the devil himself works, for the good of those who 
love God.” 

Dr. Shedd, in reviewing the Soteriology, is reported to 
have said it was an extraordinary theological book in 
one respect, namely, that Satan, who had so large a 
place in Protestant theology, was mentioned but once, 

1 Mar. 20, 1916. 
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and then in a rather complimentary manner, as con- 
tributing to the discipline of the saints. When I called 
Dr. DuBose’s attention to the notice, he said, with a 
subtle smile: “I had forgotten that I had mentioned 
him at all, but since I did, I am glad I could say a good 
word for him.” 

Perhaps the first intimation to Dr. DuBose and his 
students that there was to be a wider, even a world- 
wide, appreciation of his philosophy came when the 
Macmillan Company published his first book, The So- 
terrology of the New Testament, in 1892, at their own ex- 
pense, with a generous royalty on the gross receipts. 
Later one of the Doctor’s students called on the London 
office and asked why they had offered such terms to an 
unknown writer. His timidity was rewarded by the 
head of the house, who said that their reader, a man of 
great ability, reported that he had never heard the 
author’s name, nor had he been able to find it in any of 
the reference books, but Dr. DuBose had in this book 
made his own contribution to the thought of the day, 
and, though it would probably never pay for itself, the 
Macmillan Company would be proud to have published 
such a book. 

A copy of the Soteriology was sent to Mr. Gladstone, 
who acknowledged its receipt and, after expressing in- 
terest in its elements of strength and some hesitancy 
with regard to a certain matter, said its subject would be 
the subject of the future. In 1896 I visited St. Deiniol’s 
Hostel at Hawarden while John W. Wood and I were 
the guests of the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, rector of Ha- 
warden, and was curious to know whether the Soteriology 
was one of the books chosen by Mr. Gladstone for that 
library. I found an entire shelf marked “‘Soteriology”’ 
with only one book on it, and that was the one I was 
looking for, with the following comment by Mr. Glad- 
stone on the fly-leaf: 

“The word ‘Person’ is unhappily handled I think in 
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this book, without any ill intention. It has, however, 
signs of strength so far as I have seen, and, in the last 
chapter, strikes boldly out, yet falls somewhat short” 
(December 17, 1894). 

I expressed to the librarian, the Rev. H. Drew, who 
married Mary Gladstone, my gratification, as one of Dr. 
DuBose’s students, at finding a copy of his book there 
with Mr. Gladstone’s comments. I ventured to suggest 
that if Mr. Gladstone had read the first two chapters he 
probably would not have made the criticism of the un- 
happy use of the word “Person.” Mr. Drew insisted 
that Mr. Gladstone would not notice a book without 
reading it. His surprise was complete when I handed 
him the book, calling his attention to the fact that the 
leaves of those chapters were uncut. I assured him that 
if there was a man living who might assume that he 
knew “‘The Meaning of Salvation’’—the title of the two 
chapters—that man would be Mr. Gladstone; but that 
Dr. DuBose had defined his terms and given the key to 
his philosophy there. I give prominence to this inci- 
dent, first, because around that word ‘‘Person”’ have 
centred the severest attacks against the Sotertology and 
its author, and, second, because of the fact that, though 
he did not read the initial chapters, Mr. Gladstone saw 
and stated that the ““unhappy”’ use was without any ill 
intention. 

In 1899 the second edition of the Soteriology was is- 
sued with a brief preface, in which among other things 
Dr. DuBose recognized that if he had been as careful to 
appear right as to be right, he might have saved some of 
his critics anxiety about him and the book, and added: 
“But not all [like Mr. Gladstone] have seen no evil in- 
tent in this and other expressions.”’ And yet after seven 
years, in which the book had been subjected to much 
criticism, he says: “I have concluded to let it go on its 
course just as it is,” being “still unmoved in my convic- 
tion as to the purpose and meaning of the Soteriology 
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and its mission to such as are at the pains to understand 
2 

This small book containing his system of the philoso- 
phy of salvation, written under the strain of suspected 
heresy, and with no background of literature on the sub- 
ject at home or abroad to aid him in finding his way, 
was given to the world undefended by footnotes or refer- 
ences. Its bold originality gained for it wide notice and 
criticism. After seven years of searching analysis and 
much questioning on the part of the critics, and patient 
and reverent consideration on the part of the author of 
the Soteriology, he felt constrained to decline to rewrite 
parts of it. In 1906, seven years after the second edi- 
tion with a preface appeared, it was reissued and started 
on its journeyings for the third time, “just as it is.” 
This quiet and courageous faith is characteristic of one 
who seemed unafraid to follow Him to whom he had 
committed himself. 

Sewanee, as universities go, has a short history, but to 
those of us who on this mountain formed or had formed 
for us our ideals Sewanee’s line of ancestors defies all 
measurements of time and numbers. To Sewanee men 
her noble line of heroes in character and circumstance 
are a sacred and mighty host, whose power is found in 
their undaunted faith in Christ as the Fulfiller of all the 
promises of God, and to Whom they gave themselves 
and their all. 

Dr. DuBose has now taken his place in the company 
of Sewanee’s heroes and saints. The Sewanee spirit is 
richer and finer because of his life here. He contributed 
to the genius and destiny of Sewanee with an undimin- 
ished devotion. His interpretation of the University 
and his fidelity to the founders and those who followed 
in their line are among the most sacred and stirring 
memories of his students. Wherever Sewanee was an 
issue, whether the battle was on the field of sport or 


12 Soteriology, preface, p. Vi. 
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philosophy, he was among the first to arrive and the last 
to depart. 

One would need to be an extraordinary person to 
appreciate what Sewanee was to Dr. DuBose. He 
breathed her atmosphere, he entered into her cares, anxi- 
eties and disappointments, he knew the dangers that be- 
set the University in the making, but his faith in her 
final triumph was unchanged and unchangeable. I shall 
never forget his troubled face when it was suggested that 
he be made a professor in the General Theological Semi- 
nary. When the matter was brought to his attention, 
with the idea that he would have more time and oppor- 
tunity for writing, he showed a sort of amazed wonder 
that anyone could think it possible for him to leave Se- 
wanee. To give up the atmosphere in which he had de- 
veloped his system of philosophy and life, to give up the 
communion and community of spirits that had lived and 
dreamed and died, to live again and dream on of the 
Sewanee that was to be, was not to secure added oppor- 
tunity, but to incapacitate him for the completion of the 
work he had undertaken at the University for the 
Church. I saw then, as I had never seen before, what 
Sewanee had given him, and what he was giving her and 
did give to the last. 

He was born in South Carolina, and held his ecclesi- 
astical relationship there to the last. He was a South 
Carolinian to the core, proud of the things that had 
made for the State’s honour, and loyal to her finest tra- 
dition. He was a Southerner of Southerners, and an 
American through and through, not merely by the acci- 
dent of birth, but because he believed in and adopted as 
his own the conceptions that at once distinguish the 
United States from other nations and bind her to right 
relations with all nations. But the wonder, amounting 
almost to miracle, is that he had nothing of the mere 
nationalist, much less sectionalist, and absolutely noth- 
ing of the local, parochial or provincial in him: he was a 
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citizen of the world, because he claimed his full citizen- 
ship in the Kingdom of God. 

His faith encompassed the world, and to a remarkable 
degree he made friends and followers around the globe. 
It would not be just to him, nor would it be fair to these 
friends and critics in foreign lands to leave them out of 
our exercises today. We welcome them here in spirit 
and rejoice at what they have to say of the place Dr. 
DuBose has come to occupy in the world of scholarship 
and life. 

In thinking and speaking of Dr. DuBose as our own 
philosopher and theologian here in America, and of his 
rare powers in the various offices he filled during his long 
life, it needs only to be stated in order to be understood 
that the real and lasting witness of his contribution to 
the world’s thought and life is to be found in the seven 
books already published and others which it is hoped will 
appear in the not distant future, notably the greater part 
of his unfinished work, entitled From Aristotle to Christ, 
which was to include his full system of ethics. He had been 
at work on this last for years, and it promised to be the 
fullest expression of himself and his thought. It was al- 
ways on his mind as his opus magnum, and is continually 
referred to in his personal correspondence as the final 
object and completion of his life’s work. No phase of 
his experience is more touching and inspiring than the 
struggle he underwent for years to garner his strength to 
complete it. Even as late as August 8, 1916, he wrote: 
“My fight now is not only for service but for life—life to 
the last!” 

His books appeared as follows: 

The Soteriology of the New Testament, 1892. 
The Ecumenical Councils, 1896. 

The Gospel in the Gospels, 1906. 

The Gospel According to St. Paul, 1907. 
High Priesthood and Sacrifice, 1908. 

The Reason of Life, 1909. 

Turning Points in My Life, 1911. 
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This small body of literature stands and will stand as 
his own message to humanity expressed in his own way. 
It is his gift through Sewanee to the world. So master- 
ful is it in itself, so human and so filled with the divine, 
one hesitates to attempt to estimate it or to describe it. 
I have rather determined from the first to let those in 
foreign lands who knew him almost wholly through his 
books give their disinterested estimate of him and his 
work. This, together with what we in America know, 
because of a more intimate and personal knowledge of 
him, proves Dr. DuBose to be the possession of no race 
or clime, no tongue or sect. Discriminating and critical 
judgments of his books have come literally from all parts 
of the world—from Russia, China, Japan and India, 
from practically the whole of Europe and the British 
Empire. 

It would require a volume to give adequate expression 
to what has been said and felt about Dr. DuBose far 
and near. My hope is to give the considered judgment 
of a few rare men as types. To those who have some- 
times felt that Dr. DuBose was a sort of specialized stu- 
dent and follower of St. Paul, it is very striking to read 
the words of Dr. Inge, the scholarly Dean of St. Paul’s, 
in his review of The Reason of Life in 1912: “It is based 
throughout on Johannine ideas: but the author has 
given these a thoroughly modern form by using them to 
reconcile the claims of pragmatism and idealism. Noth- 
ing shows the freshness of Dr. DuBose’s mind more 
clearly than his appreciation of the newest phases of 
philosophical thought. He has made a very able and 
successful attempt to show that what is true in these 
rival systems is contained implicitly in the earliest Chris- 
tian philosophy, that which St. Paul sketched out and 
St. John filled in.” ¥ 

Under the title, The Theology of Dr. DuBose, Walter 
H. Moberly wrote what is perhaps the ablest review of 


8 The Church Quarterly Review, October, 1912. 
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his philosophy of Christianity which has yet appeared. 
In a letter the Doctor spoke of this review “as an illu- 
minating commentary and interpretation,’ and as “a 
great help to any further thought.” “ Mr. Moberly 
writes that “‘since the publication of the Gospel in the 
Gospels it has been obvious that Dr. DuBose must be 
reckoned one of the foremost theologians of our time. 
. . . The theory which emerges from these books, in 
which it lurks as an ever present major premise, is 
really nothing less than a philosophy of the Christian 
religion. Christianity is true, because it recognizes the 
facts of human nature and illuminates them; it would be 
untrue if it did not spring from these facts and were not 
necessitated by them. . .. The aim of the philoso- 
pher is to rationalize, to see all life and experience as in- 
stinct with reason. To the Christian philosopher, what 
is not moral is not rational, and his aim, therefore, is to 
see the facts of the Christian revelation, and all life and 
experience which they affect, as the direct expression of 
the character of God. No recent theologian has carried 
us further forward towards this ideal than Dr. DuBose; 
and for that reason he has rightly been hailed as not only 
2 philosopher but a prophet. Can there be higher 
praise?’ 16 

That rare personality in Anglican Christianity, Dr. 
Talbot, the Bishop of Winchester, wrote in 1906 of The 
Gospel in the Gospels: “It seems to me to be a book of 
extraordinary interest for Christian thinkers, and makes 
special points which serve as foci for much of the ques- 
tioning of today. It combines the independence which 
creeds are thought to forbid with the firmness which the 
Creed, truly grasped, secures. To the two most perti- 
nent questions about a book of the kind—the question 
whether it will refresh, strengthen and enlarge the faith 
of a believing reader, and whether it might, at all prob- 


14 March 2, 1908. 
1 The Journal of Theological Studies, January, 1908. 
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ably, induce and enable one who doubts or opposes to 
reconsider his position or master his doubts—a very con- 
fident answer may be given. . . . It has the inter- 
est of completeness, the whole subject being kept in 
view; of proportion, between its parts; of style; for there 
is a logic and distinction about Professor DuBose’s writ- 
ing which makes us ask whether his name stands for a 
strain of French influence; of spiritual power, since no 
one can, by mere intellectual force, hold with his grasp, 
and express with his constrained fervour, convictions so 
real and comprehensive.” 

In a letter comparing Dr. DuBose to Bishop 
Westcott, the French scholar, the Abbé Bremond," says 
that no English prophet had given him greater help in 
the first decade of the twentieth century. He finds that 
“Dr. DuBose has been to me recently of the same kind 
of help as Bishop Westcott had been ten years ago. 
Both are intensely Christian without the least bit of 
sectarianism. But Dr. DuBose’s philosophy is more 
congenial to me, as he is wonderfully a man of today, a 
great light.” 

Marcus Dods wrote from Scotland on the appearance 
of the second edition of the Sotertology: “To me he 
seems to have more genius for theology than almost any 
living writer.” . 

Few men have followed more consistently the devel- 
opment of Dr. DuBose’s writings from the beginning, 
and certainly no one has realized the depth and value of 
The Ecumenical Councils more than the Master of Sel- 
wyn College, Cambridge, Dr. J. O. F. Murray. He 
wrote in 1911: “My sense of gratitude and admiration 
grows with fuller acquaintance of every fragment of his 
writing. Both in regard to the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ and to the method of the Atonement, he seems to 


16 The Churchman, March 24, 1906. 
‘7 Author of an extensive work taking up the history of the mysti- 
cal elements in the religious life of France. 
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me to have done pioneer work of first-rate importance. 
He has opened rich mines of thought which, even in 
these days of extraordinarily rapid development, it will 
be the werk of more than one generation to exhaust. 

Let me say that his words, as the utterance of 
a genuine seer, are destined to take a permanent place 
among the formative influences in theological thinking 
for all English-speaking peoples, and through them for 
all Christendom. I think that it is not too much to say 
that in both these closely related and fundamental de- 
partments of Christian doctrine thought was stagnating 
—hbecause in each we seemed to have drifted into an 
ampasse. And in both Dr. DuBose has had the courage, 
in face of inevitable misrepresentation, to challenge the 
presuppositions which were barring the way to progress.” 

I have reserved Dr. Sanday to the last, because his 
able and comprehensive studies of Dr. DuBose’s philoso- 
phy and teaching have contributed so largely to a fuller 
and wider knowledge of Dr. DuBose. But I must allow 
Dr. DuBose to say his own word to Dr. Sanday. Writ- 
ing on May 27, 1907, he says: “I cannot express my 
sense of admiration and appreciation of the spirit and 
the temper as well as of the depth and thoroughness of 
Dr. Sanday’s work on my books. I am deeply touched 
by his taking me to himself as a friend and co-worker, 
the better and nearer for working on opposite sides of 
the all-sided truth.” 

Dr. Sanday’s reviews of The Gospel in the Gospels and 
The Gospel According to St. Paul were afterwards em- 
bodied in his book, The Life of Christ in Recent Research. 
“TI strongly suspect,” he says, “that in his own proper 
field—which I might perhaps describe as the Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion—he is the wisest writer on the 
other side of the Atlantic; indeed it may not be too 
much to say, the wisest Anglican writer . . . on both 
sides of the Atlantic. . .. We feel at once that 
we have to do with a large outlook upon the world and 
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upon the ways of God with men—an outlook large, con- 
siderate and intrepid, strong and yet dutiful, untroubled 
and unshaken by anxieties either without or within. 

Dr. DuBose is dealing with lofty and by no 
means obvious themes, he is obliged to repeat the same 
abstract thought many times throughout his book; and 
yet he never seems in want of an apt and aptly varied 
expression. . . . To clothe in grave and_ suitable 
words so much deep thinking is no small achievement. 
The book bears a stamp of its own, it is one that no one 
else could have written. .... But the thing that 
perhaps strikes me most in the book is the wholly un- 
conscious (i. e., un-selfeonscious) loftiness and largeness 
of the point of view. The work is that of a serenely con- 
templative mind—a mind that has fixed a long and 
steady gaze upon its great theme until the outlines stood 
out luminous and clear. The writer has had the whole 
of Christianity before him.”’ !* 

We at home, and especially at Sewanee, might hesitate 
to make the comparisons and the claims which these emi- 
nent foreigners do not hesitate to make, but we are not 
slow to accept all they have said. If, however, we al- 
lowed ourselves to indulge in an expression of the esti- 
mation in which Dr. DuBose is held as a scholar and as 
a man in America, it would be difficult to draw the line 
and stop short. j 

But just here a word must be recorded from Fair- 
mount, where Dr. DuBose was for so many years chap- 
lain. It is taken from a letter written to Dr. DuBose 
just before he died by a Fairmount girl who has come 
into a position of grave responsibility for girls, and who 
speaks not alone for herself, but for the hundreds 
of young women who came under his influence there. 
“July 29, 1918. Each day I am grateful for all I have 
had the opportunity of learning from you. In all the 
questionings that arise in myself, and the calls on me 
8 The Life of Christ in Recent Research, pp. 281, 282, 260, 279. 
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which others make, I can find the stronghold of a true 
perspective and right proportion of things when I look 
at them in the light which has come through you. You 
will never know how the least of us has been made to 
see the truth and our part in it through your teaching 
and life.”’ 

Our closing words, however, must be neither from 
home nor abroad, but from Dr. DuBose himself: 

“In spite of itself the world cannot but in its heart 
want and wish and worship Christ. There is nothing 
else to worship: He is the only expression of its want, 
the only real object, therefore, of its wish.’’ !° 

*“As long as the world lasts, Jesus Christ will be be- 
lieved and lived by those who know themselves and 
erod. 2° 

“Christianity . . . is not alone ‘My soul and _ its 
God’: it is ‘myself and humanity.’ There is no such 
thing as a relation to God ‘in Christ,’ that is not a rela- 
tion also to humanity ‘in Christ.’ Christ is as truly 
Manhood and Mankind, as He is Godhead.” #! 

*“Men may well exclaim, Where is the Church?—and 
What is Christianity? Yet I take my stand upon the 
fact of the Church and upon the truth of Christianity.” ” 

“To say that Christ did not institute a Church is on a 
par with saying that He did not take our flesh, or rise 
from the dead, or ascend into heaven.”’ 

“The Church is as much the sacrament of His Pres- 
ence, as His human Body was of the Presence, the In- 
carnation, of God in Himself.”’ *4 

Writing in 1893 he urged combination to “‘some great 
enough and statesmanlike enough end for the Church. 


€ 


19 “Christ The Solution of Human Life,’ ConstrucTIVE QUART- 
ERLY, June, 1917, p. 205. 

20 The Soteriology of the New Testament, p. 299. 

21 New MG., p. 26. 

2 Turning Points in My Life, p. 92. 

3 “The Church,” Constructive QuarTEeRLY, March, 1917, p. 13, 

24 Thid., p. 1. 
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We have got to get above all the littleness, in all our re- 
lations—to science, criticism, sectarianism, everything. 
We can only get above them by being something our- 
selves that is higher than they. What is that some- 
thing? The word Catholic means it—but who is to tell 
us what is and what is not Catholic?” ” 

Undoubtedly Dr. DuBose was persuaded that the 
unity portrayed in the New Testament was in the high- 
est and deepest and widest sense catholic, for there the 
members of the Body of Christ were held together, in 
spite of differences and antagonisms seemingly contra- 
dictory, by the power of the love and patience of the 
Father Almighty. Dr. DuBose wrote in 1910: “As to 
the differences and unsolved, if not irreconcilable, antith- 
eses included and covered by the unity of the New 
Testament, they are certainly there—though I have got 
beyond seeing or feeling the disharmony between St. 
John’ and St. Paul.” * 

It was one of the amazing possessions of Dr. DuBose 
that his faith enabled him to wait patiently for the solu- 
tion of problems that God seems to hold in abeyance, 
and his most perfect expression of this patient faith is in 
Turning Points in My Infe: ‘TI have learned to hold my 
mind in suspense upon matters which we have eternity 
in which to know, and to know which eternity will not 
be too long.” 27 

On September 4, 1915, he wrote: “‘My faith in the 
Christianity of the New Testament—the Christianity of 
Incarnation and 'Trinity—has passed into knowledge (‘I 
speak that I do know’).” 

A few weeks before he died he wrote in what was per- 
haps his last letter, as clear in thinking as the handwrit- 
ing was clear as of old: ‘One thing I can do at times: 
lie on my back or recline in an easy chair and see how I 


*% January 23, 1893. 
6 July 30, 1910. 
27 P. 93. 
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ought and hope I can yet write and guard both sides of 
the truth, never leaving out the Catholic root in the 
unity of the Church, while trying to commend it to the 
non- or less-Catholic mind or understanding.” 8 

All his life long he was trying to give more adequate 
expression to “the One, Common, Central Truth of the 
Church as the Body of Christ and the Family Life of 
God.” 2° He wrote in March, 1917: ‘God in Christ 
recognizes no oneness with Him that is not oneness of 
all in Him with one another.” *° 

In the first chapter of The Reason of Life, published in 
1911, he says that of the four notes of the Church “unity 


is absolutely the first. . . . The Church is first 
“One’—and then, and therefore ‘Holy,’ . . . ‘Catho- 
lic”. . . ‘Apostolic. . . . Expediency, efficiency, 


economy, success as against failure, very existence as 
against threatened extinction, the last will and prayer 
and command of our Lord Himself, every dictate of 
common sense and impulse of common humanity, ought 
surely to furnish reasons enough and arguments enough 
for unity in Christianity. And these considerations have 
sufficed to turn all the spirits and signs of the time in 
the direction of unity, and to make it the one problem 
and task of the age. But it is evident too that we have 
to go further back and deeper down than all these for 
the solution of the problem thus raised, for a reason 
cogent enough to compel and to preserve unity. We 
need to be brought to realize that religion and unity, 
that pre-eminently Christianity and unity, are identical 
things: we cannot sacrifice or surrender the one and pre- 
serve or possess the other. The Church, the Community 
and Communion of the Saints, the Body of Christ, the 
Organ of the Holy Ghost, is the unity of Christians with 
Christ, and with one another in Christ.” *4 
~ 28 Not dated, but received about July 1, 1918. 

29 Dec. 13, 1915. 

30 “The Church,’ CoNSTRUCTIVE QuARTERLY, March, 1917, p. 15. 

[Pp D-10. 
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And so he went—but in all that he was and in all 
that he taught, and supremely in all that he believed, 
he is with us still. The consciousness of his presence in 
vital power and influence is as vivid as it is real. He is 
not dead, but alive for evermore. 
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An Appeal to All Christian 
People 


From THE BisHorps ASSEMBLED IN THE LAMBETH Con- 
FERENCE OF 1920. 


We, Archbishops, Bishops Metropolitan, and other 
Bishops of the Holy Catholic Church in full communion 
with the Church of England, in Conference assembled, re- 
alizing the responsibility which rests upon us at this time, 
and sensible of the sympathy and the prayers of many, 
both within and without our own Communion, make this 
appeal to all Christian people. 

We acknowledge all those who believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and have been baptized into the name of 
the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us membership in the 
universal Church of Christ which is His Body. We be- 
lieve that the Holy Spirit has called us in a very solemn 
and special manner to associate ourselves in penitence 
and prayer with all those who deplore the division of 
Christian people, and are inspired by the vision and hope 
of a visible unity of the whole Church. 
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I. We believe that God wills fellowship. By God’s 
own act this fellowship was made in and through Jesus 
Christ, and its life is in His Spirit. We believe that it is 
God’s purpose to manifest this fellowship, so far as this 
world is concerned, in an outward, visible, and united 
society, holding one faith, having its own recognized 
officers, using God-given means of grace, and inspiring 
all its members to the world-wide service of the King- 
dom of God. This is what we mean by the Catholic 
Church. 

II. This united fellowship is not visible in the world 
to-day. On the one hand there are other ancient episco- 
pal Communions in East and West, to whom ours is 
bound by many ties of common faith and tradition. On 
the other hand there are the great non-episcopal Com- 
munions, standing for rich elements of truth, liberty and 
life which might otherwise have been obscured or ne- 
glected. With them we are closely linked by many af- 
finities, racial, historical and spiritual. We cherish the 
earnest hope that all these Communions, and our own, 
may be led by the Spirit into the unity of the Faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God. But in act we are 
all organized in different groups, each one keeping to it- 
self gifts that rightly belong to the whole fellowship, and 
tending to live its own life apart from the rest. 

III. The causes of division lie deep in the past and 
are by no means simple or wholly blameworthy. Yet 
none can doubt that self-will, ambition, and lack of char- 
ity among Christians have been principal factors in the 
mingled process, and that these, together with blindness 
to the sin of disunion, are still mainly responsible for the 
breaches of Christendom. We acknowledge this condi- 
tion of broken fellowship to be contrary to God’s will 
and we desire frankly to confess our share in the guilt 
of thus crippling the Body of Christ and hindering the 
activity of His Spirit. 
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IV. The times call us to a new outlook and new meas- 
ures. The Faith cannot be adequately apprehended and 
the battle of the Kingdom cannot be worthily fought 
while the body is divided, and is thus unable to grow up 
into the fullness of the life of Christ. The time has come, 
we believe, for all the separated groups of Christians to 
agree in forgetting the things which are behind and 
reaching out towards the goal of a reunited Catholic 
Church. The removal of the barriers which have arisen 
between them will only be brought about by a new 
comradeship of those whose faces are definitely set 
this way. 

The vision which rises before us is that of a Church, 
genuinely Catholic, loyal to all Truth, and gathering into 
its fellowship all “who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians,” within whose visible unity all the treasures of 
faith and order, bequeathed as a heritage by the past to 
the present, shall be possessed in common, and made 
serviceable to the whole Body of Christ. Within this 
unity Christian Communions now separated from one an- 
other would retain much that has long been distinctive 
in their methods of worship and service. It is through a 
rich diversity of life and devotion that the unity of the 
whole fellowship will be fulfilled. 

V. This means an adventure of goodwill and still 
more of faith, for nothing less is required than a new 
discovery of the creative resources of God. To this ad- 
venture we are convinced that God is now calling all 
the members of His Church. 

VI. We believe that the visible unity of the Church 
will be found to involve the whole-hearted acceptance 
of :-— 


The Holy Scriptures, as the record of God’s revelation of Himself 
to man, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; and the 
Creed commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith, and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptis- 
mal confession of belief: 
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The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Communion, as expressing for all the corporate life of the whole fel- 


lowship in and with Christ: 
A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as possess- 
ing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission of 


Christ and the authority of the whole body. 


VII. May we not reasonably claim that the Episco- 
pate is the one means of providing such a ministry? It 
is not that we call in question for a moment the spiritual 
reality of the ministries of those Communions which do 
not possess the Episcopate. On the contrary, we thank- 
fully acknowledge that these ministries have been mani- 
festly blessed and owned by the Holy Spirit as effective 
means of grace. But we submit that considerations alike 
of history and of present experience justify the claim 
which we make on behalf of the Episcopate. Moreover, 
we would urge that it is now and will prove to be in the 
future the best instrument for maintaining the unity and 
continuity of the Church. But we greatly desire that 
the office of a Bishop should be everywhere exercised in 
a representative and constitutional manner, and more 
truly express all that ought to be involved for the life of 
the Christian Family in the title of Father-in-God. Nay 
more, we eagerly look forward to the day when through 
its acceptance in a united Church we may all share in 
that grace which is pledged to the members of the whole 
body in the apostolic rite of the laying-on of hands, and 
in the joy and fellowship of a Eucharist in which as one 
family we may together, without any doubtfulness of 
mind, offer to the one Lord our worship and service. 

VIII. We believe that for all, the truly equitable ap- 
proach to union is by the way of mutual deference to 
one another’s consciences. To this end, we who send 
forth this appeal would say that, if the authorities of 
other Communions should so desire, we are persuaded 
that, terms of union having been otherwise satisfactorily 
adjusted, bishops and clergy of our Communion would 
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willingly accept from these authorities a form of commis- 


to their congregations, as having its place in the one fam- 


ji 
) 
' 


ily life. It is not in our power to know how far this sug- 
gestion may be acceptable to those to whom we offer it. 
We can only say that we offer it in all sincerity as a 
token of our longing that all ministries of grace, theirs 
_and ours, shall be available for the service of our Lord in 

a united Church. 
It is our hope that the same motive would lead minis- 


_ ters who have not received it to accept a commission 


through episcopal ordination, as obtaining for them a 
ministry throughout the whole fellowship. 

In so acting no one of us could possibly be taken to 
repudiate his past ministry. God forbid that any man 
should repudiate a past experience rich in spiritual bless- 
ings for himself and others. Nor would any of us be 
dishonouring the Holy Spirit of God, Whose call led us 
all to our several ministries, and Whose power enabled 
us to perform them. We shall be publicly and formally 
seeking additional recognition of a new call to wider ser- 
vice in a reunited Church, and imploring for ourselves 
God’s grace and strength to fulfil the same. 

IX. The spiritual leadership of the Catholic Church 


_ in days to come, for which the world is manifestly wait- 


ing, depends upon the readiness with which each group 


is prepared to make sacrifices for the sake of a common 


fellowship, a common ministry, and a common service to 
the world. 

We place this ideal first and foremost before ourselves 
and our own people. We call upon them to make the 
effort to meet the demands of a new age with a new out- 
look. To all other Christian people whom our words 
may reach we make the same appeal. We do not ask 
that any one Communion should consent to be absorbed 
in another. We do ask that all should unite in a new 
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and great endeavour to recover and to manifest to the 
world the unity of the Body of Christ for which He 


prayed. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued on behalf of 
the Conference the following letter :— 
To all men and women of goodwill. 

For five strenuous weeks the bishops of the Anglican 
Communion throughout the world have been meeting in 
the sixth of what are known as our ‘Lambeth Confer- 
ences.” 

We are about to publish the results of our discussions 
in the form of a letter, to which are appended a series of 
resolutions and reports. 

We have naturally addressed our words to those who 
share our Christian belief and acknowledge the authority 
of our office. Further, assembled at a time when the 
whole world is still shattered by sundering forces, we 
have been moved to address an appeal to all Christian 
people. We ask them to join in a new endeavour to 
realize the fellowship which the world needs, first and 
foremost within the Church of Christ. 

Nor can we forget that we have sympathizers and al- 
lies beyond the frontiers of the Christian Society. To 
all men and women of goodwill who, along with us, have 
been watching, in deep concern, the wasting of the moral 
resources of the world during these recent years, we de- 
sire to commend our work, in full confidence that they 
will find in it much that gives expression to their own 
thoughts and fears and hopes. We bespeak their con- 
siderate attention. To them the future of the Christian 
Church can never be unimportant, for they too see in 
religion, and pre-eminently in the religion of Christ, a 
great potential force, strengthening individual character 
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and cementing society; and these things, the strengthen- 
ing of the individual and the cementing of society, are 
the very things which the world, on the morrow of the 
supreme catastrophe of the war, clearly needs for the re- 
ordering of its life. 

They will not ignore the remarkable, perhaps unique, 
variety of experience, endeavour, and opportunity ex- 
pressed in a gathering of two hundred and fifty-two bish- 
ops, all in some marked sense prominent representatives 
of communities, great and small, existing in every part 
of the world and planted in all conceivable surroundings. 

The efforts of the Christian Church to give effect to 
the principles it acknowledges and to pursue the ideal 
which it proclaims must needs be assisted in no slight 
measure by the considering sympathy of those who, un- 
der whatever description, are seeking the things of the 
spirit, and who believe that, as Jesus Christ said, “‘man 
doth not live by bread alone.” 

It is for this reason that we desire, even passionately, 
that our purpose should be fully understood, and that 
the efforts we are making for the bettering of human life 
on every plane may be fairly judged, and even eagerly 
helped. 

For the hearts of men everywhere are being stirred by 
hopes of a better ordering of our common life. Yet the 
foundations on which it rests are being shaken. If these 
hopes are to be fulfilled, and these foundations rebuilt, 
there must be a rally of all spiritual forces. Men and 
women who believe in the power of the spirit within and 
without the Church of Christ must no longer keep apart. 
They must be drawn together by mutual respect and un- 
derstanding. We, who find our hope and strength in the 
Divine Redeemer Jesus Christ, need, for the winning of 
His kingdom here on earth, the help of all who are striv- 
ing for justice, brotherhood, and purity in the life of the 
State, of industry, and of the family. They, on the 
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other hand, may gain fresh inspiration and steadfastnes 
from the faith which we hold, and a new joy from th 
worship which we offer, wherein the spirit of man find 
its rest in God. 

We therefore take leave to think that the Letter, th 
Resolutions, and the Reports which we are about to is 
sue merit the reading of all who justly claim to be goo 
citizens. 

Patriotism, so fatal in its perversion, can become th 
very principle of an intelligent service of mankind wher 
it is fired and sustained by spiritual forces and ideals. 


RANDALL CANTUAR. 
Lambeth. August 9, 1920. 
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The Lambeth Committee on 
Reunion 


By Tuomas F. Gatnor, D.D., 
Bishop of Tennessee, Acting-Presiding Bishop. 


The report of the Committee on Reunion with Non- 
Episcopal Churches, which was adopted and sent out 
by the deliberate vote of two hundred and forty-six 
Bishops and Archbishops of the last Lambeth Confer- 
ence, is the most important and significant Appeal for 
reunion that has ever been issued by the leaders of a 
great Christian Communion. 

The number and character of the men who gave it 
their positive endorsement; the extent and variety of the 
peoples whom they represented; and above all, the pro- 
found spiritual exaltation with which the final action on 
the Appeal was taken—make the document a notable 
landmark in the modern history of Christianity. 

The language of the Appeal was subjected to the most 
searching criticism from the view-points of every phase of 
party loyalty within the Church: and the wonderful 
unanimity with which the members of the Conference 
reached an agreement on fundamental principles wit- 
nessed to the reality of spiritual sincerity that moved 
them. They were in solemn earnest when they said, 
““May God in His mercy forgive and take from us any 
spirit of self-satisfaction! We have need frankly to 
acknowledge and humbly to confess our manifold sins and 
shortcomings as a Church,” and “We do not ask that 
any one Communion should consent to be absorbed in 
another”; and again, “‘The ideals of the Anglican Com- 
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munion, as the years go on, must become less Anglican 
and more Catholic.” Very lofty and commanding is the 
vision of the reunited Church, “genuinely Catholic, 
loyal to all Truth, and gathering into its fellowship all 
who profess and call themselves Christians, within whose 
visible unity all the treasures of faith and order, be- 
queathed as a heritage by the past to the present, shall be 
possessed in common, and made serviceable to the whole 
Body of Christ,” a unity rich in diversity of life and 
methods of worship, according to the varying tempera- 
ments and tastes of Christian men and women. 

The Appeal insists that this visible unity “will be found 
to involve the whole-hearted acceptance of” :— 


(1) The Holy Scriptures, 
(2) The two great historic Creeds, 
(3) The Sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Communion, and 


(4) “A Ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as 
possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the Com- 
mission of Christ and the authority of the whole body”: and ‘“‘his- 
tory”? and “present experience”’ point to the Episcopate as the one 
means of providing such a ministry. 


While, therefore, the Episcopate is declared to be the 
normal medium of the transmission of ministerial order, 
it is an Episcopate that is to be exercised in a representa- 
tive and constitutional manner without autocratic or 
prelatical assumption of authority: and the Appeal also 
insists upon the grace that is pledged through that 
ministry in the Apostolic Rite of the Laying-on of Hands. 

With this clear declaration as to the authority of the 
ministry and the grace conferred through it, the Appeal 
goes on to say that “terms of union having been other- 
wise satisfactorily adjusted, Bishops and clergy of our 
Communion would willingly accept from the authorities 
of other Communions a form of commission or recognition 
which would commend our ministry to their congrega- 
tions’’—or, in other words, ‘‘ We ask no body of Christian 
ministers to repudiate or deny the spiritual reality of the 
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ministry which they have exercised; and, as we ask them 
to accept the gift, which we believe has been given in trust 
to us, we are willing to submit to the commission, which 
they may think that they are entitled to require of us in 
order that we may minister to their congregations.” 

This is a carefully worded statement and obviously 
applies to Christian bodies in which the regular ordination 
of ministers has been jealously maintained. It certainly 
does not mean that the Bishops at Lambeth intended to 
stultify themselves by insisting on Episcopal ordination, 
and then in the same breath admit that it is not really 
necessary. 

The Bishops realized that “‘these approaches will meet 
with some rebuffs and disappointments,” and they did 
not expect any great and remarkable results in the im- 
mediate future. In fact, the notable features of the 
Appeal are the Spirit in which it was written and adopted, 
and the splendid Vision of a reunited Church, truly 
Catholic, which it so clearly and so nobly defines. 

In these days, when the condition of the world must 
force every earnest Christian to his knees in self-scrutiny 
and penitential prayer, the Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion have at least tried, in humble and deep realiza- 
tion of their responsibility, to make and send forth a 
simple and clear and brotherly declaration of the fun- 
damental principles of their faith: and their Appeal will 
stand as a monument of their courage, their sincerity 
and their good will. 
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By W. B. Srexrpir, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


The Lambeth Conference of 1920 will for long be re- 
garded as a landmark in the history of the Christian 
Church. Its findings on many great questions of public 
interest showed real statesmanship and will prove very 
useful in shaping public opinion. For the moment, how- 
ever, we are concerned only with that part of the report 
which deals with the question of the reunion of the 
churches. It is understood that the report was passed in 
the form in which it has been published with very few 
dissentients and under the impulse of a genuine spiritual 
enthusiasm. It may be taken, therefore, to represent the 
considered opinion of the great bulk of the leaders of 
Anglicanism throughout the world. As regards those 
who speak for the overseas’ churches the findings no 
doubt only serve to indicate what has long been an ac- 
cepted situation abroad. It is in their application to 
conditions in England that they must be regarded as 
new and even startling in their novelty. It is hardly too 
much to say that they suggest an entire change in atti- 
tude on the part of the Anglican Church towards those 
who are not within its pale. This is evident, not merely 
from the definite proposals which the report contains, 
but from the genuinely Christian spirit which breathes 
through every line of it and has already been recognized 
and welcomed by those whom the report concerns. If 
this same spirit can dominate the future relations of the 
different churches and the discussions which are bound 
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to take place on the practical proposals of Lambeth, the 
gain will be incalculable. 

This new attitude appears in the first place in the En- 
cyclical Letter which prefaces the report of the Confer- 
ence, and is addressed to the ‘Faithful in Christ Jesus.” 
In this appeal the problem of reunion is very clearly re- 
stated in the following terms: “‘Thus our appeal is in 
idea and in method a new appeal. If it be prospered, it 
will change the spirit and direction of our efforts. Terms 
of reunion must no longer be judged by the success by 
which they meet the claims and preserve the positions of 
two or more uniting Communions, but by their corre- 
spondence to the common ideal of the Church as God 
would have it to be. Again, in the past, negotiations for 
reunion have often started with the attempt to define the 
measure of uniformity which is essential. The impres- 
sion has been given that nothing else matters. Now we 
see that those elements of truth about which differences 
have arisen are essential to the fulness of the witness of 
the whole Church. We have no need to belittle what is 
distinctive in our own interpretation of Christian life: 
we believe that it is something precious which we hold 
in trust for the common good. We desire that others 
should share in our heritage and our blessings, as we 
wish to share theirs. It is not by reducing the different 
groups of Christians to uniformity, but by rightly using 
their diversity, that the Church can become all things to 
all men. So long as there is vital connexion with the 
Head, there is positive value in the differentiation of the 
members. But we are convinced that this ideal cannot 
be fulfilled if these groups are content to remain in sep- 
aration from one another or to be joined together only 
in some vague federation. Their value for the fulness of 
Christian life, truth, and witness can only be realized if 
they are united in the fellowship of one visible society 
whose members are bound together by the ties of a com- 
mon faith, common sacraments, and a common ministry. 
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It is towards this ideal of a united and truly Catholic 
Church that we must all set our minds.” The ideal here 
set forth is one that will be heartily endorsed and wel- 
comed by members of the Free Churches generally. The 
abandonment of any idea of the absorption of these 
churches within the Anglican fold, and the recognition of 
the right use of diversity and of the need to preserve all 
that is distinctive in the historical witness of other 
churches, rather than insistence on a rigid uniformity, 
speak to an attitude of mind which makes the way of 
union infinitely easier. The general assumption in the 
report that concessions must be mutual and that what is 
desired is a reciprocal attitude all round, is also most 
welcome. . 

The position indicated in the Encyclical Letter is 
maintained and amplified in the Appeal to all Christian 
People which prefaces the sections of the report dealing 
with reunion. Here a genuine desire for a reunited 
church finds ample and earnest expression, and the ideal 
set forth is interpreted as a fellowship for service in an 
outward, visible and united society. To Nonconformists 
the crucial sentence in this appeal is the following: “‘We 
acknowledge all those who believe in Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and have been baptized into the name of the 
Holy Trinity, as sharing with us membership in the uni- 
versal Church of Christ which is His Body.” It is here 
that the new attitude of which we have already spoken 
finds definite expression, and it is hardly too much to say 
that it puts the whole discussion of reunion on a new and 
much more hopeful basis. We repeat that if the spirit 
which breathes through these words, and which animates 
the whole of the report in which they occur, can be made 
to regulate the future relations of the different churches 
in this country, there is no doubt that reunion will speed- 
ily become something more than a dream. 

Before this can come about, however, a great deal of 
education will have to be done on both sides. Relations 
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between Anglicans and Nonconformists in England, es- 
pecially in country districts, are still influenced by the 
memory of past wrongs on the one side, and by a certain 
feeling of supremacy and exclusiveness on the other. 
Nonconformists have often been made to feel out in the 
cold as it were. Their churches have not been recognized 
as churches “‘within the meaning of the act,’”’ and they 
have not been allowed to play their proper part in the 
social and religious life of the community. If the inten- 
tion involved in the whole of the Lambeth proposals can 
be translated into action, and Nonconformists be made 
to feel that they are no longer altogether outsiders, but 
part of the church universal, these relations are bound to 
improve. But it will need a great deal of patient and 
forbearing work on both sides, and a removal of many 
misunderstandings. 

For the moment, however, the great necessity is to 
educate men and women on both sides in the needs and 
duties of the situation. The Lambeth report suggests 
the calling together of representatives of all the churches 
in different localities for conference and also for co-opera- 
tion on social and moral questions. It is to be hoped 
that this suggestion will be heartily taken up, and that, 
in connection with it, efforts will be made to bring home 
to those who constitute the rank and file of the churches 
the need for better mutual acquaintance and _ under- 
standing. For it cannot be said that the desire for re- 
union is at all widespread at the present time. In all the 
conferences which have taken place thus far, those pres- 
ent have been leaders who are generally acutely con- 
scious of the fact that they are far in advance of those 
whom they represent. There is not much likelihood of 
further progress until Christian people generally have a 
more intelligent appreciation of the facts and needs of 
the case. 

The Lambeth Conference, however, did not confine it- 
self merely to the question of home reunion. The report 
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looks forward to a world-wide Christian unity and deals : 
at length with the situation in regard to the Eastern and 
Roman Churches. It is true that nothing very practical | 
is likely to be done on this larger scale for the moment. 

But the result of the recent Geneva Conference on Faith 

and Order shows that it is at least being taken in hand 

or not lost sight of. It is very important, therefore, that 

in all schemes for home reunion the possibility of a yet 

wider union should be borne in mind. The Free Churches, 
for example, have their own work to do in bringing 

about better relations among themselves. Success in 

this direction will greatly facilitate negotiations with the 

Anglican Church, and these steps in the direction of 

home reunion should be regarded as only preliminaries to 

something greater. This, however, will be a question of 

time, and here again the duty for the moment is one of 

patient investigation and preparation. 

As regards the considered proposals made at Lambeth, 
it is too early as yet to express any definite judgment. 
The resolutions of the Conference if read, as is suggest- 
ed, in the light of the ideals and principles set forth in 
the appeal, are intended in the first instance for the 
guidance of Anglicans themselves and in the next place 
for further discussion and debate. The Federal Council 
of the Free Churches has already had them under review 
and has remitted them to a strong committee for thor- 
ough investigation and discussion before expressing any 
definite opinion. It is to be hoped that in such discus- 
sions Anglicans may be consulted and take part. The 
proposals of Lambeth raise a great many thorny ques- 
tions and seem in some respects to come into conflict 
with deeply cherished principles. It is quite evident, 
however, that they are not to be regarded as the last 
word on the subject, and frank and free conference may 
do much to bring the different parties somewhat nearer 
an agreement. In some respects it is not at all clear ex- 
actly what the resolutions mean and involve. Different 
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interpretations have been put upon them, and they no 
doubt represent a form of compromise between different 
sections of the church meeting at Lambeth. The more 
extreme Anglo-Catholics have hastened to expound them 
in their own way and that a way which will make them 
very difficult of acceptance by many Nonconformists. 
One of the great needs of the situation is to discover 
what was really in the mind of those who met at Lam- 
beth and who there gave authoritative expression to their 
views. For example, it will make all the difference if the 
episcopal ordination suggested for non-Anglican ministers 
is only an extension of commission comparable to that 
which Anglicans themselves state they are willing to re- 
ceive from the Free Churches. This is a very different 
thing from re-ordination, but the report itself does not 
make it clear which of the two interpretations is meant. 
In regard to the matters of faith, the credal conditions 
suggested by the Conference are likely to meet with a 
good deal of criticism. It is obvious, however, that there 
must be some agreement on questions of faith as an es- 
sential condition of an agreement on the questions of 
order. The way to this was very clearly and helpfully 
shown in the first Interim Report of the Faith and Order 
Committee, and it would probably not be difficult to re- 
peat this on a somewhat wider scale. Very definite ef- 
forts in this direction are already being made through 
the Continuation Committee of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order recently appointed at Geneva. This 
Committee will no doubt do a great deal to clarify the 
whole situation and to give practical effect to some of 
the proposals made at Lambeth. We repeat, therefore, 
once again that the need of the moment is for patient 
and prolonged conference, and if the spirit of goodwill 
shown at Lambeth can prevail on all sides some good re- 
sults may be expected. Lambeth has at least brought 
the whole question within the range of practical politics 
and has opened up the way for further discussion and 
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action. Other writers will give more detailed expositio 
and criticism of the proposals as they are now before u: 
but, whatever their views, all will probably unite in we 
coming the good spirit shown at Lambeth and in seconc 
ing the desire there expressed for further exploration o 
the whole of the questions at issue. We must avoid a: 
hasty conclusions and all efforts to appeal to party feel 
ing or prejudice, and realize that here, as so often, “i: 
quietness and confidence is our strength.” 
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A Strong and Bold Utterance 


By Witir1am Lawrence, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 


The sixth Lambeth Conference was marked by boldness, 
charity and vision, and this in spite of limitations which 
the Conference has always placed upon itself. One man 
may be a leader; a small group of like-minded men may 
give a strong thrust to some truth or line of action; but 
when a body of two hundred and fifty men, of varying 
experiences and opinions, each of them accustomed to 
lead, determine that what they publish as the result of 
their deliberations must have a consensus of agreement, 
they are liable to modify and whittle down all strong and 
bold utterances to such a commonplace and moderate 
tone as to be ineffective. 

While past Lambeth Conferences have occasionally 
broken out in notes of strong leadership, one cannot but 
say that the moderate tone has been pervasive. Not so 
in 1920. Whether the war prompted a spirit of unity 
and leadership, or the threatening conditions of the times 
drove the Bishops to agree upon strong steps in council, 
or whether God’s Spirit has been moving in the Churches 
and in the hearts of the Bishops towards a more confident 
faith and the leadership of Christ through His Church, 
who knows? The fact, however, is clear that the two 
hundred and fifty Bishops spoke with clearness, force, and 
courage upon several subjects. 

Illustrations of this stand out here and there in the 
Report. For example, in their resolution upon the 
Church and Industrial Problems, the Conference presses 
“the necessity of nothing less than a fundamental change 
n the spirit and working of our economic life,’ “by 
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accepting as a basis of industrial relations the principle | 
co-operation in service for the common good.” It en 
phasizes “‘the duty which is laid upon all Christians « 
setting human values above dividends and profits.” 

The principle guiding the Church missionary work | 
“the establishment of self-governing, self-supportin; 
and self-extending Churches, from which outside contre 
has been withdrawn at the earliest moment, so as t 
allow the free expression of their national character.” 

A new note is struck when a body of Bishops advise 
that “‘women should be admitted to those Councils of th 
Church to which laymen are admitted, and on equa 
terms”; and that women may speak and lead in praye 
in consecrated and unconsecrated buildings. 

The treatment of Spiritualism, Christian Science anc 
Theosophy, sympathetic with the truth in them, and a 
the same time loyal to Catholic truth, marks a new era 11 
the relations of the Church to the supporters of what i: 
called “the new thought.” 

This spirit of sympathy, courage and loyalty found it: 
highest expression in the report upon Reunion, especially 
with non-Episcopal Churches. 

When the large committee of some sixty Bishops met. 
they seemed to be helpless before the great problem. 
How was it possible to strike a fresh note of leadership 
and at the same time stand true to the Church’s standards: 
Of resolutions, platforms and diplomacy the Churches 
had had enough. A second day passed, and the Bishops 
seemed to have come to an impasse. Guided, we trust 
and believe, by the Spirit of truth, a door opened to 
them. Under the leadership of the Archbishop of York, 
the Anglican Communion, so far as she can be represented 
by her Bishops, took an attitude new, courageous, and 
supremely Christian. Why she had not taken it before 
is now our wonder; but that wonder always comes after 
the deepest and simplest revelations. 

if we read again the Appeal to all Christian People, 
printed in this number, we note that the Conference sets 
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a water mark for the Anglican Communion which, how- 
ever low the tide may fall hereafter, will always stand to 
rebuke and inspire. The members of the Conference did 
in heart and experience enter deeply into sympathy with 
the hearts and experiences of the members of all Christian 
Churches. It is a new event (strange and sad that it 
should be new) for the representatives of a great Church 
to publish the following: “‘We acknowledge this condi- 
tion of broken fellowship to be contrary to God’s will, 
and we desire frankly to confess our share in the guilt 
of thus crippling the Body of Christ.” If confession is 
the first step in a new life, what a thrill of hope may we 
find in similar confessions of all the Churches! 

It is a new day when the Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion, in speaking of other Communions “‘thankfully 
acknowledge that these ministries have been manifestly 
blessed and owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means 
of grace”; and that ‘“‘the truly equitable approach to 
reunion is by the way of mutual deference to one another’s 
consciences.” 

Assuming substantially a common acceptance of the 
Holy Scriptures, Sacraments and historic Creeds, the 
dificult question of the ministry is met thus. Each 
Communion has and values its own ministry and tra- 
ditions, and considers them essential to the being or 
well being of the Church. The Anglican Communion has 
its form of ministry, the Episcopate, as have also the two 
other great historic Communions. If we are to have a 
vision of the reunion of all Christian Churches (and 
we can have no less), we must sustain the Episcopate. 
Each and all of the Churches have riches in trust, why not 
make these riches common to all? Let each give of her 
best to the common life. Hence, in order that there may 
be “‘a ministry acknowledged by every part of the 
Church as possessing not only the inward call of the 
Spirit, but also the commission of Christ and the au- 
thority of the whole body,” may not other Communions 
accept from us a share in that trust, which we through no 
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merit of our own, but by inheritance have to give, while 
we receive from them a trust in the acceptance of “a form 
of commission or recognition which would commend our 
ministry to their congregations, as having its place ir 
the one family life’? 

As the Archbishop of York informally expressed this 
thought in concrete form: “I was born, baptized and 
brought up in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. I 
was received into the Episcopal Church, and am now an 
Archbishop. I should esteem it a privilege and an added 
consecration, and of course no repudiation of my orders, 
if our relations with the Presbyterian Church were such 
that I could receive such commission from the Church of 
my fathers as would enable me to minister in it, and to 
administer the Lord’s Supper to its people; and I should 
feel that no Presbyterian minister would repudiate his 
ministry if he should receive ordination at my hands, and 
while still remaining a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, be able to administer the Lord’s Supper in the 
Church of England.” 

Whatever the practical or immediate results of this 
appeal, even though the Churches continue to stand 
apart for generations, it is an event in the history of 
reunion when the Anglican Communion sets forth this 
challenge: “The spiritual leadership of the Catholic 
Church in days to come, for which the world is manifestly 
waiting, depends upon the readiness with which each 
group is prepared to make sacrifices for the sake of a 
common fellowship, a common ministry, and a common 
service to the world.” 

‘We place this ideal first and foremost before ourselves 
and our own people.” “To all other Christian people 
whom our words may reach, we make the same appeal. 
We do not ask that any one Communion should consent 
to be absorbed in another. We do ask that all should 
unite in a new and great endeavour to recover and to 
manifest to the world the unity of the Body of Christ, for 
which He prayed.” 
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A Consgreégationalist View of 
The Lambeth Appeal on Chris- 
tian Reunion 


By Aurrep E. Garvir, M.A., D.D., 


Principal of New College, London, and Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 


The Appeal of the Lambeth Conference of 1920 de- 
mands, and will receive, the serious and respectful con- 
sideration, and the cordial and sincere appreciation that it 
deserves. As it marks a distinct advance of the Anglican 
Communion towards other Communions in its desire for 
Christian Reunion, it lays upon them the duty to examine 
their convictions, that they may discover how far they can 
go to meet this advance. As one who for a number of 
years has been engaged in the discussion of the questions 
relevant to the subject, and as a signatory of the two 
Interim Reports of the British Committee preparing the 
ground for the proposed Conference on Faith and Order, 
I looked forward to the Report of the Lambeth Conference 
with some anxiety, and have read it with some relief. In 
discussing the Report I do not wish to state merely my 
own views, but to make clear also convictions of many 
of my fellow Congregationalists, whether I fully share 
them or not. For what is necessary at the present 
moment is that we should face definite actualities and not 
hide them from ourselves by ambiguous phrases, which 
cannot endure the ordeal of a searching scrutiny. 

(1) The starting-point of any discussion must be ‘the 
conception of the Church. On this subject the Appeal is 
quite clear. ‘‘We acknowledge all those who believe in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and have been baptized into the 
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name of the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us membershiy 
in the universal Church of Christ which is His Body’ 
(p. 26). Congregationalists will welcome heartily the 
recognition here, even if qualified, of the unity of the 
Church of Christ in all communions through their commor 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The coordination o! 
baptism with faith as a condition of membership in the 
Church will cause regret, as it would exclude the adherents 
of Baptist Churches who have not yet been baptized and 
members of the Society of Friends. While Congregation- 
alists do practise infant baptism, I question if any would 
be found who would agree to such a limitation. Man’s 
faith, responsive to, and receptive of God’s grace in a 
personal union with Christ—that, it seems to me, is the 
sole essential condition of membership in Christ’s body, of 
which baptism is a desirable sign. The Protestant con- 
ception here confronts the Catholic (in the narrower sense 
on which Catholics insist); and we shall only deceive our- 
selves if we do not recognize that it is the Catholic con- 
ception of the Church,which exalts sacraments, that runs 
through the whole of this Appeal. I do not now argue 
which is right or wrong; but before there can be full 
mutual understanding there must be some reconciliation 
of the two distinct, if not necessarily opposed, convictions. 

(2) While in the Appeal the different branches of the 
one Church are spoken of as Communions, the Anglican 
itself included, yet the tenth resolution speaks not only 
of “‘the Churches of the Anglican Communion,” but also 
of “other Churches” (p. 29); and this practice is fol- 
lowed in other resolutions. 

(i) Accordingly, not only are baptized believers in- 
dividually recognized as members of the universal Church 
of Christ, but non-episcopal communions are also recog- 
nized as Churches. What was regarded by some High 
Churchmen as a doubtful innovation in the Second 
Interim Report has thus received the highest sanction. 

(ii) This recognition of other communions as Churches, 
however, is not allowed to carry the consequences which, 
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to a Congregationalist at least, and probably to nearly 
all Nonconformists, would necessarily follow from it, 
namely, intercommunion and interchange of pulpits: a sort 
of a churchmanship, but not a full churchmanship, is 
admitted. The Conference ‘“‘cannot approve of general 
schemes of intercommunion or exchange of pulpits.” 
“Occasional authorization” to preach in churches within 
his Diocese may be given by a Bishop “to ministers, not 
episcopally ordained, who in his judgment are working 
towards an ideal of Union such as is described in our 
Appeal.” The action of a bishop will not be questioned 
who “countenances the irregularity of admitting to 
Communion the baptized but unconfirmed Communicants 
of the non-episcopal congregations concerned in the 
scheme” of reunion. Anglicans, however, are to receive 
“Holy Communion only at the hands of ministers of 
their own Church or of Churches in communion there- 
with” (p. 30). The scandal of repelling a “baptized 
person kneeling before the Lord’s Table”’ (p. 31) is, how- 
ever, to be avoided. On the practical matters of Chris- 
tian fellowship the proposals of the Mansfield College 
Conference, at least as understood by the Nonconformist 
signatories, have thus been set aside. 

(iii) Inasmuch as in the Protestant view of the Church 
the two primary functions are the preaching of the 
Gospel and the administration of the sacraments, these 
decisions vir tually empty of any meaning the use of the 
term Churches, since the competence of their ministers in 
both respects is denied. Some kind of spiritual value of 
these ministries for the members of these Churches is 
admitted; and for that admission Nonconformists should 
be humbly grateful: but it is only episcopal ordination 
that can enable these ministers to obtain “a ministry 
throughout the whole fellowship.” The episcopally 
adorned ministry “possesses something (what it is we are 
not expressly told) that makes it alone the agency of 
the full blessing of membership in the Church. Speaking 
of the episcopate it-is stated: “‘Nay more, we-eagerly. look 
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forward to the day when through its acceptance in ¢ 
united Church we may all share in that grace which is 
pledged to the members of the whole body in the apostolic 
rite of the laying-on of hands, and in the joy and fellow- 
ship of a Eucharist in which as one Family we may 
together, without any doubtfulness of mind, offer to the 
one Lord our worship and service”’ (p. 28). 

(iv) Confining ourselves at present to the question of 
the value of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as a 
Congregationalist I must refuse to admit that it is the 
kind of ministry which determines that value. As it is a 
corporate act of the Christian community, it may be 
desirable that its administration should be confined to the 
ordained ministers, those who have the authorization of 
the whole body; and any laxity in Congregationalism in 
this respect might be avoided; but, unless we take a 
magical view of sacraments, the value of the sacrament 
does not depend on who administers it, but on how it is 
received. Christ offers Himself—nothing else and less— 
to the faith of the recipient; and in the measure in which 
faith is exercised is grace received. It may depend for 
some communicants in some measure how Christ is 
presented in the preaching of the Gospel at the Table by 
the minister, more or less adequately to His fulness of 
grace and truth, whether faith will receive little or much 
grace; and yet other recipients, because of their own per- 
sonal experience, may be able to receive very much more 
abundantly the grace of Christ than the presentation of 
Him by the minister might lead one to expect. That the 
measure of grace should depend, as is assumed in the 
Appeal, on any other than these spiritual conditions is to 
me and to most Congregationalists both unintelligible 
and incredible. 

(3) There is nothing said in the Appeal or the 
Resolutions on Reunion regarding the Church in the 
sense which is of special importance for Congregation- 
alists, namely, the local congregation. (i) While the au- 
tonomy of the local congregation is claimed by all Con- 
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regationalists, two divergent conceptions lie behind the 
jaim. One section of opinion would argue that individual 
elievers, possessed of the Spirit, and relying on Christ’s 
romise of His Presence, can gather together in His name 
nd form themselves into a Church, which is, and may 
laim to be, quite independent of any other Christian 
ommunity formed in the same way. Another section of 
pinion maintains, and this is my own position, that the 
cal congregations are called Churches in the New Testa- 
1ent, because they are the local manifestations of the one 
vyhurch of Jesus Christ, which as His body is not confined, 
ven as He is not, by conditions of time and space, but 
unctions wherever He is. Autonomy is claimed not as 
he self-government of those who have formed the 
Yhurch, but as the direct rule of Christ Himself in be- 
levers wherever His Church is functioning. 

(ii) The legitimacy of the New Testament usage the 
sishops would not deny, although the Appeal gives no 
ecasion for the use. But the autonomy of the local 
ongregation would certainly be denied by them, since 
ertain functions of the Church are ex hypothesi reserved 
or the Episcopate alone. Even although the Bishops 
greatly desire that the office of a Bishop should be 
verywhere exercised in a representative and constitu- 
ional manner”’ (p. 28), yet they demand that the Unitas 
‘ratrum shall desist “from its practice of the administra- 
ion of Confirmation and the celebration of Holy Com- 
nunion by deacons” (p. 34) as a condition of closer 
ssociation. 

(iii) That a Congregational Church may voluntarily 
lelegate to a union of Churches functions which it cannot 
lischarge so well in isolation is now generally admitted. 
‘hat the insistence on an absolute independency is un- 
lesirable and impracticable is a conviction also gaining 
yider recognition among Congregationalists. But they 
vould need to be satisfied that in the reunited Church 
he truth for which they witness would find adequate 
ecognition. The historic episcopate would need to un- 
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dergo very considerable modification to allow for thé 
measure of liberty in administering its own affairs the 
each Congregational Church has hitherto claimed. |] 
has stood, and still stands for the truth, too precious to h 
abandoned, that the laity as well as the clergy—to us 
the distinction made in Episcopal Churches, and use 
only as a matter of convenience in the Congregationa 
together constitute the body of Christ, that it is in thi 
whole body His Spirit dwells and works, and that it i 
only as representative of that whole body that distinctiv 
functions on behalf of it are entrusted to the ministry. 


II. 


(1) The conception of the Church, thus indicated, i 
what lies behind the proposal as to ordination. A measur: 
of reciprocity in the matter is proposed, but it is by nm 
means an absolute reciprocity. (i) What are the Bishop. 
willing to accept? “Bishops and clergy of our Commu 
nion would willingly accept from these authorities a forn 
of commission or recognition which would commend ou 
ministry to their congregations, as having its place in th 
one family life.” It is not indicated that there would be 
any gain to bishops and clergy apart from the commenda 
tion of their ministry to the congregations of the non 
episcopal communions. When we turn to what is re 
quired, something more than this is intended. “It i 
our hope that the same motive would lead ministers whc 
have not received it to accept a commission througl 
episcopal ordination, as obtaining for them a ministry} 
throughout the whole fellowship”’ (p. 29). 

Gi) It is not hyper-criticism, but only an honest 
endeavour to make quite explicit what is meant, to ex. 
press the difference as follows. Episcopally ordainec 
ministers already have ‘“‘a ministry throughout the whole 
fellowship”; they already ‘“‘share in that grace which is 
pledged to the members of the whole body in the apostolic 
rite of the laying-on of hands” (p. 28). All they need: i: 
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hat in some way their ministry should be ‘‘commended” 
o those who hitherto have not been appreciative of it. 
[he non-episcopally ordained ministers do not yet possess 
uch a ministry, for they do not share in that grace, and 
nly by episcopal ordination can they become partakers of 
hat grace, and so obtain that ministry. 

(iii) With the consideration which marks the document 
or the feelings of those whose inferiority as ministers the 
3ishops are compelled, however delicately, to affirm, it is 
idded that this would not involve any repudiation of 
heir past ministry or of any experience of spiritual 
ylessing for themselves and others, or of any working of 
xod’s Spirit in and by them. It is not conceded, how- 
‘ver, that theirs has been a valid ordination, or that their 
ninistry has been all that it would have been had they 
een episcopally ordained. Had the sentence stood 
lone: “‘We shall be publicly and formally seeking 
idditional recognition of a new call to wider service in a 
eunited Church, and imploring for ourselves God’s grace 
nd strength to fulfil the same’’ (p. 29), it might have 
ointed out to a common act of consecration to the wider 
ninistry, in which no judgment was involved of superi- 
rity on the one hand, and inferiority on the other; but 
vhat precedes forbids such an interpretation. | 

(2) Such being the proposal, how are Congregational- 
sts likely to approach it? (i) A theory once held in a few 
ndependent Churches was this, that it was the congrega- 
ion which ordained its minister; and that when he ceased 
o be the pastor of a church, his ordination lapsed, and he 
nust be re-ordained on going to another church. This 
heory isnow abandoned. Fora time some Congregation- 
lists were so opposed to recognizing any distinction 
etween ministers and members of the Church, that or- 
lination was refused, and only a recognition meeting at 
he beginning of a pastorate was held. The objection to 
he laying-on of hands still widely prevails, and at many 
rdinations prayer is offered without this symbolic act. 
‘o-day the tendency is to hold an ordination service, at 
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which the college which has trained the ordinand - 
usually represented by its principal, who delivers th 
charge to the minister; the County Union and othe 
neighbouring Congregational Churches are also repre 
sented, and the ordination prayer is commonly offere 
by the pastor of the church to which the ordinand belongs 
over such a service a layman may preside; and it is seldor 
that there is any laying-on of hands, either by the ministe 
offering the ordination prayer alone, or in conjunctio 
with the other ministers who may be present. 

(ii) While the older view still has its representatives 
who on very slight provocation become vocal agains 
sacredotalism or clerication, there is good ground fo 
affirming that increasingly significance and value ar 
attached to ordination. Even from the beginning th 
Separatists, or Independents, believed in, and had ai 
ordained ministry. It would be a superstition to main 
tain a practice that meant nothing, and brought no gain 
It would not be difficult, it seems to me, to secure tha 
ordination by the laying-on of the hands of minister 
with prayer by one of their number should become th 
generally recognized practice. 

(iii) Many a Congregational minister looks back on hi 
ordination as not only a solemn occasion, but as a sacret 
experience. As he dedicated himself in the presence o 
the congregation to which he was to minister, as hi 
brother ministers by their presence recognized his cal 
by God to this ministry, as one of them invoked th 
divine Spirit to be richly bestowed upon him to fit him fo 
his calling, he experienced as he never had before al 
increase of the divine grace given to his quickened faith 
and entered on his ministry with an equipment fron 
God such as met his sense of need. In hours of despon 
dency and difficulty he looks back on that experience as a) 
assurance that, as God had called him, so God also ha 
given him grace to fulfil His calling. 

(iv) If the experience at ordination has been confirme 
by the experience of the ministry, God having given hir 
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“souls for his hire’’; if, despite all the faults and failures 
of which he is painfully aware, the Gospel has been by 
him “the power and wisdom of God unto salvation”; if 
at the Table of the Lord, he and his people together have 
known the Lord in the breaking of the bread, and have 
discerned the Lord’s body, how can episcopal ordination 
make him more a minister of Christ than he already by 
the grace of Christ is? To justify their proposal to 
Congregationalists, the Bishops must show that the 
episcopally ordained ministry is so manifestly mentally 
and morally and spiritually more effective for the salva- 
tion of sinners and edification of saints than any other 
ministry, that its possession of a measure of grace, or 
even of some other kind of grace than others can claim to 
possess must be assumed as the only adequate explanation. 

(v) If at the Table of the Lord the believer can claim 
that he truly meets his Lord, is conscious of receiving the 
gifts of His truth and grace in forgiveness, cleansing, and 
renewal, and dedicates himself with deepened love, quick- 
ened faith, and kindled hope to the Master’s service, what 
is it that the Eucharist as administered by an episcopally 
ordained minister can give him that Christ Himself does 
not, and cannot give? It is only if we abandon the 
region of moral conscience and religious consciousness, 
and give to grace a quasi-physical character and opera- 
tion, that the claims made for the Eucharist can be made 
to appear at all plausible. 

(3) For so blessed a consummation as the reunion of 
the divided Church of Christ, I personally should be 
prepared to go further than many Congregationalists 
in abandoning traditions and conventions, theories and 
practices which might stand in the way; but what 
would be involved for me in an acceptance of the 
Bishops’ proposal would be the abandonment of a 
principle for which, if need be, I should be ready to die; 
and it is this: That the living Christ alone saves to the 
uttermost all who come unto God by Him; that only His 
grace and man’s faith are necessary for salvation; that 
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there is no human mediation which is alone legitimate anc: 
effective, although some form of human mediation is 
necessary in most cases; that any mediation is according; 
to His will which brings together the Saviour and the 
saved; and that to recognize in any way the exclusive or 
even paramount claim of any form of mediation is to 
limit the variety and the liberty of His grace in saving) 
man. It is another conception of God and Christ and 
His Church, as well as of the ministry and the sacraments, 
that is involved in this proposal than any my reason and 
conscience allow me to hold; and to accept it would be for: 
me to go backward to views the Church should have out-. 
grown, and not forward to the truth into which the Spirit 
is waiting to lead the Church. 


Ill. 


(1) That the Bishops look backward rather than for- 
ward is indicated in their demand for “the whole-hearted 
acceptance of the Creed commonly called Nicene, as the 
sufficient statement of the Christian faith, and either it 
or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal confession of 
belief” (p. 28). How many men, not ecclesiastically 
minded, not in bondage to the past, but with a broad out- 
look on the thought of the world to-day, and a keen in- 
sight into the theological progress of the Christian Church, 
would ever think of that creed as the intellectual 
goal to which a reunited Church must travel! (i) Con- 
gregationalism refuses, and rightly, to bind the reason or 
conscience of members or ministers by any creed, for it 
believes that he who is by faith in personal union with 
Christ will be kept in the truth, and guided into all truth. 
Imperfectly as that ideal may often be realized, it will 
not lower its ideal, and seek refuge in any kind of com- 
pulsion of thought. It recognizes the necessity and the 
value of a declaration of what is commonly believed to 
answer the questions, or relieve the doubts of any age in a 
theological crisis; but it will not treat such a common 
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declaration as a test for its ministers or members. That is 
a position with which I personally agree, and I should 
doubt whether Christian reunion even would justify such 
a surrender of the liberty of the sons of God in the Spirit 
as the acceptance of a creed would involve. 

(ii) If it be argued that a doctrinal basis is necessary for 
any Church, I agree, but that doctrinal basis may be just 
such a declaration as the occasion may call for, not 
claiming such a universal and permanent validity as 
would justify the imposition of it on the reason and 
conscience of all as a condition of Christian fellowship. 
The Nicene or any other creed of the past could be 
accepted by a progressive Church only as an affirmation 
of its historical value as the best available expression of 
the Christian beliefs for its own age, as a stage in the 
development to which the Church now adheres. Creed 
subscription does not secure orthodoxy, and involves 
insincerity. I venture to say confidently that there are 
greater theological divergencies in the Church of England 
than there are among the Congregational Churches. A 
few extreme men among us have sometimes made them- 
selves so vocal that quite a false impression is made of 
the real theological situation. I know Congregationalism 
pretty thoroughly, and can testify that a liberal evan- 
gelicalism, holding the necessary verities for the Christian 
faith, is the dominant tendency. The self-respect of the 
ministers is assailed when they are treated, not as honest 
men to be trusted, but are asked to pledge themselves to 
some ancient expression of Christian beliefs. Their sin- 
cerity is severely strained when a creed that has not sprung 
out of their own life is imposed on them as the condition 
of their holding office. Many outside the Churches have 
a low regard for the ministers who thus submit to have 
their beliefs dictated to them, beliefs which it is commonly 
held they cannot now sincerely profess. 

(2) I have myself given very close study to the history 
of “the Creed commonly called Nicene’’; and that history 
does not increase confidence in its adequacy as a state- 
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ment of Christian belief. Its content was determined 
by the controversies of the hour; and orthodoxy fought 
heresy with the weapons of the current philosophy. The 
categories of this creed are quite inadequate for the in- 
terpretation of the person and work of Christ. Modern 
psychology and philosophy can provide us with categories 
far more adequate. As the subsequent history of Chris- 
tology has shown, Christian thought bound by these 
categories has moved uneasily between the Eutychian 
and the Nestorian tendency in attempting to maintain 
the unity of the person and the difference of the two 
natures. What inspiration is there in a formulation of 
faith which is little more than a notice to theologians that 
trespassers beyond certain limits will be strictly prose- 
cuted! If the belief in the God-man, the incarnate Word, 
the Son of God and Son of Man is to be maintained in 
the modern world it must be made as intelligible and 
credible as it can be, and not forced upon thought to-day 
as a mystery which must be accepted but cannot be 
understood. Such a proposal is an unwarranted arrest 
of the necessary progress of Christian theology. 

(3) It is the Christology of the creeds, with its in- 
adequate and now antiquated categories, which is largely 
responsible for the sacramentarianism and sacerdotalism 
which characterize the Catholic as distinguished from 
the Protestant position. If Incarnation is defined in the 
categories of nature, grace and the sacraments as the 
media of grace will be similarly conceived. A Christology 
which uses the category of personality will not lead to a 
view of grace as a thing to be transmitted by material 
media, but to a view of grace as always and only the 
personal activity of God in Christ, to which must corre- 
spond the personal activity of man as faith. A change in 
the conception of grace will involve an abandonment 
of the assumption that the episcopal ordination of the 
minister can alone guarantee that the sacrament shall 
have its full efficacy as a medium of the communication of 
grace. He who possesses the Spirit of God, and gives 
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_ proof of the possession in genuine religious experience and 
consistent moral character, whether episcopally ordained 
or not, is the appropriate personal medium for the 
personal activity of God in grace. I for one reject the 
Christology of the creeds as inadequate and even injurious, 
because it leads to a view of grace, sacraments and the 
ministry which is to me altogether repugnant. 


There must be among the Bishops scholars and thinkers 
who cannot regard the position taken as final, but must 
realize that the Christian Church in the world to-day 
must look forward rather than backward. It is to be 
hoped that within the Anglican Communion that will 
prove a leaven; so that there will soon be a closer approach 
in convictions between Anglicans and Nonconformists. 
Nonconformists too must learn to look forward rather 
than backward, and be ready for the leading of the 
Spirit of God even away from the doctrine and practice 
of their spiritual ancestry. Of this I am, however, 
confident: that reunion is possible and desirable only if it 
be recognized that, as historical, the development of the 
Christian Churches in doctrine, ritual and polity has only 
a relative value and validity, and cannot be imposed as a 
condition of Christian fellowship for the future. With all 
respect for the bishops individually, I cannot but wish that 
collectively they had shown themselves as open-minded 
as they have proved themselves large-hearted. They 
have felt as Christians, and every Christian heartily 
responds; but they have thought as Catholics, and there 
their Appeal challenges doubt and question. It is also, 
however, a call for further thought and study and con- 
ference, not with the desire to convict others of error, 
but to be guided into truth in love. 
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The Centenary of Dante and 
The Church 


By Epovuarp JORDAN, 


Professor at the University of Paris. 


In almost every Catholic country committees are be- 
ing formed on the initiative of the Holy See and under 
the presidency of the bishops to celebrate the sixth cen- 
tenary of the death of Dante in 1921. This religious 
cult of the memory of the author of the Divine Comedy 
is no new thing. In his day Raphael, with the approval 
of Julian II, had included him in his “Dispute of the 
Holy Sacrament” as the only lay representative among 
the Fathers and Saints of the Church in the glorious 
company of witnesses and interpreters of Catholic truth.! 
Of late years especially the papacy has shown a lively 
interest in the work of this great poet. Pius IX, in the 
course of his last journey in Romagna, paid a pious visit 
to his tomb at Ravenna, July 24, 1857. Leo XIII 
subscribed a large sum for the erection of a more 
magnificent monument. And following in the steps of 
many of his predecessors who had welcomed the dedi- 
cation of editions of the Divine Comedy, he had pub- 
lished, at his own expense, the Latin translation of the 
poem made at the beginning of the fifteenth century by 
the Bishop of Fermo Serravalle, remarkable for the 
theological commentary which accompanies it. Above 
all he founded at the Pontifical University of Rome a 
chair of Dante exegesis. Therefore, Dante, whose genius 


1 The portrait of Dante figures a second time in the same room in 
the fresco of Parnassus, But this is, of course, much less significant. 
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caused him for so long to be regarded as the greatest of 
Catholic poets, is now, if we may so express it, the most 
official. 

But on the occasion of the celebrations for which 
preparations are being made, it is to be anticipated that 
certain facts in the past will surely be recalled that they 
may be contrasted with the present. Contrasts are al- 
ways piquant. 

In his Life of Dante Boccaccio relates that “many 
years after his death his book On Monarchy was con- 
demned by Bertrand de Pouget, Cardinal Legate of Pope 
John XXII in Lombardy.” It was publicly burned as 
containing heretical matter. And the legate endeavoured 
to assure the same fate for the bones of its author,? 
which would have been to the perpetual infamy and con- 
fusion of his memory, but this was opposed by Pino 
della Tosa, who was at the time at Bologna, and by 
Ostagio da Polenta, that “last of the family of the lords 
of Ravenna,” where the body of Dante rested. The 
celebrated lawyer Bartolo da Sassoferrato testifies that 
Dante just missed incurring a posthumous condemnation 
for the cause of heresy. A poem, la Morale del Messer 
Piero Dante, whose author was perhaps himself the son 
of the great poet, protests against the sentence which 
would have affected the Maestro della fede and proclaims 
his orthodoxy. A significant legend asserts that Dante 
was reported to the Inquisition; he requested delay till 
the following day for the preparation of his defense; he 
then cited his Credo, a profession of faith in terza rima so 
beautiful and so exact that the astonished judge acquit- 
ted him. This so-called Credo has been preserved; but 
no one now believes it to be authentic. But the story, 
which goes back to the fourteenth century, at least 
proves that it was not considered improbable that such 
proceedings might have been taken. Even before it was 


2This was in conformity with inquisitorial law: the remains of 
heretics who had been the subject of posthumous condemnation 
were exhumed and burnt. 
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printed, the Monarchy was included among forbidden — 
books in the Index of Venice (1554). It was transferred 
from this to the Roman Index at the time of Benedict 
XIV, and has not yet been removed. As for the Divine 
Comedy, if it has not been condemned at Rome—some 
special editions only have been condemned on account 
of their commentaries—it has been censored by the In- 
quisition of Spain, which enjoined the suppression of 
several passages, namely, those which are most vehe- 
ment against the Holy See. 

The severities of the Church called forth the com- 
promising praise of its foes. Vergerio, whose attention 
had been attracted to the Monarchy through the Index 
of Venice, planned to publish it as a weapon against the 
papacy. All who undertook during the sixteenth cen- 
tury to defend the Reformation historically, endeavour- 
ing to discover its causes in the past—such as Flaccius 
Illyricus, Perot de Mésiéres, du Plessis-Mornay—have re- 
garded Dante as a reformer before the Reformation. We 
will not discuss those who have applied to Luther the 
prophecy of the mysterious DXV (Dux) “‘sent by God to 
kill the courtesan,” ? that is, the Church of Rome, “‘ with 
the gigantic accomplice of its scandals,” the king of 
France. Today, through the progress of historical sci- 
ences, the psychological sense has become more assured, 
and the history of the teachings involved is_ better 
known. Calm and impartial history has abandoned the 
idea that Dante was a sort of Protestant. But intercon- 
fessional polemics have not renounced his exploitation. 
In this form it may still be expected to survive for a 
long time. 

Since the fortunes of Dante have been so varied,‘ it 
seems worth while in the first place to seek the reasons 
for them, and then to ask ourselves who is right, and 

3 Purgatorio, XX XITI, 43, 44. 

_4*The title of a remarkable article by Carducci, Della varia fortuna 
di Dante (Op. viii, 131). To this we owe much of the preceding, as 


well as to Dante, sein Leben und sein Werk by Kraus, especial 
chap. 4 of Book v. y » especially to 
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what form of doctrine may claim him; if he is, indeed, 
even dependent on any doctrine, he who boasted with 
sad pride that he was his own party alone.’ In claiming 
and celebrating him now, is the Church simply showing 
cleverness and the desire to monopolize a fame that 
can no longer be contested? Is it rehabilitation, sincere 
reparation of a former injustice? Is it a change of 
attitude owing to changed circumstances? It is the 
object of the present article to answer these questions. 


I 


On one point all agree. Dante did not write for the 
sake of writing; he would have had a horror of the the- 
ory of Art for the sake of Art. Almost half of his works 
consists of didactic treatises. The Divine Comedy itself is 
more than a literary work. Dante does not merely de- 
sire to contribute to the beautiful in the world, but to 
recall it to the truth; to teach bewildered humanity the 
way of truth. The vision he feigns to have seen, the 
wonderful journey of which he makes himself the chief 
figure, have indeed as their primary purpose his own sal- 
vation, but that of others as well. He makes Beatrice 
and his ancestor Cacciaguida, whom he meets in Paradise, 
command him, after his return to earth, to write what 
he has seen, “to profit the misguided world.” ® “What 
though when tasted first thy voice shall prove unwel- 
come: on digestion it will turn to vital nourishment.” ” 
Even the strangest of his inventions are symbols, more 
or less obscure or transparent. And the motto of the 
whole might well be the celebrated tercet: ‘Ye of intel- 
lect sound and entire, mark well the lore concealed under 
close texture of the mystic strain.” * There is, then, a 
Dantean doctrine, an insistence on which will not be con- 


5 Paradiso XVII, 68. 

6 Purgatorio, XXXII, 103. 
7 Paradiso, XVII, 126-132. 
8 Inferno, IX, 61. 
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trary to the intentions of the poet; for by this doctrine 
above all he would have desired to be judged; not indeed 
to be praised for the originality of his conceptions, but 
rather for his fidelity in reproducing the teachings he had 
received and held with all the strength of his soul—that 
is to say, Catholic teachings. 

That in religion and ethics Dante was a faithful Cath- 
olic is no longer contested; and we will not linger to 
prove this doctrine by doctrine, and discover in the 
Divine Comedy the whole of the Credo, for this would 
often be proving the evident. We shall insist only on 
points where a misunderstanding might be possible, or 
more properly on those in which the orthodoxy—deliber- 
ate and intentional—of the poet, or rather thinkei, ap- 
pears most clearly by contrast either with the heresies of 
his day or with certain secret tendencies of the man him- 
self. ~ 

Divested of the poetic details of Dante’s imagination 
—yet he invented less than one would generally believe, 
drawing liberally on tradition and legend — the great 
poem of “‘the last things,” the Dine Comedy, gives cor- 
rectly the Catholic interpretation of the destiny of man. 
Man was created for the supernatural life; he lost it by 
the act of his first parents. He recovered power to re- 
gain it through the Redemption, by faith in the Saviour 
and persistence in grace. There is salvation under these 
conditions alone. Dante encounters the formidable 
problem of the existence of so many individuals who, 
through no fault of their own, have remained in igno- 
rance of Christ.? He does not claim to solve it; his soul 
bows down before the mystery, he asserts the justice and 
mercy of God; he leaves a door ajar for the salvation of 
virtuous pagans, of Trajan, for example; but for himself, 
when the plan of his poem obliges him to decide the 
eternal fate of great pagans, he consigns them to the 
first circle of Hell—a sort of Elysian Fields or “‘limbo,” 
a place without suffering and without j Joy, but not Bae 

° Especially Paradiso, XIX. 
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out melancholy. There he places, that is to say, he con- 
demns, even Virgil, “his guide and his master,” who was 
“deprived of heaven for no sin, except for lack of 
aith.’’ 1° 

In other circles are sinners accused of personal sins. 
These suffer far more from their moral degeneracy than 
from the strange and varied torments of Dante’s imagi- 
nation; they suffer for the fault itself, which is trans- 
formed into punishment; they suffer in experiencing not 
merely the sorrow but the hatred of God. The choice of 
persons representing these sins is as characteristic as that 
of the nature of the sins punished. A large place is given 
to sins against the Church and religion: simony, schism, 
unbelief, heresy, especially that epicureanism, that nega- 
tion of the future life,!! which was the error @ la mode of 
cultured circles at the time of Dante, and which he 
branded in his Convito as “‘among all bestialities the 
most senseless, vile and harmful.’ ‘“‘Oh, ineffable 
and incomprehensible wisdom of God,’ he _ writes 
again, “‘Oh, stupid and vile creatures, who feed after 
the manner of men and dare to speak against our faith; 
who desire to know what God has determined with such 
wisdom! Cursed be you, and your presumption, and 
those who believe in you!” On the other hand, Dante 
does not hesitate to place in Inferno a few of the men 
whom he admires: a great emperor, “who was so worthy 
of dignity” as Frederick II; a great citizen, a ““magnani- 
mous” saviour of his country, such as Farinata degl’ 
Uberti; a great minister, such as Piero delle Vigne, whose 
memory he defends so eloquently elsewhere; a scholar, 
his master, such as Brunetto Latini,“ who survives in his 
“Treasury”; a man of action like Guido Guerra, “who 
in his lifetime many a noble act achieved, both by his 
wisdom and his sword.” © In this it is not alone the 
impartiality of the poet that is to be observed, 


10 Buren oro: aa lrg fF ee Eye oe 
1 Inferno, X. nferno, q , 
12 Convito, II, 9. 4 Tbid., XVI, 38-39.. 
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but the victory his Christian understanding gains over 
a powerful instinct in him. In many respects he is 
with justice regarded as an accomplished representative 
of the spirit of the Middle Ages. In one point he 
is already an Italian of the Renaissance—in his admira- 
tion for virtt, that is, not virtue, but the grandeur and 
power of personality. He cannot prevent this admira- 
tion from showing itself, an admiration not only for 
noble passions, as with Ulysses, the incarnation of the 
thirst for knowledge and heroic adventure;** not only for 
the tender passions, as the love of a Francesca de Ri- 
mini; !7 but for the passions of vengeance and hatred in 
a Ugolino; 18 for the pride of a Farinata, “who in high 
scorn held even hell”’;19 for the grand impiety of a 
Capaneus which God even has not vanquished, who re- 
mains after death what he was while still alive, and in 
some sort robs God of His vengeance.” But he does not 
once give way to the temptation to speak like Bourda- 
loue, to prefer the vices of great souls to the virtues of 
the simple and little. To the former he gives glory, the 
object of their desire, even in hell; he gives them the ob- 
ject of his own desires, to express it in the words of Bos- 
suet and St. Augustine, “as a present of low price. Re- 
ceperunt mercedem suam, vant vanam.” Not to those who 
are like himself, but, in conformity with Christian ethics, 
to the humble and meek he promises everlasting happi- 
ness, or at least to the penitent, to those who, though 
“able still to sin,’’ have turned to God.” For salvation 
is so far from being promised on our merits alone, that 
in the mercy of God a single moment, “‘one poor tear,” ” 
suffices to blot out a life of sin. ‘‘My sins were horri- 
ble,” says the spirit of Manfred to Dante, “‘but so wide 
arms hath goodness infinite that it receives all who turn 
to it.” 3 There is, therefore, no trace of naturalism in 


16 Inferno, X XVI. 20 Tbid., XIV. 

17 Thid., V. *1 Purgatorio, XI, 90. 
8 Thid., XXXII. 22 Tbid., V, 107. 

19 Thid., X. *3 Tbid., III, 121-123. 
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the standards by which Dante awards salvation or dam- 
nation. 


In Purgatory souls are purified from the stains that 
still soil them by pains appropriate to their faults, pains 
that are assuaged by two means—by accepting them as 
the will of God, and by the happy consciousness which 
accompanies them of powerlessness now to sin and of 
the certainty of salvation. These pains are borne with 
mutual charity, that Christian name for solidarity. The 
mountain of Purgatory trembles to its foundations as if 
for joy when a soul escapes it, and all other souls sing 
“Glory to God.” ** What a contrast this is to the In- 
ferno where the condemned revenge themselves on each 
other for the torments they endure and seem to desire to 
add to those torments; torments that may, on the other 
hand, be much curtailed by the intercession of the 
saints,?> and also by the prayers, the works and the mer- 
its of the living.*® The hosts of Purgatory demand, like 
those in the Inferno, that they be remembered by men 
on earth; and they charge Dante, since it is his privilege 
to return there, to be their message-bearer. But they do 
not desire glory; they know its emptiness;”’ they desire 
prayers. They are grateful to those who think of them. 
Dante, meeting his friend, Forese Donati, is astonished 
- to see that he has already emerged from Antepurgatory, 
even though his conversion had been so tardy. Forese 
tells him that “to drink up the sweet wormwood of af- 
fliction I have been brought thus early, by the tears 
streamed down my Nella’s cheeks.” *® They complain of 
those who neglect them. “By that rare mark of honour 
which thou owest God,’’ Nino Visconti”? says to Dante, 
“when thou shalt be beyond the vast of waves” which 


4 Purgatorio, XX, XXI. 

% Tbid., XIII, 50. 

26 Tbid., VI, Dante discusses their efficacy ex professo. 
27 Tbid., XI, 91ff. 

28 Tbid., XXIII, 85. 

29Tbid., VIII, 70ff. Compare Ibid., V, 89. 
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surrounds Purgatory and separates it from the world of 
the living, “tell my Giovanna that for me she call there, 
where reply to innocence is made. Her mother, I be- 
lieve, loves me no more; since she has changed the white 
and wimpled folds” of widowhood. They make pay- 
ment in return, for, by a sublime interpretation of the — 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints, Dante admits that, 
while incapable of achieving merit for themselves, since 
the account they owe divine justice, though definitely 
stayed, is not yet discharged, they can achieve merit 
and pray for others, for they are at peace with God. In 
Canto XI of Purgatorio he puts into the mouth of the 
haughty penitents an admirable paraphrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer. But, as he makes Guido Guinicelli say further 
on,*° the Lord’s Prayer to its end is not for “dwellers in 
this world, where power to sin no longer tempts us.” 
The last two petitions of this Prayer apply to men on 
earth. “‘’Gainst the old adversary, prove thou not our 
virtue, easily subdued; but free from his incitements, 
and defeat his wiles. This last petition, dearest Lord! is 
made not for ourselves; since that were needless now; 
but for their sakes who after us remain.” *! 

Purgatory is to a certain point under the jurisdiction 
and authority of the Church, which dispenses the merits 
of the saints. She can curtail its trials by means of her 
grace. Dante supposes that the souls of the dead as- 
semble at the mouth of the Tiber; an angel comes to seek 
them in a bark to conduct them to the foot of the mount 
of Purgatory; but many are condemned, as their first 
expiation, to await their turn for a long period. Casella 
tells Dante how, since the jubilee promulgated by Boni- 
face VIII, the celestial pilot has denied no one. But 
also, the violation of the sentences of the Church pro- 
longs the duration of the torments. Whoever “in con- 
tumacy dies against the Holy Church, though he repent, 


50 Purgatorio, XXVI, 131-2. 
31 Tbid., XI, 19-24. 
32 Tbid., II, 94— 105. 
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must wander thirty-fold for all the time in his presump- 
tion past.” ** It is Manfred, the usurper of the throne 
of Sicily, fief of the Holy See, the obstinate rebel, con- 
verted at the last hour, who gives this explanation to 
Dante. 

The doctrine of Purgatory is one of the most specific- 
ally Catholic doctrines, on account of its relation to the 
doctrines of prayers for the dead, the efficacy of merits 
and works, of the Communion of Saints, of indulgences, 
of the authority of the Church, and of the solidarity of 
men before God. These relations have been brought to 
light by no one better than by Dante, or with more of 
poetry and at the same time more of power. 


Paradiso is the song of visions and ecstasies. Yet 
other things are to be found in it. Dante passes through 
it guided by Theology herself in the form of Beatrice; 
there he meets the great saints, the great doctors, the 
legislators, Justinian, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, 
St. Bernard, St. Peter Damien, the Apostles, and 
even Adam, the father of humanity. Instead of pic- 
turesque, touching or terrible episodes, which would here 
be out of place, abundant opportunities offer themselves 
to the poet to approach theological problems, under 
pretext of explanation sought for obscure points which 
embarrass him. On vows, dispensations and works,* on 
the mystery of the Redemption and its profound fit- 
ness,** on the resurrection of the body,*® on the obscure 
laws of heredity,?” on the fate of heathen who have not 
heard of Christ,*® on predestination,®® on the nature and 
the hierarchy of heavenly powers,*? on the origin of hu- 
manity,"! there are veritable dissertations which are mas- 


33 Purgatorio, III, 136-141. 38 Tbid., XI X-XX. 

3% Paradiso, III-V. $9.1 bid... XL. 

35 Tbid., VII. 40 Ibid., XX VITI-X XIX. 
36 Tbid., VI and XIV. 41 [bid., XXVI. 

37 Tbid., VIII. 
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terpieces of philosophic poetry and monuments of ortho- 
dox scholarship. One of the main scenes of the poem is 
the examination which Dante is made to undergo—on 
faith by St. Peter, on hope by St. James, on charity by 
St. John, and these are sublime professions of faith, by 
which, he says, he evokes the approval of the heavenly 
court.” To the homage thus rendered to doctrine there 
is added an extremely remarkable condemnation of the 
popular superstitions by which it is dishonoured, and of 
ignorant preaching by which it is distorted.* 


II 


We may conclude that Dante is a very faithful repre- 
sentative of medizeval thought and Catholic Christianity. 

If there has sometimes seemed to be doubt on this 
point, it is because there was a time—it is not yet over 
everywhere—when the favourite argument brought for- 
ward against the Church was that concerning morality. 
In this frame of mind, whoever denounced the abuses 
and branded the vices of the ecclesiastical world was 
regarded as.a “witness for the truth.” “* And in the 
work of Dante there abound the severest judgments and 
most passionate reproaches of the clergy, including and 
especially attaching to the popes. 

It will be noted that he does not incriminate their 
manners in a narrow sense. His great reproach with re- 
gard to them concerns three vices which make them- 
selves apparent at a close view, represented by the 
“ancient and accursed wolf,’ that is, cupidity, the 
spirit of pride and domination, and unwarranted inter- 
vention in temporal matters. Inferno is filled with 


4 Paradiso, XXIV-XXVI. 

43 Ibid., X XIX. 

“ This is the title of a celebrated work by Flaccius Illyricus, Cata- 
logus testiwm veritairs, in which Dante is claimed for the Reformation. 

* Purgatorio, XX, 10. This wolf is one of the symbolic animals 
which hold Dante in the “gloomy forest,’ in which he is lost at the 
beginning of the poem. 
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“those that with no hairy cowls are crowned, both 
Popes and Cardinals, o’erwhom avarice dominion abso- 
ute maintains.” “ Among those guilty of simony Dante 
meets there Nicholas IIT, the Pope Orsini, ‘‘so eager to 
advance his whelps,” who was understood to have sub- 
ordinated his whole policy to his desire to carve out 
Italian kingdoms for his nephews. He tells him: ‘Thy 
punishment of right is merited: and look thou well to 
that illgotten coin.” 47 Nicholas III is not the only one 
condemned against whom Dante takes his side, whose 
torments he aggravates in a sort by his insults or his 
irony. But he only goes thus far because of the vice 
which, with covetousness, he most execrates, that is, 
betrayal. And he is very careful to observe that an 
honest human conscience, in the person of Virgil, ap- 
proves his words. “I believe well that my words pleased 
my guide, for he listened with satisfied countenance.” 
Others are soon to join Nicholas HI. With the horrible 
love of evil which characterizes the condemned, he him- 
self announces their approach: first, Boniface VIII, 
satiated with the riches for which he had not scrupled 
craftily to usurp and offer violence to the Church; 
Boniface, “the prince of Pharisees,’ as Dante elsewhere 
calls him; the man “all of whose enemies were Chris- 
tians”’; he who, “‘fevered with pride,” “‘did not respect 
in himself the supreme function and holy orders,” but 
extorted from others by careless promises, deceitful coun- 
sels and perfidy.” 48 Then follows Clement V,*° “one yet 
of deeds more ugly,” come “from forth the west, a shep- 
herd without law.” The avarice of these pontiffs ‘“o’er- 
casts the world with mourning, under foot treading the 
good, and raising bad men up.” “They have made their 
god “‘of gold and silver, . . . differing wherein from the 
idolater but that he worships one, a hundred” they.*° 

46 Inferno, VII, 46-48. 

47 Tbid., XIX. 

48 Tbid., XX VII, 85-105. 


49 Tbid., XIX, 83. 
50Tbid., XIX, 104, 105, 112-114. 
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In reading such passages, which are but specimens, two | 
points must be called to the attention. One concerns 
Dante himself, the other applies to the Middle Ages alone. 

Dante’s is a passionate nature. His greatest passions do 
not exclude love, but on the contrary reveal it. No one 
has better practised the saying: “Great love spares not.. 
chastisement”’ (qui aime bien, chdtie bien). For example, 
he professes for Imperial institutions an almost religious 
cult. And we see him call down upon the head of Albert 
of Austria, who in his eyes is guilty of betraying the 
Empire, as Boniface VIII and Clement V discredit the 
papacy, “‘a just judgment from the stars,” “such as may 
strike” his “successor with dread.” 

If he places Rudolph of Hapsburg in Purgatory, it is 
after having told him, indeed even while telling him, hard 
truths.*2. And he condemns Frederick II. In fact, of all 
contemporary or recent emperors, the only one he glori- 
fies is Henry VII, perhaps because his premature death 
had preserved him from causing like disappointments, 
and he could be judged on the hopes he had roused. 
The towns or provinces of Italy to whose names Dante 
has attached some injurious immortal epithet are numer- 
ous. Are we wrong, however, to see in him one of the 
men to whom Italy owes its soul? For Florence, in par- 
ticular, his little home city, he oscillates between a 
homesick regret for “the fair sheep-fold”’ *? where he was 
““a sleeping lamb,” “the fair shelter” ** to which he 
hopes to return to receive, “in St. John’s fair dome,” © 
at his “baptismal font,” the wreath “due to the poet’s 
temples,” *“—and violent explosions against ‘“‘an upstart 
multitude,” “a race miserly, envious and proud,” *® by 


5t Purgatorio, VI, 100-103. 

52 Tbid., VII, 94-95 and VI, 103. 

53 Convito, I, 3. 

54 Paradiso, XXV, 5. 

55 Inferno, XIX, 17. 

56 Paradiso, X XV, 7-9. 

57 Inferno, XV, 61. 

58 Ibid., XV, 67. Cf. VI, 74; Purgatorio, VI, 127-151. 
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which he believes himself unjustly treated. He treated 
the papacy as he did the Empire, Italy and Florence; he 
made for himself such an exalted ideal of it that he could 
not pardon it for not realizing his conception. 

But we are no longer in the Middle Ages. In vain 
would a writer of today, speaking like Dante, take the 
precaution of putting his most vehement words into the 
mouth of St. Peter; *® it would be vain for him to call 
himself a Catholic, and declare himself moved by the 
one desire to serve the Church by correcting it; he would 
cause indignant amazement among the faithful, and jus- 
tifiable emotion among those in authority. In the Mid- 
dle Ages this rude freedom was taken more easily. So, 
too, a religious painter would astonish but not attract 
orders from the clergy, if in a picture representing the 
Last Judgment he peopled hell with popes and cardi- 
nals, bishops and monks in all their robes. Fra Angelico, 
the most pious of Christian painters did this, like many 
before him, and his contemporaries saw only a very pow- 
erful and salutary lesson of mistrust of self and of Chris- 
tian equality. They liked to have the fact recalled to 
mind that divine justice makes no exception of rank; 
that those in the highest positions have the greatest ac- 
count to render and that dignities are not virtues. 

If we have changed so much, it is because the Refor- 
mation, the Revolution, the attacks of free thought, have 
put the Church on the defensive. She considers herself 
in a state of war, and she expects of her children the sen- 
timents and the qualities which such a state of war ex- 
acts and develops: discipline, respect for authority, care 
to prevent the escape of anything that might trouble 
feeble souls or furnish argument for the adversary. 
Hasty criticism takes upon itself an appearance of be- 
trayal. If apostolic liberty seems sometimes to lose 
somewhat of its rights, the happy side of the situation 
should not be forgotten. The Church, compelled to be 
more on her guard, has certainly been purified. In most 

59 Paradiso, XX VII, 19-66 ff. 
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countries the sacred ministry is a vocation and not a 
career; the clergy, a select body, and carefully trained, 
are probably more self-disciplined than ever before and 
as far as human weakness admits. 

It was not so in the Middle Ages. Those days saw the 
rise in great numbers of admirable types of saintliness. 
Dante gave them the recognition they deserved. It is 
not his fault if his Inferno has always been read with 
more interest than his Paradiso. But all extremes meet in 
the Church. First, the extreme of riches. On the one 
hand, an inferior clergy whose members do not enjoy 
even that minimum of well-being and security which all 
moralists declare indispensable to the practice of virtue. 
On the other hand, an important body of clergy, too 
rich and too strong, exposed to all the temptations of 
luxury and power; whose very existence was a tempta- 
tion to the ambitious, at a time and in a social hierarchy 
in which the Church was perhaps the only body that 
offered advancement to merit alone. Too many people 
became clerics or monks, many without a real vocation; 
they were welcomed with the greatest readiness because 
of the optimistic idea that the calling they embraced, it- 
self more perfect, would improve them, and on the prin- 
ciple that all have a right to the Sacraments and pardons 
and that access to these must not be hindered. For the 
monks, organization was rapid; for clerics, it did not ex- 
ist. And, to confine ourselves to the order of reproaches 
which is particularly Dantean, we may note the then ex- 
isting contrast between the policies which ambitions, 
possibly excessive, but also the fatality of circumstances, 
imposed on the Holy See,—and more or less on great 
ecclesiastical dignitaries generally,—and the insufficiency 
and irregularity of their normal material resources. The 
Church revenues had always been casual; and of all 
sorts of imposts casual fees are of the kind whose collec- 
tion is most irritating and most likely to give occasion 
for reproaches of corruption and simony. Abuses, there- 
fore, were numerous and grave. But they were at least 
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aus much the result of a certain state of civilization and 
society as the fault of the Church. Then, here again, 
rivals will say, the Church felt herself sufficiently strong, 
sufficiently sure of her power, to fear enemies without 
her bounds less than her own corruption. She did not 
fear being talked about. The scandal would have been, 
not in divulging the things that the whole world knew, 
but in appearing to desire to hide them in order to toler- 
ate them. It would be better to exaggerate them that 
their lessons might be the more thoroughly learned. 
And, unquestionably, this was no mistaken view. Such 
has been the custom of ethical teachers of all times and 
one of the conditions of the literary form they cultivate. 
Hence comes a freedom of speech which does honour not 
only to the frankness of those who speak but to the lofti- 
ness of the views of those who let them speak. 

All this amounts to saying, on the one hand, that 
Dante must not be taken blindly at his word,®° and, on 
the other, that we should not be scandalized at what he 
does say. The most pious persons of the Middle Ages 
spoke in the same fashion; and if we wished to cite paral- 
lel passages drawn from their writings, our notes might 
well exceed the text of this paper. 


We shall, of course, not undertake this task. But one 
comparison it is imperative to make,—that between 
Dante and St. Bernard. There is, on the one hand, no 
greater saint than St. Bernard, no more recognized ex- 
ample. On the other, he is perhaps, with St. Francis, 
the most admired by Dante. There existed between 
them a kinship of feeling ™ evident and assured. Dante 


60 Tt is rare that Dante gives precise facts. Generally he limits 
himself to judgments, to summaries, to tendencies. When it is pos- 
sible to verify his statements, we find they must sometimes be con- 
tradicted. It seems certain that he slandered Boniface VIII in the 
celebrated episode of Guido de Montefeltro (see our study: Lunga 
promessa coll’attender corto, in Bulletin Italien, Vol. XV Til). 

6 In feeling more than in spirit: Dante is the scholastic that St. 
Bernard failed to be. 
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has celebrated in magnificent terms “the charity of hin 
who musing, in this world that peace enjoyed.” Anc 
he chose him to lead him into the presence of the Blessec 
Virgin and Christ in the final vision of Paradise.” 

Let us, then, take the De Consideratione, a sort of ex. 
amination of the conscience of a pope, addressed by the 
Abbot of Clairvaux to Pope Eugenius III. It certainly 
differs in some important respects from the Divine Com- 
edy. The points of view are not quite the same. St. 
Bernard envisages, not exclusively, but widely, the pon- 
tifical monarchy of the Church; the rights and duties of 
the pope towards the bishops and the faithful; in a word, 
the problem of centralization which he saw before him. 
Dante thinks especially of the relations of the Holy See 
and of the Church to lay authority. Hence it hap- 
pens that the former lays stress on practices which he 
holds to be abuses, while the latter does not even men- 
tion them: as, for example, the exemptions whose object 
was to liberate the monasteries from the authority of the 
bishops and to make them directly dependent on the 
Holy See. St. Bernard, for his part, gives a full ac- 
count; he passes in review the whole ecclesiastical admin- 
istration, methodically and in its completion; he works 
out a long development. For instance, he was a contem- 
porary of the beginnings of the great revolution which, 
as his pupil Gerhoh of Reichersberg expresses it, substi- 
tuted the Court of Rome for the Church of Rome. He 
saw, as a result of centralization, the Pope become the 
universal judge, in fact, and not merely by right; and 
he deplored this greatly. He described the life of the 
Pope, listening to the pleadings of the court from morn- 
ing to evening and even into the night, hardly granting 
himself the repose demanded by human nature, and ris- 
ing again to hear suits ‘“‘at the risk of losing his piety 
and inner life” in his devotion to these tasks. He notes 


62 Paradiso, XX XI, 109-111. 
63 Tbid., XX XI-X XXIII. 
64 De Consideratione, I, 3. ac: 
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he invasion of Roman law into canon law. He brands 
he cunning of the lawyers, the growth of a spirit of 
hicanery, the abuse of elusive appeals; he calls on the 
ope to take the cords of Christ and drive from the 
Temple these new money-changers. This vast scene is 
ictured by Dante in a few vigorous lines. Thanks to 
‘the accursed flower” (the florin of Florence had a fleur 
le lis as its emblem) “that hath made wander both the 
heep and lambs, turning the shepherd to a wolf, . 

he gospel and great teachers laid aside, the decretals,® 
s their stuft margins show, are the sole study.” ®* An- 
ther difference relates, as does the preceding, to literary 
tyle and to circumstance, but even more to character. 
t. Bernard, who is writing a didactic treatise, for the use 
f a Pope, who was in general very commendable, is 
ircumspect with him, places him beyond the scope of his 
riticisms, disguises his reproaches as counsels; he softens 
hem by relation of edifying and recent happenings; he 
ses the precautions of a public speaker, and it may be 
aid that he finds fault with a régime, with a system, 
auch more than with individuals. On the contrary, the 
atire of Dante has a personal character. It aims at in- 
ividuals, whom it tends to hold responsible for all the 
vil, and for whom it invents torments which show them 
1 hateful, cruel and ridiculous situations. The subject 
f his poem demands it, no less than his powerful imagi- 
ation, so precise even in things fantastic, which paints 
verything, moral and physical, in the same sharp relief. 
[Ie does not formulate abstract judgments, he evokes 


8 Here there is a decided difference between St. Bernard and 
ante. The former attacks Roman law; the latter does not speak 
it, for at bottom he respects it as the expression of the authority 
‘the Empire. He blames the decretals (whose importance in 
non law St. Bernard could not foresee), he objects to them, as he 
ys in the Monarchy III, 3, for aiding the pretensions of the popes 
temporal matters. In the main the essential idea is the same. 
oth complain that law, a science pursued for gain and self-interest, 
ngerous through the temptations that it brings with it, is sup- 
anting theology in the thought of the clergy. 

66 Paradiso, LX, 130-135. 
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visions. It would be childish to deny that he also yield: 
to public and private rancour. If he seemed so implaca 
ble against Boniface VIII, it was because he hated ir 
him the author of his own exile, and the Pope who hac 
wished to subject Florence. In contrast to St. Bernard, 
the great cosmopolitan or rather the great Christian 
who had no other fatherland than the Church, Dante 
has very lively national sentiments; he detests France. 
and Clement V, “a shepherd without law” come “from 
forth the west,” ®? bears the consequences. The gallery 
of popes of his day, most of them condemned, engrave: 
itself in never to be forgotten fashion on the mind. 
whether it be Celestine V, whom he does not even deign 
to name, because it is through “‘base fear” that he “ab- 
jured his high estate,’ ® and because his sin, not so 
seriously or so cruelly punished as others, has less of 
grandeur in it; or whether he shows us the strange pun- 
ishment of simonical Nicholas III, held fast, head down, 
in a cleft of rock, shaking desperately his burning feet, 
while awaiting the coming of Boniface VIII and Clement 
V, “fated to cover both his form and mine.” ©’ The in- 
dignant outbursts of St. Bernard pale beside these night- 
mare visions. 

But fundamentally the analogy is complete. From 
both sides come the same reproaches:—The Pope is 
waging a war against Christians. ‘“‘No purpose was of 
ours,’ exclaims St. Peter in Dante, “‘that the keys which 
were vouchsafed me should for ensign serve unto the 
banners that do levy war on the baptized.” 7 “Attack 
them,” writes St. Bernard to Eugenius III, in speaking 
of the revolted Romans, ‘‘but by words, not the sword. 
Why do you seek to draw the sword which you have re- 
ceived command to sheathe.” 7 The Pope sacrifices the 


87 Inferno, XIX, 83. 

68 Tbid., III, 60. 

69 Tbid., XTX, 84. 

70 Paradiso, XX VII, 49. 

1 De Consid., IV, 3, with allusion to St. John, 18:11: Put up thy 
sword into the sheath. 
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spread of Christianity to the lust of dominion. ‘It is 
for you,” St. Bernard tells him, “to convert unbelievers 
to the faith. How will you respond for the heathen? 
How will you respond for yourself? While unbelief per- 
sists, what means this stumbling-block set to the ad- 
vance of the Gospel? . . . How shall we not offer 
Christ to those who have Him not? . .. Shall we 
wait till faith of its own accord descends on them?” ” 
Dante thinks of the crusade more than of the preaching. 
He speaks of “that impious law by which schismatics 
usurp, by fault of the shepherd, the domain of Chris- 
tians.”  “‘Never,” he says of the Court of Rome, “has 
their thought turned to Nazareth.” ™ The popes grant 
scandalous privileges, “sold and lying,” which make St. 
Peter “turn red”’ as he disclaims them.” ‘‘ When the 
Apostle said that he had made himself the servant of all 
men,’ writes St. Bernard, “was it to help them make 
shameful gains? Or that from all the ends of the earth 
we should see hastening the ambitious, the covetous, the 
simoniacs, the sacrilegious, the lewd, the incestuous and 
other marvels of vice, to get or keep ecclesiastical hon- 
ours by favour of apostolic authority.” ® In Dante St. 
Bonaventure says of St. Dominic: He besought of the 
Holy See, ““whose bounty to the just and needy is gone 
by, . . . no dispensation for commuted wrong, nor the 
first vacant fortune, nor the tenths that to God’s pau- 
pers rightly appertain.” ” The luxury of the popes has 
no longer anything Christian about it. “‘Never,” says 
St. Bernard, “‘have men told that Peter walked adorn- 
ed with precious stones or vestments of silk, or under a 
gilded canopy, or mounted on a white horse, or compa- 
nied by soldiers, or surrounded by noisily busy servitors. 
He thought he needed nothing of that sort to fulfil 


7 De Consid., II, 1. 
73 Paradiso, XV, 143. 
74 Tbid., TX, 136. 

% Tbid., X XVII, 52 ff. 
76 De Consid., I, 4. 

77 Paradiso, XII, 90. 
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the saving command: ‘If thou lovest me, feed my 
lambs.’” 78 Dante has a vivacity even more picturesque, 
and a more insulting irony. ‘“‘Cephas came,” he makes 
St. Peter Damien say 7, ““and Paul, who was the Holy 
Spirit’s chosen vessel, barefoot and lean; eating their 
bread as chanced, at the first table. Modern shepherds 
need those who on either hand may prop and lead them, 
so burly are they grown,” with the weight of their pre- 
cious robes, “‘and from behind others to hoist them. 
Down the palfrey’s sides spread their broad mantles,” 
so that both are covered with one skin. “O pa- 
tience! thou that look’st on this, and dost endure so 
long.” 

Above all Dante and St. Bernard are in accord on the 
fundamental point: the idea that the root of all the ills 
they describe, with whatever shades of difference, and 
deplore with like ardour, is covetousness and that ambi- 
tion which is only one form of covetousness, “‘the ambi- 
tion, which, far more than devotion, treads today the 
threshold of the Apostles. . . . Is not all the learning 
of the civil and of the canon Law at its service? Is it 
not its cast off garments for which the insatiable Italian 
rapacity is on the watch?” ®° “‘O rarity,” says St. Ber- 
nard once more, after he has told of some unselfish deed, 
“when till now has Rome refused money?” * “The 
Court of Rome has seen more good men spoiled than 
bad men bettered.” * Dante, more briefly and brutally, 
says that Rome is the place “where gainful merchandise 
is made of Christ throughout the livelong day.” And 
yet what lessons might the Roman Church not find if it 
would but go back to its cradle. ‘“‘What the Apostle has 
bequeathed you,” writes St. Bernard to Eugenius III, 
“is the care of all the churches. ‘Such as I have,’ he 
said, ‘give I thee.’ What is it? Of one thing I am 


78 De Consid., IV, 3. 

79 Paradiso, X XI, 127. 

80 De Consid., III, 1; compare I, 10. 
81 Tbid., III, 3. 

82 Tbid., IV, 4. 
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sure. It is not gold or silver. For did not he himself 
write: ‘Silver and gold have I none?’ If then it 
chances that you have it, use it not at your fancy, but 
according to the circumstances. Use it as not for your 
own use. ‘These things are in themselves neither good 
nor evil for the soul; the use is good, the abuse evil, care 
for them yet worse, the grasping at them shameful. De- 
mand them, if you will, for what other motive you 
please, but not by apostolic right.” §* Here the counsel 
evidently carries a reproach,*! if not for Eugenius III, 
whose personal disinterestedness St.Bernard recognizes,” 
at least for the papacy of his time. ‘Tell me now,” asks 
Dante of Nicholas III, “‘what treasures from St. Peter at 
the first our Lord demanded, when He put the keys into 
his charge? Surely He asked no more than ‘Follow me.’ 
Nor Peter nor the rest or gold or silver of Matthias took 
when lots were cast upon the forfeit place of the con- 
demned soul”’ of Judas.*° ‘‘Not to this end,” he makes 
St. Peter say, ‘was Christ’s spouse with my blood, with 
that of Linus and of Cletus fed, that she might serve for 
purchase of base gold.” °” 

We have followed out the parallel even in its details 
because it is quite remarkable. Everything brings Dante 
close to St. Bernard—meetings, reminiscences, sometimes 
perhaps intentional imitation. And at bottom, once 
more, the former is no sterner, no bolder than the latter. 
Do the worst of the invectives of Dante say more than 
the curt and disdainful antithesis of St. Bernard, con- 
trasting among the popes the most saintly with the most 
recent,®* or than his pathetic cry: ‘‘Who will grant me 
before I die to behold the Church of God as in the 

83 De Consid., II, 6. 

8 Compare De Consid., III, 4, the passage in which St. Bernard, 


n connections with exemptions, recalls the parable of the poor man’s 
sheep. 

85 De Consid., UH, 14 and ITI, 3. 

86 Inferno, XIX, 90. 

87 Paradiso, XX VII, 40. 

8 De Consid., I, 9: Sz de bonis, et non de novis, sumamus exempla, 
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ancient times, when the Apostles cast their nets, to take, 
not gold and silver, but souls?” ** And, if he did not, 
like Dante, go®® so far as to denounce, in the degener- 
ate papacy, the great harlot of the Apocalypse, Gerhoh 
of Reichersberg, a man who may be called his disciple 
and spiritual son, did not hesitate to characterize the 
corruption of the Church and specifically that of the 
Holy See, as one of the forerunning portents of the com- 
ing of Antichrist.” 


It must be added immediately, however, that Dante 
and St. Bernard are quite as well agreed in their scrupu- 
lous care to distinguish the office from the person and 
to bow before the one, even while they brand the other. 
Dante on this point yields in nothing to St. Bernard. 
Thus he says to Nicholas III: “If reverence for the 
keys restrained me not, which thou in happier times 
didst hold, I yet severer speech might use.” * In Para- 
diso it is through St. Peter that he subjects himself to 
question on the Faith; and such a choice, just because 
it is natural on the part of a submissive Catholic, is sig- 
nificant for any who would pretend that Dante is not 
such an one. It is St. Peter, also, as we have seen, 
whom he summons to sit in judgment on his unworthy 
successors, and in particular on Boniface VIII. At the 
sound of his avenging words, it seems as if the celestial 
glory itself were veiled. “Such colours, as the sun at 
eve or morning paints an adverse cloud, then saw I 
sprinkled over all the sky. And, as the unblemished 
dame who, in herself secure of censure, yet, at bare re- 
port of other’s failing, shrinks with maiden fear, so Bea- 


89 Epist., 238. 

90 Inferno, XIX, 106-111. 

*! De Investigatione Antichristi, in Monumenta Germania, Libelli 
de lite imperatorum et pontificum III. 

% Inferno, XIX, 100. 

% Paradiso, XXIV, 34 ff. 

4 Thid., XX VII, 
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trice in her semblance changed; and such eclipse, me- 
thinks, in heaven was seen when the Most Holy suffer- 
ed.” Can one characterize more strongly the sacrilege of 
him who has “usurped on earth my place, my place, my 
place,” as the Apostle exclaims with dolorous indigna- 
tion; that place ‘“‘which in the presence of the Son of 
God is void.” That crime is compared to deicide. But 
why, if it be not that Peter is the vicar of God, and that 
his powers have passed to his successors so that he is 
still living in the Church? It is his blood which ‘‘Cahor- 
sines and Gascons prepare to quaff’? when a Clement V 
or a John XXII gorges himself with the riches of the 
Church. The papacy is essential to the religious life of 
humanity and the guilty vacating of the Supreme See is 
a crime which cries out to heaven. 

Dante has formulated his faith as clearly elsewhere. 
He makes Beatrice say: “Either Testament, the Old 
and New, is yours; and for your guide the shepherd 
of the Church. Let this suffice to save you”’; * beside 
the inspired book is the living authority of the Church, 
personified in its chief; this is the very concept itself of 
Catholicism. 

The office of that authority has already appeared; how 
it dispenses, how it opens the spiritual treasures of the 
Church. It ought to be respected and obeyed, even 
when blamable passions animate those who are clothed 
with it. Like many other religious writers of the Mid- 
dle Ages, Dante blames the abuse and the use for tem- 
poral ends of excommunication and interdict. “Once,” 
he says, “war had for its instrument the sword; but now 
tis made, taking the bread away, which the good Father 
locks from none.” * Obviously, too, Dante is shocked 
at the fierceness with which ecclesiastical authority pur- 
sues even beyond the tomb. In the Antepurgatory,*’ as 
may be recalled, Dante encounters Manfred, the son of 


% Paradiso, V, 76 ff. 
9 Tbid., XVIII, 127. The allusion is to the Eucharist. 
97 Purgatorio, III, 103 ff. 
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Frederick II, king of Sicily against the will of the pope,, 
vanquished and slain in 1266 at Benevento by “the: 
champion of Christ,” °* Charles of Anjou. Manfred’s 
remains, buried with honour, though not in hallowed 
ground, by the conqueror, had been exhumed and cast’ 
to the winds by the archbishop of Cosenza, at the order: 
of Pope Clement IV. Manfred expresses his grievance at. 
this with the respectful dignity of a great sinner who, 
for once, is conscious of being a victim. “Had this text: 
divine,’ namely, that divine mercy accepts, even at the 
last moment, him who surrenders himself to it, ““been of 
Cosenza’s shepherd better scanned, who then by Clem- 
ent on my hunt was set, yet at the bridge’s head my 
bones had lain, near Benevento, by the heavy mole pro- 
tected.”’ He adds that it is not in the power of ecclesi- 
astical sentences to prevent salvation and to put a bound 
to grace. “Yet by their curse we are not so destroyed, 
but that the eternal love may turn, while hope retains 
her verdant blossom.” Does it follow that such sen- 
tences have no value, that one can rise in insurrection 
against them and that God does not, in some sense, rati- 
fy them? Not at all, for Antepurgatory is precisely the 
place in which such “‘presumption”’ is expiated; thirty 
years of expectation for one year of contumacy. 

This is a point on which it has been well to insist. 
For here we see Dante in complete opposition to a doc- 
trine which, without such passages, one might have sus- 
pected him of sharing. Never was the Catholic hier- 
archy more numerous, more imposing, more command- 
ing than in the Middle Ages. But such power provokes 
reactions. And it might perhaps be said that the most 
characteristic heresy of the Middle Ages was that which 
antagonized the ideas of priesthood, of hierarchy and of 
the Church. There is one idea which is common to all 
the medizeval sects, which has reappeared from century 
to century persistently and under most. varied forms, 


**'The phrase “champion of Christ’’ is frequently “applied in 
papal bulls to Charles of Anjou. 
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which is already, at least in germ, found among the 
Patarines; with that Milanese people whom Gregory VII 
sncouraged, a little imprudently it may be, to boycott 
the mass and the sacraments of priests living in concu- 
yinage and simoniacs; which is traceable in Arnold of 
Brescia; which among the Albigenses was pushed to the 
greatest extreme, to the most absurd consequences; which 
is almost the foundation of Waldensianism; which finds 
its ultimate and complete expression in Wycliffe and — 
John Huss. This idea is the theory that religious and 
even civil authority is based on virtue, and that through 
mortal sin a prince, and especially a priest, a bishop, a 
pope, forfeits all right to obedience and all capacity 
validly to administer the sacraments. This is an anarchi- 
eal idea, fundamentally destructive of every conception 
of a Church, but an idea which for that very reason, 
and through the instinct of opposition, had, let it be said 
once more, its greatest vogue in the Middle Ages. The 
acceptance or the rejection of this doctrine is the test, 
unperceived by many modern historians, which makes 
it possible to distinguish on the one hand the censor, 
bitter perhaps, imprudent and unjust perhaps, but 
orthodox, from the heretic and the rebellious. We have 
seen on which side Dante stands. 


No less sharply does Dante dissociate himself from 
the “Spirituals’’ (“Zealots”). These extremists among 
the Franciscans were then vexing Christendom by the 
noise of their disputes with the majority of the order 
und with the Holy See. St. Francis had founded his 
order on absolute poverty, not individual poverty merely, 
jut collective also. In the interest of discipline, of study, 
of the apostolate, even of the services which the Francis- 
sans might render, the papacy, little by little, by ingeni- 
sus legal fictions or by lax interpretations of the Rule, 
1ad modified what was too ideal and impracticable in it. 
[he greater part of the brothers, the party called the 
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“community” (“Moderates”), had accepted these modi- 
fications with eagerness or even asked for them. Others’ 
had resigned themselves to them, not so much because: 
of orders that had come from a superior, as because of| 
the inevitable force of circumstance. The “‘Spirituals”’ 
would hear nothing of it. For them,—unfaithful in this: 
to the spirit of St. Francis, who never dissociated from: 
poverty either humility or gentleness,—poverty, as well 
as a virtue to be practised, was a prerogative of their 
order to be defended, to be defended tenaciously and 
against all comers. Magnified, so as to bring into almost 
direct conflict two conceptions of Christianity, involved 
besides in all the political conflicts of the time, this dis- 
pute about poverty agitated minds at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century to such a degree that a man of 
that day is not classified precisely until the position 
which he took in regard to it has been defined. Dante 
obviously walked shoulder to shoulder with ‘‘Spiritual- 
ism.”’ Probably he knew personally the most famous of 
the “Spirituals,” the most typical, Ubertino de Casale. 
In any case he had read attentively his Arbor Vite. He 
has, in common with Ubertino and the whole group, 
many of his sentiments and habits of mind; a very 
gloomy view of the situation of the Church; a conviction 
that she, corrupted as she was by riches, will be re- 
formed and purified only by poverty; the immediate ex- 
pectation of a mysterious reformer; a very high regard 
for Joachim, Abbot of Fiore (Floris) the celebrated Cala- 
brian hermit of the twelfth century, “‘endowed with 
soul prophetic,” whose visions inspired so many Italian 
mystics toward the end of the Middle Ages; an inclina- 
tion, in a general way, for prophecies and apocalyptic 
visions, with a habit of putting one’s thoughts and mus- 
ings into that form; and finally very similar judgments 
about men. He seems at first sight to differ from the 
“Spirituals,” or rather from certain of them, only by the 
very high esteem in which he holds study and science, 
and by the religious worth that he attributes to them. 
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And yet, or rather just because of that, and for fear that 
someone may make a mistake, he is careful to mark his 
separation from these men. In the Paradiso he has 
placed, balancing one another, two magnificent eulogies 
of St. Francis and of St. Dominic,®® and, to emphasize 
the fraternity between their orders, he has thought fit to 
put the panegyric of St. Francis into the mouth of a 
Dominican and to confide to a Franciscan the care of 
celebrating St. Dominic. It is St. Bonaventure whom 
he selects, the man who in the whole dispute about pov- 
erty had most distinguished himself by good sense, mod- 
eration, the spirit of conciliation and of the just mean; 
and this to such a degree that the “‘Spirituals,’’ while 
recognizing his personal holiness, reproached him for his 
weakness. And Dante makes him declare formally that 
true Franciscans are to be sought neither among the 
disciples of Matteo d’Acquasparta, a former general of 
the order who passed for too indulgent, nor yet among 
those of Ubertino de Casale.'” 


It may be said, then, that in burning questions of that 
time, if Dante is of the party in opposition to the Holy 
See, it is still in such a degree as to be reconcilable with 
orthodox teaching. He blames freely the faults of per- 
sons whom no one has ever claimed to be impeccable; he 
deplores the corruption of institutions, but without at all 
wishing to destroy them; he is very sensible of the dan- 
gers to which unlimited autocracy exposes him who is 
clothed with it; he does not dispute it, he sets only limi- 
tations which are wholly moral to its exercise. The very 
sharpness of his criticisms, by the fact that no doctrinal 
error is mingled with them, brings out more clearly the 
firmness of his conception of Catholicity. His whole 
work, in its own way, is an act of faith toward “Holy 
Church” (an expression of his own age, of which he is 


99 Paradiso, XI and XII. 
100 Thid., XII, 124. 
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himself fond), on which human weakness may indeed im- 
print its stains, but which none the less remains the so- 
ciety of the elect of which the Prophet told, 1" the sure 


guide, in whose steps one must walk, *” the infallible mis- . 
tress ‘‘who can speak no lie,” !* the mother to whom her » 
children in filial piety owe succour,'™ the “secretary,” 1% | 


the interpreter of God, she “who with loud cries was 
spoused in precious blood” !% to Him who continues to 
assist her, who raises up, in His chosen time, “two who 
on either hand in chief escort her,” and are fit “to keep 
the bark of Peter, in deep sea, helmed to right point.” 1° 
His is an act of faith also toward the sovereign pontiff, 
the successor of Peter, the vicar of Jesus Christ 1°°, the 
gate-keeper of the heavens '°°, the bishop of the universal 
Church, "° charged, “in conformity with Revelation, to 
guide the human race to life eternal.” 1. 

Let us note, too, that it is no matter with Dante of an 
orthodoxy, correct but cold. He not only believes in the 
Church with his mind, but with his heart he loves her. 
One sees this from the outbursts themselves. His indig- 
nation is made up of shame and grief, without a trace of 
mocking irony, or of amused indifference, or of malicious 
glee; it is the indignation of a son who suffers, never of 
an enemy who is seeking weapons for use. This is to be 


101 Convito, ITI, 6. 

OZ Dict ee eee. 

103 Thid., IT, 4. 

104 Paradiso, VI, 94-96. 

10 Convito, II, 6. 

106 Paradiso, XI, 33. 

107 Thid., XI, 34-35, 118-120. 

—_ These three expressions occur among others in De Monarchia, 

5 

109 De Monarchia, ITI, 1, 8. 

4 Tbid., III, 6. It is indeed true that this very important ex- 
pression is placed in the mouth, as it were, of partisans of political 
theocracy against whom Dante is contending, but as he does not 
object to it, it is reasonable to suppose that he accepts it. 

11 De Monarchia, III, 16. It is characteristic that all these ex- 
pressions should come precisely from De Monarchia. We are very 
far here from the “Defensor Pacis” of Marsilius of Padua, so close 
to it in date. 
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noticed especially in the way in which he recoils if the 
Church suffers insult. Dante was a contemporary of the 
attack made by Philip the Fair on Boniface VIII; he 
had seen a king of France renew acts of duress such as 
Frederick IT had in vain attempted and such as the Em- 
peror Henry V had perpetrated two centuries before. He 
had seen “the flower-de-luce enter Alagna; in His vicar 
Christ Himself a captive, and His mockery acted again. 
Lo! to His holy lip the vinegar and gall once more ap- 
plied; and He *twixt living robbers doom’d to bleed” by 
“the new Pilate.” 1’. What becomes then of the verses 
in which he calls Boniface an intruder and usurper? ™ 
With an apparent contradiction, which an ardour, basic- 
ally identical, explains, it has sufficed that the Church 
should be in her own person the object of attack to make 
Boniface become once more in the poet’s eyes the vicar 
of Christ. At a time when, among Churchmen as among 
statesmen, it seemed as though all sincere feelings had 
been falsified by selfish interest or stifled under scholas- 
ticism, the assault at Anagni provoked an abundance of 
juridical memorials and declamatory manifestations. It 
evoked but one solitary cry from the heart, and he who 
uttered it was Dante. 

12 Purgatorio, XX, 85, 90. The “living robbers” are, no doubt, 


Nogaret and Sciarra Colonna. 
18 Paradiso, X XVII, 22. 
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The Presidential Address given to the Society of Free Catho- 
lics, 1920. 


It can hardly be disputed that one of the marks of 
modern Church consciousness is the craving for Reunion, 
the desire for the one Church. It is difficult to discover 
how widespread the desire really is. I imagine it exists 
far more among the clergy than among the laity. The 
laity are frankly not interested in the questions that 
trouble the mind of the ministry; and so long as there is 
a congregation accessible where there is an inspiring 
ministry or an attractive service they have little other 
concern. And even where among clerics there is a great 
desire for reunion one cannot always be sure what mo- 
tives are prompting it. With some of the denomination- 
al leaders it would seem that it is the growing difficulties 
of the practical situation both at home and abroad that 
are compelling them to consider whether there is not 
some way of conserving the depleted forces which sec- 
tarlanism can no longer maintain. With some persons, 
especially in the smaller sects, there is a hankering after 
something bigger and older, something that may bring 
more prestige, or if that is too hard a word, then a sense 
of more solidity and support. The “great” persons in 
our different systems may not feel this so much, because 
they rely upon themselves, and they hardly desire to ex- 
change their position of freedom for one where they 
might be counted for less and might find themselves 
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under authority: a function which they regard as some- 
thing to be ministered to others rather than to be sub- 
mitted to by themselves. Many ministers dislike such 
institutions as papacy and episcopacy simply because 
they would limit their own papal attitude and episcopal 
activities. It is different with the smaller men; they 
have not the gifts of personality, or the capacity for bul- 
lying, or otherwise getting their own way, and they feel 
their ministrations are at the mercy of capricious per- 
sons and unprincipled prejudice; they want the support 
of a great Church with a great tradition. And yet natu- 
ral as these motives are, and when sanctified capable of 
a Christian sanction, they are not sufficient for sustain- 
ing a really effective desire for reunion. In the early 
days of the Church, when the unity was still unbroken, 
there was no sense of prestige to help; the Church was 
neither old nor large; it was a purely spiritual estimate 
that valued it with the august titles of the Bride and 
Body of Christ; nothing in the outward appearances of 
the scattered communities at Phillipi, Thessalonica or 
Corinth enabled St. Paul to speak of the Church as he 
was accustomed to do. Even the desire to impress the 
world by a united front is not a sufficiently high motive 
to secure the right attitude towards reunion. Nothing 
save the passionate desire to fulfil the latest prayer of 
our Lord and to remove from Him the shame that our 
divisions cause will bring us even in sight of the first true 
steps towards reunion. If our Lord is unable to unite 
His own followers, He is inevitably regarded by men as 
a failure, and a world in the throes of dissolution is not 
likely to turn to Him for help if He has proved Himself 
unable to make men of one mind in His own household; 
it looks as if love and loyalty to Him were no real gath- 
ering place for disordered humanity. The sundered 
Churches produce the impression upon the more thought- 
ful outsider that Christ is not a unity, at least not an in- 
telligible and reconciling unity; the different Churches 
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stand for different aspects and interpretations of Chris- 
tianity; and while for a time this or that school of criti- 
cism may seem to be able to produce evidence that this 
or that is the original meaning of Christ, we are being 
slowly forced to see that these differing interpretations 
all draw from the earliest Gospel. Then is Christ di- 
vided? Was there really some inconsistency in Him? 
Was He speaking things new and yet clinging against 
His own leading to the past? Was He really opposed to 
that development which soon commenced in His Church, 
and yet did some of the things He said and did inevita- 
bly prepare the way for that development? If so all 
hope of recognizing Him as even a wise teacher has 
gone. This is where the shame of our divisions falls. It 
obscures the catholicity and unity of our Lord’s mind 
and personality; it breaks His body in a new crucifixion; 
it makes it impossible to persuade the world that our 
Lord was sent by the Father, that His Mission has re- 
vealed the ultimately and eternally real, makes it impos- 
sible to believe that the power and authority vested in 
Him are really of any value in a world like ours, human 
nature being what it is. Between the recourse to im- 
perial and autocratic authority and individual irresponsi- 
bility and lawless anarchy there is no middle way. 

We must not forget, moreover, why so many earnest 
and forward looking people are utterly unconcerned 
about Reunion. They feel no assurance that a united 
Church would be any better than a disunited one. Judg- 
ing from history and from the present, they have no 
confidence that a Church absolutely one would be any 
better recipient of the Divine leading, or would utter the 
Divine wisdom. They ask what sort of a Church it was 
when it was undisputably one. Was it then very Chris- 
tian? Is it not only in the divided state that it becomes 
possible for some individuals to utter a judgment which 
can be identified with the mind of Christ and to take 
isolated action which must be weighed against concerted 
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decisions if one is to believe that the Spirit still guides 
His Church. Within the last few years the Church, de- 
spite its divisions, has been more united than for cen- 
turies, namely, in urging the nations to war. This is not 
a mere pacifist’s complaint. It is rising as a bitter con- 
demnation from men who have fought in the war, who 
are simply sickened by the claim that the Church is in 
any sense a supernatural body. It has spoken with one 
voice recently and has led all peoples to their destruc- 
tion. They would be glad to see the Church disappear. 
Piety and devotion, preaching and Eucharistic worship, 
study and personal dedication, evidently do not illumi- 
nate. It may be easy for us to excuse the Church or to 
refute this judgment, but it will not be easy for us to 
convince our generation. If the reunion of the Church is 
going to do nothing more than stop quarrelling and com- 
pose our differences and unite us in some single organi- 
zation, and is going to give no guarantees that we shall 
recover the other notes of the Church: holiness, catho- 
licity, and apostolicity, we cannot expect really earnest 
souls to take much interest in the question. I am not 
sure that we should not do better and get to unity 
quicker if we worked the other way round, striving to get 
isolated individuals to recover the apostolic attitude and 
take up the apostolic life, persuade our separatist de- 
nominations to strive for catholicity of thought, worship 
and world interest, pursue personal holiness through re- 
nunciation, prayers and tears, and then find unity as a 
natural consequence of the attainment of these things. 
For we have to consider the fact that while there has 
been more talk of unity within the last few years than 
perhaps for any period since the Reformation, while it 
has come within the realm of practical politics, and ne- 
gotiations have reached even a hopeful stage, everyone 
who has watched the general reception of the agreement 
which these negotiations have reached and those who 
know something of the inner feeling of important sec- 
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tions in the Churches must be aware that there has been 
a most violent setback to the whole movement, and that 
at this present moment there is a disposition to break off 
negotiations and to put an end to any more conferences 
on the subject. That this should have been the result of 
a decade of earnest and honest endeavour surely prompts 
the enquiry, “What is wrong?” I am going to be bold 
enough to try to answer that. I think, first of all, that 
there has been too much hurry, in face of the fact of the 
apathy of the rank and file; the enthusiasts for reunion 
have not reckoned with the forces which do not care and 
the forces that are opposed. Although a great many of 
the younger men have been looking this way recently, 
it is no use blinking the fact that there are other younger 
men who are just as determined, for one reason or an- 
other, that reunion will mean only a weakening and a 
betrayal of principle. And this apathetic rank and file 
may become anything but apathetic when it discovers 
that it means making real changes, and not simply leay- 
ing them to go on in their own accustomed ways. The 
other mistake has been to underestimate the real differ- 
ence in principle which underlies the Catholic and the 
Protestant conceptions of Christianity and the Church. 
There is not only the long training in different atmos- 
pheres and systems which makes it almost impossible for 
a person bred in the one to believe that those bred in 
the other are anything but blind, perverted, childish, ir- 
responsible and arrogant creatures, but there are the 
quite different conceptions of ultimate religious realities 
which have occasioned the separations. It is a different 
conception of religion; it is almost a different conception 
of God. If this is true some recent attempts to bridge 
over our divisions are like trying to mend a chasm with 
a postage stamp. Everyone was astonished and delight- 
ed when the Interim Report on the Sub-Committee of 
Faith and Order shewed that an understanding had been 
reached upon the vexed question of episcopacy. You 
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will all be familiar with the compromise that was reached. 
It was recognized that in face of their long historical 
attachment it would be unfair to expect the Catholic 
Churches to surrender episcopacy; on the other hand, it 
would be impossible to expect the revolting Churches to 
acknowledge that they were wrong and their ministries 
invalid. Therefore, it was proposed that if the episco- 
pate were constitutionalized it should be accepted in the 
future by the non-episcopal Churches as a fact, but no 
theory of its origin or function need be attached to this 
acceptance. Now I may be wrong, but I attach the 
present block to that unhappy formula. For in my judg- 
ment that only concealed difference of principle under a 
formula which allowed either side to feel pretty much the 
same as before. What has kept the episcopate alive is a 
theory, the theory that it is through the episcopate alone 
that valid orders are conveyed; and until that is either 
given up by the one side, or accepted by the other, the 
difficulties will be concealed and will only break out 
worse again after attempts at compromise. Since that 
time we have had the Mansfield Manifesto which has 
brought about a perfect storm on both sides. Let us try 
to understand what has happened here. To the Catho- 
lic party this Manifesto is a complete surrender of their 
position in the declaration that Churches constituted 
otherwise than on the traditional Catholic lines are 
“equally within” the Catholic Church. There have been 
explanations that these words stress within, rather than 
equally, they mean equally inside some generously de- 
scribed circumference, not equally near the centre. And 
the moment these explanations are put forward the 
other side takes alarm and believes it has been trifled 
with. What we have to reckon with is that the Catholic 
party are now inclined to look upon all conferences on 
reunion as attempts to outflank their position; and the 
Protestants now regard such negotiations as attempts to 
yet a harmless phrase accepted which can still be used to 
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condemn them. In a recent copy of the Methodist Times 
it is assumed that the Catholic party, as represented for 
instance by Bishop Gore, is being slowly compelled to re- 
linquish a position which scholarship has proved to be 
untenable; and that we have only to wait a little and it 
will collapse; why make peace with a beaten foe? It is 
not surprising that both the Church Times and the Brit- 
ish Weekly, at last in ominous agreement, call off all fur- 
ther conferences on this subject. 

In this Conference we shall be undisturbed by the 
opinions of those optimists who say that if only every 
Church would centre upon the things that matter, we 
should soon solve these quite superficial difficulties; what 
that hope means is that the Catholics will come to re- 
gard some of their vital principles as superficialities; in 
short, what all these easy methods really mean is that 
reunion would be possible “‘on my terms.” Dissenters 
ought by this time to recognize that those who are will- 
ing to meet them half way are generally the people who 
do not believe that they have anything to give away. 

We shall be recalled to the realities of the situation if 
we only broaden our horizon and get out of our dreadful 
insularity, and remember that Reunion is more than an 
issue between Nonconformists and Anglicans in this tiny 
island. There is the world, and there is the Church of 
Rome. To talk of Reunion and to leave Rome out of 
the question is simply to play with the subject. Of 
course, there are those who think that Rome is a dying 
force and can safely be left out. It was believed by some 
belligerent Anglicans that the attitude of the Pope over 
the war would end the authority of the Vatican, and 
would cover with further ridicule the claims of Papal in- 
fallibility. I am not sure that in the judgment of some 
people outside all the Churches the Pope is not rather a 
hero over this business. And those who are hoping for 
the collapse of Rome—if we cannot hope-to persuade 
them that there is life in her yet by reference to her re-< 
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vived life, the steady stream of converts, the growing 
attraction exercised over churchmen far removed from 
rer communion—may perhaps be asked to consider the 
1ard fact that since Protestants are ceasing to have chil- 
lren and Catholics are still mad on unhindered prolifi- 
sacy, the mere incidence of the birth rate makes for the 
supremacy of Catholicism. 

At present Rome’s attitude is the simple one of sub- 
mission. You have left the Church: Come back. And 
submission means coming back as individuals. The pres- 
nt Pope has refused to allow Romans to take part in 
he proposed Congress of Faith and Order, though the 
epresentation of other Catholic bodies has been secured. 
3ut it will give to the whole business an air of unreality; 
he hardest fact will be outside. What then is the hope 
vere? It is that Rome will change her attitude, and 
vill come to meet outside Churches half way. Like em- 
yloyers who have been compelled to treat with their em- 
loyes through their Trade Unions, she will at last have 
0 treat with other Churches as Churches. Is there any- 
hing in this hope? I believe there is. It has been whis- 
ered that Rome would really be only too glad if the 
-rotestant Churches would get together; she might treat 
vith them; she does not know where to begin with the 
resent amorphous mass; and her only possible answer to 
his present confusion and lack of representative author- 
ty is to keep her old intransigeance and discourtesy. 
3ut there is a serious question for High Churchmen in 
he hope that Rome will change. How much do we want 
er to change? Change of attitude, of tactic, of spirit; 
hese we may want and we can expect; but do we want 
tome to say, ‘“We have been wrong in doctrine, in devel- 
pment of authorized ritual, in the evolution of our hier- 
rchical system.” If Rome has to say that, will it not in 
ome measure discredit the whole Church idea? If Rome 
as been utterly wrong on these points, then please 
yrhere are we to look for any guidance given to the 
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Church; for what agreement is there elsewhere? My 
own hope is that there is enough in the admissions o: 
Roman theology concerning the working of the Spirit 
outside the recognized channels, concerning membershi 
in the soul of the Church, concerning the baptism of de 
sire, concerning the possible grace of priesthood outside 
the transmitted authority of orders, to allow for these 
admissions being made more determinative, as, if they 
are true, they must be. There is room in her officially 
promulgated doctrines for an interpretation which is in- 
finitely kinder and wider than the one which one unfor- 
tunately hears most often from her pulpits. And with 
the working of a different spirit from the Curia down- 
wards, the abandonment of worldly ambitions, reliance 
upon temporal power, adherence to military and police 
methods, the whole system might undergo a change 
which would be a complete transformation of scene with- 
out altering a single underlying character in the land- 
scape; simply clothing the bare rock of St. Peter with 
grass and trees and flowers; bringing together the dry 
bones, and clothing them with flesh and blood; for re- 
member that the vision was that the dry bones could 
live. At any rate, the continued existence of Rome 
keeps our various sects in this country in the same sea- 
sick crowd in an unseaworthy boat; so that it is quite 
impossible for our Anglican brethren to refer to our 
Nonconformist brethren in too sniffy a way without. in- 
viting a nasty retort. The ultimate problem of reunion 
is a problem of what Rome will do; and those are my 
prophetic hopes. 

But this does not mean that nothing is meanwhile to 
be done by those who, much as they reverence Rome,, 
cannot submit to what will mean the declaration that. 
Rome is the entire and only Church. It would no doubt 
quicken negotiations tremendously if Rome were faced. 
with a Church outside which was united, but which was' 
also Catholic and Free; if we could prove that greater’ 
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reedom led us together, made us really catholic, and 
vas sufficient to keep us so without other aids than 
hose which the Holy Ghost Himself supplied. That is 
vhy our movement, while not directly a reunion move- 
nent at all, may be doing very much more than direct 
egotiations to bring about the one Church. It means a 
ong business; but, short of an apocalypse, it is the quick- 
st way. What our movement recognizes is that there 
re deeply divergent principles, that they have created 
n unmixable atmosphere; and it proposes to resolve the 
rinciples, on the conviction that they are complemen- 
ary and not contradictory, and to bring about a gradual 
hange in the atmosphere by a process of infiltration. 
Let us look at some of the contending principles and 
ee whether there is any hope of reconciling them in 
omething deeper still. If you take the ideas in their ex- 
remes, you have Romanism on the one side and Inde- 
endency on the other. It is not waste of time to take 
hese extremes; that is where the strength of the opposi- 
ion will be gauged. Dr. Fortescue, lecturing the other 
ay before us, said that the only other theory he could 
scognize as an alternative to the Roman was the ex- 
reme Independent theory; he could understand it; and 
hile he believed it to be entirely and utterly wrong, he 
ould respect it, because it was logical. But what is the 
ssence of their opposition? It is due to the working out 
f a dilemma, or series of dilemmas, which we may rough- 
y analyse as follows: organization or life; unity or holi- 
ess; form or freedom; continuity or spontaneity. If 
1ese opposites are true dilemmas, then there is no hope 
f reunion; Christianity has worked out to opposite ex- 
‘emes on its own basis and is thereby proved to be not 
homogenous and consistent religion. But can these 
<tremes be exclusively held? Are not the dilemmas 
resented false? Let us take the question of organiza- 
on. We have on the one side a wonderfully developed 
‘ganization which has secured throughout the world a 
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uniform type, kept in perfect unity by complete submis 
sion under one autocratic head. Now the objection o 
the independent is that such an organization is bound t 
be destructive of life; it destroys variety, it checks ac 
tion, it kills thought, it hinders progress, it weakens spir 
ituality. But does it? Is the Roman Church as dead a 
the theory demands? Some of the greatest saints hav 
achieved their victories under this system, some of th 
most fertilizing and penetrating thought has managed t 
find room for its exercise under its limitations; persona 
piety still flourishes. And has the independent systen 
been consistent, and is it producing the life that it 1 
supposed to guarantee? There is a great deal of think 
ing done under the free system of Protestantism, but are 
we not getting a little bit ashamed of it; where after al 
has it led, and what truth has it actually discovered anc 
established? Let the wildness of critical theories anc 
the confusion of modern theology answer. Even the in. 
dependent believes in some sort of organization. Withir 
the local congregation it is found necessary at least te 
arrange for a place to meet at and an appointed hour; i 
all is to be left to spiritual guidance, why should not 
these also be left? Is it not possible to think of an or- 
ganization which standardizes certain central elements. 
but which leaves great freedom to others; which recog- 
nizes that the best way to fight things which it believes 
are derogatory to order is to leave them to the test of 
time, rather than to anathematize them; an organiza- 
tion which will hold itself free to develop in response tc 
the pressure of the spirit? Organization you must have 
but it needs to leave room; that is all. We shall not 
spend great time in analysing all the series of dilemmas. 
but content ourselves with a word about each. 

Some have felt that a great organization such as one 
united Church is bound to become, is detrimental tc 
the cultivation of holiness; worldliness, ambition anc 
corruption have a greater chance with a vast corporation 
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han with some small body; therefore there has been the 
isposition with not a few all down history to apply the 
\postolic injunction to the Church: Come ye out from 
mong them and be ye separate, saith the Lord. But 
an it be said that the separated bodies have managed to 
reserve the purity of their early ideals? Schism, in or- 
er to follow more perfectly the way of holiness, may be 
aid to have failed of its object, while it has robbed the 
yhurch of those very elements which would have recalled 
; to its true ideal. What is wanted in all the Churches 
oday is holiness more than reform, and solitary ad- 
enture on the ways of practical holiness would do more 
ry its example than wringing our hands over the state of 
he Church. 

Again, form and freedom is really a false antithesis. 
“he form of the ritual of the Mass is fixed, but 
yho does not know that it leaves room for and even 
ncourages a great deal of perfectly free devotion; more 
o than the erratic personally conducted celebrations; 
erhaps as much as the silence of the Quaker Meeting. 
t is a question of having some things ruled in such a 
yay that the very rules pursue to freedom, and outside 
hem there could be room for every variety of free wor- 
hip. This all or nothing is simply a false dilemma. 
“here is perhaps a more serious issue in the dilemma of 
ontinuity and spontaneity. On the Catholic theory the 
‘hurch is an organization which perpetuates itself by a 
eries of transmitting rites: on the extreme independent 
heory the Spirit of God calls men individually and di- 
ectly, and these drawing together constitute the Church. 
t is a problem rather like the childish question as to 
yhether the egg or the hen came first. It is perfectly 
rue that when continuity is made the sole test of a 
‘hurch, we get a reliance upon this instead of a con- 
inual waiting upon the Spirit, and the very conviction 
hat God has guaranteed to the succession alone the true 
fe does seem opposed to what we know elsewhere of the 
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Divine working. Yet there is the fact that the Churche: 
which have secured the succession do display a remark. 
able persistence which, even when it is only persistence. 
is a phenomenon which has to be considered. On the 
other hand, it is questionable whether the spontaneous 
theory could stand alone. Is it true that Christianity is 
recruited and kept alive by fresh creations which have 
nothing whatever to do with anything that went before 
them? It is questionable whether there is a large per- 
centage of conversions which could be traced to any such 
direct operation of the Spirit without intervening con- 
tact with preceding Christian influence, and that which 
ultimately could be traced to the traditions, the fellow- 
ship and the organization of some corporate body. It 
will not do to bring in the Bible as the sole connecting 
link. The purely Biblical conversions must be very 
small, and the Bible is after all the Book of a Church, 
and can only be understood as such. The whole ques- 
tion comes to the issue as to whether, when some new 
movement breaks out, the continuing body will recog- 
nize it; and whether the new movement will seek recog- 
nition; it is only the too greatly enunciated sense of a 
close corporation on one side and an equally extreme 
atomistic conception of religion on the other which 
brings about the division. Analysis would shew that 
whether through the specified channels or not, the new 
movement probably owed itself to the original move- 
ment, and, therefore, is in duty bound to acknowledge 
the gifts; on the other hand, there are too many stories of 
new movements which ought to have been recognized by 
the Church which have been too soon condemned and 
disowned. What we want is the preservation of con- 
tinuity; but that alongside of a willingness to recognize 
and to make room for new movements. 

What we have, therefore, to look for is the reblending 
of these extreme positions and some attitude toward re- 
ligion which will give to them both their rightful place. | 
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The trouble is that we are in a situation in which some 
of these once new movements have established them- 
selves outside the continuous system and refuse to admit 
that they were originally wrong or come back on terms 
of mere submission; while for older bodies to admit that 
they were right seems to convict the Church of grave 
misjudgment and in recognizing that these outside bodies 
are veritable Churches seeming to surrender the neces- 
sity for preserving continuity by any regulations what- 
soever. Nothing but something approaching mutual peni- 
tence will solve that question and that will only come 
when it is admitted that schism is really a mistake; what- 
ever happens one should never separate oneself from 
one’s brethren, and the fact that you believe you have a 
superior vision is the last of all reasons for doing it; not 
only the theory of the Church but the facts of history 
shew that; but on the other hand the penitence for the 
schisms ought to come equally from those Churches 
which by their impatience and fear and intolerance drove 
good people outside. Heresy is dangerous: but is it not 
the Church that is often the cause of heresy by defect and 
neglect? It will take a long time for Churches to come 
corporately and avowedly to admitting that they have 
made these errors of judgment; but time will force us to it. 

What we have to work for is an understanding of the 
necessities of the traditional Catholic order to the per- 
sistence of the Church, but the necessity also for that 
theory to be interpreted differently and not pressed to 
the exclusion and repression of other elements equally 
sssential. It seems to me that it is here that our society 
1as such a valuable work to perform. The beginning 
point for most of us is the catholicizing of the Free 
Shurches; and undoubtedly the starting point there is 
he taking up of Catholic forms of worship. If we take 
he history of Nonconformity we cannot help detecting 
he drift towards an ordered worship. Despite much 
hat is merely imitative and without a real insight into 
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principles, it comes from the craving for worship as that 
is provoked by the sense of the Divine Presence; and the 
recognition that this must not depend either upon a sin- 
gle leader or a worked up feeling on the part of some 
select congregation. At first it may seem merely the 
recognition of the psychological factors of worship, the 
conditions which are necessary for the awakening of the 
soul to the nearness of God. It may be picked up first 
in the lonely worship which nature induces, when it can 
soon be shewn that the presence of God is sacramentally 
ministered by the beauty, the order, the silence of na- 
ture. If we want corporate settled worship, not depend- 
ent upon seasons or weather, then we must have our 
Churches provide the same conditions of beauty, order, 
silence, vastness. All the experimentation in the world 
will eventually only discover that in the Divine Presence 
ministered through the Sacrament is the swiftest and 
surest and simplest way, not psychological only, but of 
Divine appointment, designed to bring us face to face 
with God in His redeeming love. And however slowly it 
may come to be recognized, it will eventually be found 
that in its main outlines the traditional celebration and 
the developing honour paid to the Sacramental Presence 
is the best way of bringing men into the presence of 
God and leaving them there. This is one way of ap- 
proach. It is difficult to say how anyone in any particu- 
lar circumstances should attempt to revive the tradition- 
al way of securing that Presence; but despite particular 
perplexities it is actually being accomplished. Nothing 
can stop Benediction coming in the Church of England, 
just as nothing has been able to stop the movement to 
turn its Communion Service into the Mass; and, how- 
ever much slower, the Nonconformist celebration must 
change or the whole thing be relegated to oblivion. More 
reverence in first things; greater frequency, services de- 
voted to this alone; early celebrations; all this begins a 
movement in the right direction. 
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Now if you start there, you will soon begin to pick up 
other things in the Catholic tradition. The question of 
orders will eventually come up. It is not to be solved 
by the way most Catholics present it, as an exclusive 
method which the Divine mind, working through the 
Church, has so ordered, that at the properly authorized 
celebration something happens which does not happen at 
the other. There is simply nothing that can argue from 
principle or experience that there is any real difference 
dependent merely on such conditions. The ultimate 
principle and basis of the Eucharist surely is this, that 
Christ has designed a way by which He will draw near 
to men’s hearts; it is unthinkable that defect in trans- 
mission of authority, any more than defect in the moral- 
ity of the celebrant, will make Christ’s desire impossible 
for Him to realize. Therefore, I should hold that where 
it is the intention for the rite to mean fully what He 
meant by it, there He gives Himself through whoseso- 
ever’s hands. But that immediately raises the question 
of how the intention is to be secured. I should suppose 
that there is something in the individual intention; and 
that an earnest desire to receive the Body and Blood of 
Christ, the actual impartation of what His passion was 
meant to give us, does receive, even if the officiating 
minister has intended nothing of the kind. The grace of 
priesthood can be relied on to operate individually there. 
But no individual could be content with that; the whole 
meaning of the Sacrament is to partake with others, so 
that we may together be built into the sacrificial Body. 
Therefore, to the completion of the rite the individual 
wants to know that at least the celebrant has the same 
intention. That intention is best manifested, not by 
some tedious explanation, but by the observance of the 
outward forms which have become traditionally asso- 
ciated with the belief that this is what is meant by the 
rite. What more can transmitted orders convey? Only 
a further assurance that the celebrant is acting on behalf 
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of the whole Church. I take it that what episcopal suc- 
cession assures is that the parent body recognizes through 
this special order that this is what this person means to 
do and confirms him in the doing of it; it’ might have 
~ come through some other source; but that is the source 
which has been selected for this purpose and which alone 
gives now a fairly traceable line backwards, however far 
it may reach. But is nothing wanted but the succes- 
sion? The succession alone is indeed a mechanical thing; 
it needs to be a succession which has preserved its unity 
and its catholicity; and there the claims of Rome on the 
one hand and the Orthodox Church on the other de- 
manding respectively unity and orthodoxy seem neces- 
sary to give the fullest assurance. Intention, succession, 
and unity are, therefore, all wanted. The trouble here 
is with the ministry which has not had proper episcopal 
ordination. In face of the declaration that this alone 
validates, there will be everlasting resistance; but on the 
line that every man must seek the recognition of the 
Church as a whole there will assuredly come the break- 
ing down of pride and prejudice, especially if episcopal 
ordination is offered on conditions which do not entail 
that a man will first have to leave his present com- 
munion altogether for another. Every independent min- 
ister, even if he hold the extreme theory that it was 
Christ who ordained him when He called him, has to 
seek some sort of recognition of someone that he is truly 
called. When he has secured this from some congrega- 
tion consisting of all sorts of people, about whose exact 
standard of probity, holiness and spiritual education he 
is bound to remain suspicious, doubtful or hopeful he has 
nothing more to go through when he accepts the recogni- 
tion of other Churches conveyed as it must be through 
some representative. The whole principle of episcopal 
ordination, it seems to me, is really conceded in seeking 
for any recognition whatsoever. Let the bishops who 
think that they possess representative power simply offer 
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_ to men not thus ordained such ordination with such sim- 
ple conditions as may be necessary, without asking that 
they must cross over to their own systems altogether. 
There will not be many men not thus ordained inside a 
hundred years. One of those conditions might be not 
only an assurance of Catholic belief and intention, but 
that some congregation was prepared to call him as their 
minister. This would satisfy the Independent theory as 
well as the Catholic. 

If this could be offered from the Catholic side, the 
bringing in of Nonconformity to this system would per- 
haps make the ancient channels throb with new life. 
With pardonable pride I maintain that the best Catholic 
is one who has been brought up as a Nonconformist. 
Their long insistence upon the inwardness of religion, 
their proof that the necessity for these things is not ab- 
solute and exclusive, their demand that these things 
must be translated into personal and social expressions, 
would make the ancient forms full of new meaning, and 
perhaps prevent their ever again becoming the formal, 
dry, mechanical things they have too often degenerated 
into. Meanwhile, for that full delegation, recognition 
and ratification, some of us may have to wait, because 
the conditions on which it is offered are impossible; but 
if we have the intention we can rely on Christ being true 
to His promise, and God being gracious to our defects. 

On the other side, we must have the much clearer rec- 
ognition from the Catholic interpretation that the Spirit 
of God is not confined even to His own normal methods 
of working. While we want the Catholics to keep their 
order intact, we want the recognition that the Spirit of 
God has been working through other modes, perhaps 
even the more because of the unnatural restrictions that 
have been placed upon the normal, and therefore the 
offer of their benediction and recognition in such a way 
as it could be reasonably accepted; and I think this 
might be for individuals rather than bodies at first. 
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There must be another concession from the Catholic 
side; it is over the question of Creeds. It is perfectly 
obvious that here also we have had extreme positions 
taken which no one can defend; the position that it is 
the acceptance of the Creed alone which tests a man’s 
orthodoxy. We may get into a panic when a man denies 
any part of the Creed or the whole credal idea, but we 
ought to get into a similar panic when so many accept 
the Creed without shewing any signs that they under- 
stand it or know how to apply it to life. It is this irrele- 
vancy even more than the first unintelligibility of the 
Creeds which has brought about a revolt. On the other 
hand, it can be pressed home upon Nonconformists that 
there must be some bond of agreement which must find 
some intellectual expression, and it is very doubtful, 
when you even admit that it must be of an intellectual 
order, whether after all the one conciliar Creed does not 
give us the basis we all want. I cannot myself profess to 
see how this trouble is to be got over. The mere recital 
of the Creed secures nothing; the denial of it may some- 
times be not essentially inconsistent with accepting what 
it stands for. A man may declare that he cannot accept 
Nicea, but you will find that in conversation it is that 
which he is standing for. I think some solution might 
be found in asking always for a man’s personal confes- 
sion, and testing it in sympathetic conference by the 
Creed. The rigid and impatient application of the Creed 
only brings in a lot of tame persons who will say yes to 
anything; while through more patient freer methods in- 
dividuals might discover for themselves that the Creed 
was absolutely true, and then it would become a true 
article of faith and give great power of conviction and 
persuasion. It is the man who has been against the 
whole credal idea, who has had difficulties with items of 
the Creed who, when he sees what the Creed means, is 
the real believer and the best exponent of its truth. But 
the mere acceptance on authority, the unintelligent ac- 
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ceptance of it, only gives us something that seems irrele- 
vant to personal conviction and altogether divorced from 
application to life. What an argument this may ulti- 
mately necessitate about personal subscription or pub- 
lic recital, save that the latter should be reserved say for 
the Eucharist and offices, I cannot attempt to indicate; 
but it does not seem to me that if we keep all the prin- 
ciples at stake in view it will prove to be insoluble. 

We should require from the Catholic Churches not 
only the freedom from State control and State worship, 
but the getting rid of the aristocratic and conservative 
leanings as well as the autocratic spirit which this has 
produced. It is not that we desire to be rid of either 
order or authority; but is it not conceivable that in 
Christ’s Church order could be maintained without re- 
sorting to the methods of the military idea? The Free 
Churches are not at this moment much to appeal to on 
the question of order; but if we see them growing to- 
wards an order which is taken up voluntarily, is this not 
what ought to be and what we have the right to expect? 
It would mean that we should have a very great meas- 
ure of congregational liberty, but that through common 
education and the contagion of loyalty there would be 
no departure from the essentials of worship, order and 
faith. We might have an episcopate and even a hier- 
archy which nevertheless did not ask for legal rights or 
financial securities in order to retain their authority and 
independence. Would their word be necessarily any less 
obeyed because it was issued without the possibility of 
pains and penalties if it was not complied with? And 
could not they be supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of those who recognized their authority? The prin- 
ciple of Peter’s pence completely voluntarized would keep 
the Pope and the whole hierarchy in sufficiently apos- 
tolic circumstances. We do not desire to be free of au- 
thoritative pronouncements; we want a Church that has 
the capacity to make them and persons who are set 
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apart for that purpose, and given time and opportunity 
for listening to the voice of God and discovering in prayer 
and conference the leading of the Holy Ghost; but. the 
issuing of their decisions should surely run, not upon 
legal lines, but upon the persuasion of truth and the ex- 
pectation of loyal acceptance. We do not desire to take 
away the power of excommunication and the cutting off 
from communion; but that should be resorted to only 
after patient persuasion and fraternal entreaty have failed, 
and then should be done simply by the ceasing to recog- 
nize such recalcitrants as in fellowship with their leaders, 
and not by anathemas or dogmatic pronouncements that 
they have forfeited all right to be reckoned as followers 
of Christ; they become simply those who have refused to 
obey their leaders; they must be left to God’s mercy and 
guidance. With such treatment they might soon return 
to obedience; for isolated congregations or isolated priests 
simply left to themselves might soon grow weary of their 
position. If it has become difficult to visualize such a 
system and difficult to believe that it would work, is this 
not because we have so greatly misunderstood the nature 
of Christ’s authority and have come to believe that the 
Holy Ghost is incompetent for His task? The persist- 
ence of protesting bodies, and the anarchy into which 
some sects have fallen, is no proof that such a system 
would fail; their extreme only matches the extreme of 
the other side; a false authority producing an unnatural 
rebellion. If we cannot believe that perfect freedom from 
temporal and legal restraint would work, it seems to me 
that we must really give up the idea of the Church as 
impossible. At any rate, this is my dream of a Church 
kept loyal by love alone; united by the one Spirit in 
faith, worship and order. If this is impossible, then I 
see no alternative but Rome, and Rome as it is. 

One more thing I would ask from the Catholic Churches, 
and I do so with considerable timidity, because it does 
offend traditional Catholic practice, though not, I think, 
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Catholic dogma; it is the opening of the altar to all who 
desire to receive Jesus Christ. I am not satisfied with the 
ready response for a free invitation which some Anglican 
Churchmen will give, for I suspect they are so ready 
with their concessions simply because they do not be- 
lieve they will be giving anything away. I want these 
altars open where it is held that it is the veritable Body 
and Blood of the Lord that is given. I am told that the 
invitation could not be freely made, even if the confir- 
mation condition were waived, because the unbaptized 
might present themselves. I have been told by a con- 
siderable authority in Anglo-Catholic circles that the un- 
baptized would not receive our Lord, which seems to me 
to involve a curious view of the Real Presence, and, if it 
were true, would surely not then be any great danger to 
the recipient. But it is my judgment that the baptism 
of desire might be taken to cover such cases, and if only 
the invitation were so worded as to make it quite clear 
what was being received, and the effect of salvation or 
condemnation that it involved, even this risk might be 
taken. My own experience leads me to believe that the 
result would be an almost immediate desire for baptism 
on the part of such. But I dare to plead for this for 
other reasons. In the present reign of ignorance on eccle- 
slastical matters, in the dire need of the world, and for 
the present distress, when souls are seeking for Christ 
and cannot find Him, if Catholics would say that sincere 
seekers could receive Him at the altar, and in that spirit 
would be welcomed, I believe we might press for a re- 
laxation here. It seems to me like the case where the 
necessities of the battle field or imminent death demand 
giving a person the benefit of the doubt; for the world is 
stricken on the battle field and it is the case of minister- 
ing the viaticum to a world that is nigh to death. And 
it is my strong personal belief that the effect of this 
opening of the altars would mean a great number of con- 
versions, a deepening of mystical life and experience, and 
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within a few decades the end of our divisions. I do not 
advocate Catholics going to Nonconformist altars; they 
might be receiving more than they knew. I believe that 
Nonconformity and Protestantism as we know them to- 
day could not stand the competition of the open altar. 
I cannot press it further upon my Anglo-Catholic breth- 
ren whom this appeal entirely concerns. I may be 
wrong. I have registered my conviction and made my 
appeal; the answer must rest with them. 

I have tried to shew my own vision of how reunion 
will come about. It will have been made clear to all 
that I neither believe nor desire that the general authori- 
tative Catholic system will be altered; but only that its 
administration will be made more charitable; that it will 
be retained intact and yet with a much more tolerant 
attitude to separated bodies and other systems; that it 
will come to be interpreted in a much freer spirit. I be- 
lieve there is enough sanction in Catholic dogmatic the- 
ology for the preaching of a much freer Gospel; for the 
abandonment of the claim that the Catholic system is 
exclusive or exhaustive of God’s working and grace; and 
especially for such an application of the whole Catholic 
idea to international and social and economic problems as 
shall bring it down out of what has come to seem to be the 
realm of irrelevancy and reaction to challenge the ways 
of the world and the sanctioning of the complete revolu- 
tionizing of the social order. I have a profound belief 
that the Catholic system will survive and prevail; but it 
will prevail because it will be discovered to be the one 
and only sanction for the democratic basis of society, 
the abandonment of the way of war, the socialization of 
the necessities of life; it will be discovered that it is not 
the bulwark of things as they are, the merely conserva- 
tive element in society, the buttress of intolerance, reac- 
tion, resistance to truth and progress, but is the inspira- 
tion and the guarantee that the heart of man, and the 
course of the world, and the basis of society can be ut- 
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terly changed, until this world is peopled with the race 
of the sons of God, the Kingdom of God has come on 
earth as in heaven, and the Church has become the domi- 
nant and all-embracing institution, gathering the peoples 
together in one supreme loyalty to the City of God, tab- 
ernacling God among the common ways and walks of 
men. 


Priesthood and Laity in the 
Church of Christ 


By Wiiuram A. Curtis, D.D., D.Litt., 


Regius Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


No thoughtful Christian whose heart yearns for the 
restoration of the unity of the Church and who has re- 
flected upon the nature of the problems which present 

‘12 mselves for solution before that end can be achieved 
can fail to be impressed by the seriousness of the differ- 
ences of opinion and conviction which divide the world 
of believers on the subject of the priesthood or ministry. 
Upon the office of the priest or minister in the Church 
the great Creeds are silent, and the historic Confessions 
for the most part not very explicit either in a contro- 
versial or in a positive sense. And yet we are conscious 
that before a single step towards reunion can effectively 
be taken we must think out afresh our conceptions of the. 
true character and function of that office. Upon our 
conclusions will in great measure depend our theory of 
worship, of doctrine, and of practical order, organization 

nd discipline, and our hope of reconstruction. 

The present contribution has been suggested to the 
writer by a recent conference of theologians which took 
place in Oxford and in which it was his privilege to par- 
ticipate. There were present unofficial representatives 
of the Church of England (High, Low, and Broad, with 
others more difficult to label), of English Nonconformity 
(Wesleyan, Congregational, and Baptist), and of Scot- 
tish and English Presbyterianism, in large numbers. 
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Among the ‘Theological Questions underlying the Prob- 
lems of Reunion’ to which the conference addressed it- 
self were: “The Doctrine of the Church:—What do we 
mean by the Church? Who are members of it? What 
are its notes or characteristics?”’ ‘The Doctrinal Basis 
of Union:—The Holy Scriptures; the Creeds.” ‘‘Church 
Order and Sacraments:—What do we mean by Valid 
Orders? What is necessary for Valid Ordination? What 
should be the Organization of the Christian Church? 
The Sacraments, especially the Holy Communion.” 
Nothing could have been more fraternal and considerate 
than the tone and spirit of the discussions, or at the 
same time franker. Opinion varied widely but in no 
slavish dependence upon Church connection. But from 
the first it was evident, as was to be expected, that the 
conferring scholars and churchmen were not at one in 
their fundamental conceptions of the purpose and char- 
acter of the ordered ministry. Were their varying views 
fundamentally antagonistic? Were they compatible but 
mutually supplementary? Could they be harmonized, 
or even combined? The Roman Catholic and the East- 
ern Orthodox points of view were not represented, nor 
were the positions of the Society of Friends and the Sal- 
vation Army in evidence. Had these been under discus- 
sion, it is certain that our sense of general agreement 
would have been greatly strengthened and confirmed. 
Complex and subtle though the problem has become, 
scholarship, history and experience have been helping to 
fit us for its solution. The Jewish and Pagan antece- 
dents, the New Testament evidence, the empirical but 
not necessarily arbitrary developments of practice and 
theory in the post-apostolic and medizval eras, the 
cleavage since the Reformation, take their places in a 
steadily clearing perspective. The nineteenth century 
with its experimental energy and exuberance is already 
falling into line within our common retrospect. We are 
in a-position to make a juster allowance in every in- 
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stance for the changed circumstances in which the lead- 
ers and the genius of the Church found themselves in 
each successive era, and in many instances we can recog- 
nize a legitimate elasticity and development where dis- 
loyalty and deterioration had been suspected. But it 
will be in vain that we have appealed in our interpreta- 
tion of the past to the liberty of the Spirit guiding the 
Church through manifold development, if we are not 
prepared to trust the same free Spirit in the future, and 
to keep our minds open to meet fresh changes with equal- 
ly responsive adaptation. It might sober the most ar- 
dent and convinced traditionalist among us to go into 
retreat with his own conscience and imagination and 
ponder well the ecclesiastical prospect opening up to 
view through the spread of popular education, journal- 
ism and literature, of democratic self-government and re- 
sponsibility, and, in particular, the altered position of 
womanhood in the world, the State, and the Church. 
The times are full of signs and portents. Has the 
Church a sufficiency of minds to discern them, and to in- 
terpret the altering horizon? 

In the ancient world which formed the background 
and the setting both of Hebrew religion and of Chris- 
tianity, religion had no symbols more conspicuous, more 
ubiquitous, more significant than the Altar, the Priest- 
hood, and the Temple. Altars varied in type, priest- 
hoods in vesture and function, temples in form and plan 
and contents, but the common idea under each variation 
was universally recognized. All pointed to the unseen. 
All localized the omnipresent. All provided facilities for 
communion with the Divine, for praise, homage, thanks- 
giving, confession, intercession, sacrifices of gratitude or 
amends or propitiation. In theory, prayers might be of- 
fered anywhere and by any worshipping soul. In prac- 
tice, it was deemed desirable that they should be offered 
in the appointed shrine, by the appointed mediator, and 
through the appointed formula and ritual. Men natu- 
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rally doubted their own fitness to approach the throne 
of grace without a mediator, their ceremonial compe- 
tence, their knowledge of the efficacious way. The priest 
was expert by training, a specialist in holy things, set 
apart by God and by man as a spiritual go-between, at- 
tached to a holy place and a holy office, recognized by a 
long tradition. He was both an oracle to advise the wor- 
shipper and to pronounce blessing and forgiveness, and a 
spokesman for the suppliant who had brought his gift 
and declared his need. But it was widely acknowledged 
that the Divine used other instruments of self-revelation 
and utterance, the inspired seer or singer, the legislator, 
the king, and that the priesthood had no absolute mo- 
nopoly either of the voice or of the ear of God. 

In Hebrew religion as reflected in the Old Testament 
the same kind of ritual apparatus was cherished. Where- 
as in patriarchal times every man was his own priest, 
and could erect his altar where he pleased, and could cir- 
cumcise his own son, there came into existence a central- 
ized system of worship, a priestly tribe, a central taber- 
nacle or temple, a high altar and ordered worship, a 
ceremonial and sacrificial code. Local altars and domes- 
tic sacrifices were frowned upon and annulled. But pri- 
vate prayer remained, and the Passover required no 
priestly assistance. Over against the priesthood stood 
with varying authority and sanctity the prophetic order, 
confined to no family or tribe, transmitted by no phys- 
ical succession or descent, through which the Law and 
indeed the priestly order itself had been inaugurated and 
accredited, and by which the living voice of Heaven was 
expressed, and Divine admonitions and assurances were 
conveyed. In the background there loomed the mystical 
conception of Israel, a holy nation, a nation of priests to 
God, the receding memory of a priesthood before Levi 
and Aaron, the recognition of a priesthood of Melchize- 
dek, the King of Salem. Prophets in austere succession 
had enforced the superiority in God’s sight of obedience 
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to sacrifice, and their admonitions had become canon- 
ical. Alongside the mediation of priests and prophets 
and kings there sprang up in time the exilic and post- 
exilic mediation of the Scribe, or teacher of the Law, 
whose temple was the Synagogue, the House of the Book, 
and whose sacrifices were the lessons and devotions of its’ 
worship, together with the pieties of a strictly ordered 
life. Without the ubiquitous synagogue the central tem- 
ple would have furnished but an inadequate mediation 
to a widely scattered people. During the exile, through- 
out the period of the return, and in the succeeding exile 
and dispersion of the Jewish race, the synagogue and the 
rites of circumcision and passover have kept alive the re- 
ligious life and unity of Israel. And now that the way is 
open for their return to Zion it is a testing and a vital 
question whether the Temple is to be restored and its 
appointed ritual and code renewed. More than the 
Mosque of Omar, which occupies the hallowed site, 
stands in the way. Cohens innumerable there are, men 
of unquestioned levitical descent. Will they vest them 
anew, and set up once more a sacrificing priesthood to 
tend an altar-fire rekindled from the sun and revive the 
unrepealed Old Testament ritual? It is a changed world 
that witnesses and conditions the longed-for return. It 
may be predicted that no such restoration will be found 
possible, and that the memory of the glories of the tem- 
ple which could fire the imagination and affection of an 
exiled people will prove a peculiar embarrassment to a 
people at liberty to return. They will realize now, as 
hitherto they could not, that temple sacrifice cannot be 
renewed, and that it is Jesus of Nazareth who has ended 
it, even for the race that will not acknowledge Him, even 
for the people of the Old Testament Book. Their future 
temple, call it what they may, and place it where they 
may, will be but a synagogue. Their working priest- 
hood will remain the lay order of the rabbinate. Their 
holy of holies will still be the shrine of the Book. 
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Has it been essentially otherwise with the Christian 
world, the Church, it may be asked. Have we a priest- 
hood in essence congruous in its functions with the Old 
Testament temple ministry, constituted otherwise but 
corresponding in its indispensable and exclusive service? 

In the New Testament two kinds of sacrifice are recog- 
nized as belonging to the Christian dispensation. There 
is the supreme and final sacrifice of the Lamb of God 
without blemish on Calvary, whose merit and efficacy 
alone we sinful men may plead, the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, the God-appointed offering of 
which all other victims were but types and prefigure- 
ments, and beside which they fade to shadows; the sin- 
offering whose worth in the scale of altar-values is incal- 
culable, and whose power in the sphere of conscience 
and experience neither speech nor song can adequately 
describe. And in a secondary sense there is the every- 
day oblation of obedience, loyalty, self-denial, goodness 
of heart and will, with its counterpart in praise and 
prayer and thanksgiving, in a word the self-offering in 
reasonable service of men and women whose souls are at 
peace with God through the saving grace of His Son, 
and whose gratitude and love and joy find utterance in 
word and deed. Throughout the New Testament, more- 
over, Christians are described, sometimes explicitly, very 
often implicitly, as the New Israel, the true Israel of 
God, the spiritual heirs of the promises, the possessors of 
the Kingdom, an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people for God’s own possession, who realize 
the ancient ideal of a nation of priests, worshipping God 
according to His will, interceding for the world, sanctify- 
ing the earth on which they are still pilgrims and sojourn- 
ers, having here no abiding city, but looking for a city 
with foundations whose builder and maker is God, in a 
better, that is, a heavenly country. ‘‘ Wherefore, receiv- 
ing a kingdom that cannot be shaken, let us have grace 
whereby we may offer service well-pleasing to God with 
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reverence and awe. . . . We have an altar whereof they 
have no right to eat which serve the tabernacle. . 
We have not here an abiding city, but we seek after a 
city which is to come. Through Him then let us offer 
up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of our lips which make confession to His name. 
But to do good and to communicate forget not: for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 

The apostolic writings glory in the fulness of the spir- 
itual endowment of the Church. They record the fulfil- 
ment in its favour of the prophetic promises of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God. They find the evidences 
of the Spirit’s inworking in the boldness of speech, the 
moral courage and patience, the sanctity of believers. 
The graces of Christian character, the various energies of 
Christian service, the gifts whose reception cannot be 
gainsaid, are signs of the hallowing power. Visions are 
seen. Dreams are dreamed. Wonders are performed. 
What Isaiah foreshadowed, the Church has received. 
From the Spirit have come life, sanctification, the adop- 
tion of sons, wisdom, understanding, counsel, might, 
knowledge, and the fear of the Lord. Within the com- 
munity of saints none needs to teach his neighbour, say- 
ing, “Know the Lord,” for all have knowledge of Him, 
from the least to the greatest. The Church is the veri- 
table Temple of God; the very flesh in which the Chris- 
tian lives is also a temple of the Spirit. Upon the mem- 
bers of the Church the Spirit exercises a transforming 
power. At His bidding and by His help they engage in 
varied service, becoming apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers. Healing, interpretation, miracu- 
lous working, government, the care of the needy, are en- 
trusted to some. Faith, holy living, works of kindness 
are inspired in all. Whatsoever is needed to perfect the 
saints, to minister to the community, to build up the 
Body of Christ, is not withheld. But it is singular, and 
it cannot but be significant, that no word is spoken of 
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any technical or explicit “priesthood,” apart from the 
universal priesthood of believers. Familiar though the 
Jewish temple was to all, pervasive though its priesthood 
was in the Book which still remained the Christian Bible, 
fundamental though the altar had been in ancient con- 
ceptions of religion, there is no reconstitution of the 
Jewish hierarchy as yet contemplated. The explanation 
can neither be that it was tacitly assumed to be perpet- 
ual, nor that the enmity of the temple priesthood to the 
Master and to His disciples after Him had inspired a 
temporary revulsion. The analogies of the ministry of 
prophecy are clearly dominant throughout the Book 
which contains the apostolic testimonies. The Law was 
lightened of its sacerdotal load. One sacrifice had been 
accomplished, one high-priesthood had been established, 
which precluded all thought of earthly mediation upon 
the old basis and after the old model. The veil of the 
temple, the symbol of human separation, had been rent 
from top to bottom, and rent irreparably. An eternal 
sacrifice had been offered. Day by day, and year by 
year, it is being presented by the Great Intercessor at 
the right hand of the Majesty on High. All may plead 
it. All may come with boldness to the throne of grace 
by virtue of it. To all who have faith in it peace of con- 
science is open and free. August as were the privileges 
and the commissions entrusted to the Apostles in the 
name of Christ, under the New Covenant there is inau- 
zurated an access to the presence of God which is incom- 
satible with priestly mediation. The Light has come. 
The shadows have fled away. The ritual types are mem- 
yries. The former things have passed. All things are 
yecome new. “The hour cometh when neither in this 
nountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father 

. . when the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
n spirit and in truth.” 

It could not be forgotten that the Lord Himself was 
yorn outside the tribe of Levi. In the eyes of Israel H, 
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was a layman, just as the founders of the only other re- 
ligions with a claim to be universal, Confucius, Buddha, 
Mohammed, were laymen in the religious systems into 
which they were born. No priest was found among His 
disciples. No priest was commissioned among His apos- 
tles. The only order in which the piety of the Writer to 
the Hebrews could enrol Him as a priest was an order 
without descent and without succession, the order of 
Melchizedek. Has the Christian world yet fully appre- 
ciated the meaning and the moral of these facts? Does 
our controversy over valid orders do justice to the primi- 
tive and evangelic spirit of our religion? Is there not a 
danger that we may be drawn away insensibly into the 
error of the arch-enemies of the Prophet of Nazareth 
who had no ears for His message because they were pre- 
occupied with the scrutiny of His unconventional creden- 
tials; or into the error of the impulsive apostles who 
urged their Lord to forbid unauthorized healers and 
preachers who followed not with them but went their 
own way in His name? 

It is of the first importance to remember that our Lord 
only set apart apostles, and not only the Twelve but the 
Seventy, and that the sacred record describes no cere- 
mony of ordination preparatory to their mission to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, though it details their 
exalted powers of healing and preaching, and declares 
their work to be His own work, their authority to be 
His authority, and their voice to be His voice: “He 
that heareth you heareth me; and he that rejecteth you 
rejecteth me; and he that rejecteth me rejecteth Him 
that sent me.’ Could any ordination be more solemn, 
or more thrilling, or by any test more valid? They went 
and they came back triumphant, for the power of His 
Spirit had not failed them. And others there were, who 
were called by Jesus, and accepted the call, but were 
“sent” back to their homes and occupations. They 
were not apostles at large to the lost sheep of the house 
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of Israel, but surely they were equally apostles to the 
homes and villages of Israel from which they had come 
and to which they belonged. Apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists, and pastors, these might appeal to His institu- 
tion, and claim to represent the intention of His earliest 
commission and delegation. ‘‘Behold I send unto you 
prophets and wise men and scribes’”—these words which 
He adopted from the Heavenly Wisdom speaking in an 
old book—might serve as His authorization of the activ- 
ities of Christian preachers and thinkers and scholars. 
But we look in vain for any mandate to a priesthood to 
mediate in His name. The Gospels, like the Epistles, 
are silent about Christian priests, Christian temples, 
Christian altars. 

But what of the Sacraments? “‘Baptize!’’ “Do this!” 
—A prophet might “forgive sins” in the name of God, 
and might “‘bless”’ in the same name, equally with any 
priest, for he might be far more intimate with the will 
and word of God, and could discern with far greater in- 
sight the presence of that humility and penitence with- 
out which sacrifice was vain, and of that self-surrender 
and obedience which was better than sacrifice. A proph- 
et might baptize as validly as any priest the convert to 
God’s kingdom. But was it otherwise with the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper? ‘Do this” may be ritual 
words, but there is no sacrificial meaning essentially in- 
hering in them. They ordain a rite, but they do not 
appoint a sacrifice. ‘‘Do this in remembrance of me’’— 
such is the formula. The sacred rite is to be a commem- 
oration, whatever else belongs to it or comes from it. A 
sacrament and a sacrifice are not equivalent terms. The 
former is the wider term in ritual. There is sacred sym- 
bolism in both. As baptism links itself in function and 
significance with circumcision, so the Lord’s Supper clings 
to the symbolism of the passover which it transcends. In 
both a lamb has been slain, a great deliverance is called 
to mind, a simple feast is shared, an eventful night- 
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scene re-enacted, a family re-union achieved. Whether 
or not the paschal lamb was a true sacrifice, let Jewish 
and Christian rabbis still debate. At any rate no priest 
was needed to slay or consecrate or dispense it. The 
head of the household presided over the ceremony, the 
family furnished deacons and acolytes. It was a lay- 
man’s sacrament, with bread and flesh and wine and 
hyssop among its symbols, and to this day it remains 
with the Old Testament the supreme bond of Jewish 
loyalty and faith, with its thankful retrospect, its pres- 
ent fellowship with the living and the dead, its hope of 
the promised land beyond Jordan. But much as it 
means that the Lord’s Supper is our Passover, the mem- 
orial and symbol of our redemption from bondage to sin, 
neither Master nor disciples could dissociate its Inaugu- 
ration from thoughts of sacrifice. The unblemished char- 
acter of the Victim, the taking of His life, His self-offer- 
ing to God on behalf of all mankind, the eating of His 
broken body,—if sacrifice meant anything all its essen- 
tial elements were there. But it was a sacrifice accom- 
plished once for all. Our eating and drinking, though it 
were a sacrificial meal, is the partaking that follows sac- 
rifice, not in itself a sacrificial act. All Christians can 
unite in reverently appreciating the double significance 
of the paschal and sacrificial associations of the Supper. 
Behind the physical symbols all can and do discern the 
Lamb slain for our deliverance and for our nourishment 
in the new life of peace with God and death to sin. Can 
it be right to sunder the Body of the Lord on earth by 
insistence on the sacerdotal character of the priest who 
takes the symbols of Jesus’ death and breaks and pours 
them, and by the claim that only by one form of conse- 
cration and by one ecclesiastical order of celebrant can 
the Saviour’s intention be satisfied and His grace be dis- 
pensed? As we partake in any of our rituals we revere 
the same sacrifice, we adore the same triumphant Vic- 
tim, we remember the same death, and wait for the same 
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return. No rule of sacrifice, were this a ritual of sacri- 
fice, is more binding than this, that it is the disposition 
of the worshipper’s heart that supremely matters in the 
sight of God. Can any one deny that the devout in all 
communions are undivided in their intention and their 
disposition? 

It is pathetic that an ordinance and an office, each in- 
tended by its appointer to minister to the unity of His 
Church, should have been turned into an occasion of 
stumbling and division, not to say exclusiveness and su- 
perstition. Already two notable communions, the Soci- 
ety of Friends and the Salvation Army, have turned 
from both in despair and discarded them as tainted with 
superstition and schism, however innocent and honour- 
able in their origin. Is Christendom always to be torn 
in two by this difference of view which threatens to be 
insuperable? 

On the one hand, there is the age-long pagan consen- 
sus which testifies to the depth in human nature of the 
instinct to rely on sacrifice and a mediatorial priesthood, 
and the Hebrew endorsement and culmination of that 
ritual system. The primeval apparatus of propitiation 
could not be swept away by the first application of the 
brush of the reformer, either in the first or in the six- 
teenth century. If it cost the Apostles searchings of 
heart and heated debate to dispense with circumcision 
and other time-hallowed Jewish ceremonies and restric- 
tions, need we wonder that men who are the heirs both 
of Jewish and of other religious cultures, who have also 
inherited the elemental instincts of the sin-stricken hu- 
man heart, should still cling to the altar as their asylum 
from uncertainty, and even from a liberty which discon- 
certs them and fills them with alarm? 

On the other hand, there is both the silence of the 
New Testament, Gospels and Epistles together, upon 
any continued warrant for sacerdotal use, and the mani- 
fest adherence of the earliest Church to the ideas of the 
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Synagogue rather than of the Temple. To Paul espe- 
cially we owe that adherence, which in fact has given us 
our names of Church and Congregation, our oldest forms 
of Christian worship, our official names of Priest or Pres- 
byter and Bishop, our traditions of preaching, common 
prayer, Scripture reading, discipline and excommunica- 
tion. Paul was a Pharisee, a son of the Synagogue and a 
pupil of its schools. It was natural for him to develop 
its pre-existing forms and peculiar genius. But in real- 
ity his recourse to them was no mere reversion to his 
own domestic habit. He loathed the recollection of his 
rabbinical past. It was a policy of profound loyalty to 
Jesus Christ his Master, who also never failed to use 
the synagogue, who modelled His future ministry upon 
its designations, preachers or evangelists or prophets, 
wise men, scribes, apostles or delegates, pastors, binders 
and loosers. To the Temple He went up, it is true, but 
whatever be the reason we never read of any sacrifice 
that He or His disciples offered there. If it was His 
Father’s House, did it not contain His Father’s Altar? 
If He could undergo baptism at the hands of John in 
order to “fulfil all righteousness,” although baptism sym- 
bolized repentance and He was conscious of no sin, it is 
idle to say that He could not have brought Himself to 
offer sacrifice because His conscience was already and al- 
ways clear. 

With every desire to understand and to appreciate 
the Roman claim that the Jewish priesthood was trans- 
ferred or translated into the Christian dispensation, and 
with all due acknowledgment of the sanctity and moving 
power of the old-world usages of sacrifice, which can 
never be forgotten so long as Calvary is understood, it 
seems to me that the future must lie with the Reformed 
conception of the Sacrament and of the Ministry. It is 
infinitely nearer to the mind and example of our Lord. 
It represents not a lower but a higher idea of the apos- 
tolate and ministry in the name of Christ. It keeps the 
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priest a member of the flock or congregation. It pre- 
serves the simple unity of the membership of Christ’s 
Body, whose Head He only is. In a very special sense 
it conserves the vitality of the Christian ideal that all 
who are in Christ are priests of the true Israel. It alone 
does justice to that fundamental description of Christian 
people as brothers and sisters, who are to eschew prece- 
dence, to call no man master, to covet service rather 
than rule in the Church. And, above all, it gives a deep- 
ly needed expression to that direct and immediate rela- 
tionship which all who are in Christ are privileged to 
enjoy with God, not merely as Sovereign and as Judge, 
to be approached in fear and as from afar, but as Father 
and Befriender, to be reached at a single step in filial 
love and reverence. To interpose an altar, a sacrificing 
priesthood, a monopolistic ritual, between the worship- 
ping soul and the Father of Spirits, the “Our Father”’ of 
the Saviour’s model prayer, is to arrest the develop- 
ment of His children. The world is growing up, for good 
or ill, by hurrying strides, through education, through 
social and political reform, through trust of the people 
and reliance upon their more and more enlightened and 
responsible judgment. Is the Church to be a synonym 
for infancy in a grown-up civilization? Is the Christian 
side of democracy to have no articulation within its or- 
der? Will the world ever be won for Christ through a 
Church which is content in the highest spiritual things 
to be dependent upon an isolated superior caste? The 
child-like in Christian character all honour and revere. 
The childish we deprecate and deplore. Christ, who 
loved little children, came that they might grow up into 
true men. The time is coming, nay, is come, when His 
Church must make up her mind to wean her babes, and 
feed her growing children with meat for men, and like a 
wise parent face their destiny of growth and maturity. 
Priesthood in the sacerdotal sense appears to be proper 
to the infancy of the world in religion. Ministry, con- 
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stitutional leadership in service, belongs to a spiritual 
community that is educated and grown up. 

It is unfortunate that terms like priest and bishop 
should have gathered associations which belong to other 
systems than the Christian. For lack of any other word 
to render hiereus, and sacerdos, and kohen, the names of 
the temple servants of antiquity, Christian writers have too 
long employed the word priest to translate them. But 
instead of presbyter (the elder of the Old Testament) being 
priest “writ large” according to the poet’s gibe, priest is 
but presbyter “writ small.’’ Both forms of the word be- 
long to the synagogue or congregation, like the kindred 
bishop which in the New Testament is their synonym, 
and all three words were familiar in pre-Christian secu- 
lar use as the names of the elected and responsible offi- 
cers and administrators of democratic societies and guilds. 
By a curious accident the first elders or presbyters in 
Holy Writ, the Seventy who were linked with Moses in 
the leadership of the Church or “Synagogue” or Con- 
gregation in the wilderness, are associated with a great 
utterance: “Art thou jealous for my sake? Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord 
would put His Spirit upon them!” The great Lawgiver 
had found his burden too great. ‘Have I conceived all 
this people? Have I brought them forth that thou 
shouldst say unto me: Carry them in thy bosom as a 
nursing father carrieth the sucking child, unto the land 
which thou swarest unto their fathers? I am not able to 
bear all this people alone.”” The Seventy were already 
“elders of Israel,” “‘officers over the people,” and the 
Lord “took of the spirit that was upon him and put it 
upon the seventy elders.” Strictly speaking, the asso- 
ciations of the priestly or presbyterial or episcopal office 
are associations not of sacrifice but of prophecy, of rep- 
resentative government, of the synagogue. 

But one has only to examine the commission and func- 
tions of the Christian apostolate in the light of the New 
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Testament, remembering the ancient habit of reliance 
upon sacerdotal mediation, to discover at once the natu- 
ralness of the process by which the immemorial concep- 
‘ions of a sacrificial system reasserted their power in 
Christendom. The Table of Communion had a certain 
‘esemblance to the altar, the Body of the Lord present 
n symbol upon it had been sacrificed, Baptism resem- 
oled circumcision as a symbol of admission to the New 
[srael and reproduced the ceremony of proselyte immer- 
sion. To preach or prophesy in the name of Christ was 
1 real form of mediation, though it was essentially of the 
Spirit, and prophetic. To heal in the Name, to lay on 
1ands, to pronounce forgiveness and reconciliation and 
yeace, to baptize, was to exercise functions which in 
themselves recalled essential features not only of the 
orophetic but also of the levitic office. At the Eucharis- 
‘ic service, though it was reverently conceivable that all 
oresent in Christ’s name, and therefore assured of His 
eal presence, might have broken the memorial bread 
with their own hands, and poured the memorial wine for 
themselves, receiving the sacred sustenance of His body 
und blood from His unseen but present hand, it is clear 
hat from the time of the apostles one of the company 
rcted the Master’s part in formally presiding, and that 
he ordinance owed much of its outward impressiveness 
o that representative action, blessing and giving thanks, 
sreaking, pouring, distributing and exhorting, as He had 
lone. 

But the question remains. Would it be sacrilege, or 
in-Christian presumption, for any devout Christian man 
yx woman to perform those functions, associated with 
he Word and Ministry and Sacraments, the outward 
neans of grace within the Church, which in their several 
vays recall the old-time mediatorships of prophet or 
yriest or teacher of the Law or ruler of the congregation? 
n exceptional circumstances, for example in some far- 
listant colonial home, or, as took place not seldom on 
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the eve of battle in the grim utopia of no-man’s-lanc 
would it appear to us, or to the Lord Himself, an act ¢ 
sacrilege if “lay”? hands assumed a sacramental preroga 
tive with the solemn consent of the others present? Wha 
a man can accomplish in eatremis is the true measure 0 
his power. The heroisms of war and the less notoriou 
heroisms of peace are alike revealed by circumstance 
that are exceptional. So is it with the Christian man 
We call him a layman. The earliest Church spoke of th 
lay membership, the congregation, as the kleros, th 
“portion” of God’s flock entrusted to the pastor, thoug] 
all too soon the name was arrogated to the pastorate 
the “clergy” as God’s peculiar portion. Lay baptism w 
all recognize in special circumstances, and many of u 
would rightly rejoice and glory in it. A lay administra 
tion of the Eucharist, in similar circumstances, can b 
viewed in no other light. We say and write very littl 
about either kind of action, either prerogative of th 
“lay estate.” But we know that were our orders anc 
our successions by some judgment or catastrophe blottec 
out, there would still reside in the living Body of Chris 
the inherent authority and the God-given power to fur. 
nish a new order, a revived and valid succession. A 
Christian finds no difficulty in contemplating the super. 
session of the levitic order. He would have no hesitatior 
in looking to the all-renewing Spirit for the provision 0 
a new order to replace their successors. The priesthooc 
exists for the sake of the Church, not the Church for the 
priesthood. It is wholesome for all of us who represen’ 
the ordained ministry of Christ to revise our estimate o- 
the distance which separates our order from the ranks ©: 
the “ordinary membership.” Though we belong to com: 
munions which have been tempted to throw doubts or 
one another’s commissions and credentials, it is gooc 
that we should realize afresh the high dignity of simpk 
membership in the Body of our Lord. Rightly esteemed 
nothing can be higher on earth than to be an unqualifiec 
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Christian man or woman. To discriminate between the 
lay and clerical status is to enter the perilous and odious 
path of unchristian comparison. Instead of accentuating 
our ordained prerogative, we have grave need to raise 
the dignity and responsibility of all who believe and pro- 
fess the saving Name. 

Order is order. And orders should minister to order. 
Let no man despise them. They cohere, however, with 
the legal aspect of religion, and they must be made to 
consist with Christian liberty. A regular ministry and 
a ministerial succession are great historical realities which 
no one of us will value lightly. Their dignity may safely 
be trusted to take care of itself. Who that has kneeled 
to receive the solemn burden of ordaining hands resting 
upon his bowed head will ever forget the thrill of mingled 
_diffidence and resolution, of humility and pride, of trust 
reposed and a high commission accepted, the long vista 
of holy memories and personalities that opened to the 
view of our closed eyes, the gentle pressure of Christ’s 
own pierced hands passed on through generations of hu- 
man contact as well as directly experienced through the 
Spirit? But in these fateful times, and in the unrestful 
world of our acquaintance, it seems to me that we are 
called to consider the common apostolate of all the re- 
deemed of Christ more earnestly than our several rival 
credentials in the ministry, to narrow the gap between 
lay and clerical service, vocation and ideals, to sanctify 
the State and the Family as well as to purify and enno- 
ble the Church, to elevate the status and responsibility 
of the confirmed on whom the same hands have rested 
that conferred our ordination, and over whose kneeling 
forms the same consecrated voices were raised in prayer 
that invoked blessing upon us. Neither of the sacred 
metaphors of the many-membered Body and the many- 
branched Vine affords much justification for our clear- 
cut distinction between priest and layman. At least I 
cannot fit it into them with ease or comfort. We are 
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loth to take or confess a purely empirical view of ov 
setting apart for ministerial leadership, even though : 
were the high empiricism that makes spiritual efficienc 
the criterion of ultimate validity. We instinctively pre 
fer to think of our office as constituted by our Lor 
rather than as the representative creation of His Churcl 
But if the Church be in truth His Body, as we all say 
on earth, thinking His thoughts, praying His prayei 
afire with His holy love, exercising His power, teachin 
His truth, doing His work in the world, the two concep 
tions of our origin and authority are not so remote fron 
each other; they may indeed be one. To represent th 
Church and congregation is to represent the Apostle 
who built the Church with living stones, for both belon 
to Christ and have His Spirit and His grace. 

To me it seems clear that our Lord intended the apos 
tolate to be enduring and to be universal. The wor 
apostle means missionary in respect of its objective, ans 
means envoy or plenipotentiary in respect of its repre 
sentative capacity. To win the world in Christ’s name 
to convey and diffuse the Spirit of God in Christ,—thes: 
are its two inseparable functions, and both in the fulles 
measure inhere in the vocation of every Christian mat 
and woman. To both all Christians are summoned 
Though the Church in Christ’s name, or Christ througl 
the Church, sets some men apart to tend the altar fir 
and to bear the ark and the holy vessels, we need, whil 
cherishing their office, to remember that we Christian: 
have no altar which lay hands would as such profane by} 
touching, no ark which it would be sacrilege for a lay 
man to support on life’s rough way, no holy of holie 
veiled and denied to any worshipper who can fall upor 
his knees. Priesthood, mediation between God and man 
between man and God, the offering of sacrifice appro 
priate to our high conception of religion and worship,— 
these remain. They belong as truly to pulpit ministra 
tion and to every-day witness-bearing as to service a 
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the Table and the Font. But the testimony of Scripture, 
Old Testament and New, forbids us to confine the Di- 
vine authorization either of the prophetic or of the 
priestly office to the routine channels of ecclesiastical 
order. The Spirit breatheth whithersoever He listeth. 
And he of us is most loyal to the Spirit of our Lord, 
Himself a layman in Israel who made laymen His apos- 
tles, who, like Him, can honour the ordinances of the 
temple but can see their limitations in presence of the 
world’s need and can look beyond and above them to 
the boundless resources of the humblest human heart on 
which the Spirit elects to descend. Where the Spirit is, 
there is the Church. Where the Spirit is, there is priest- 
hood or ministry. Where the fire burns, there is the 
altar. Where two or three are met in the name of 
Christ, there is the ineffable Presence. In Christ Jesus 
—may it not reverently be said?—there is neither Lay- 
man nor Priest. 
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By Baron FrrepricH von Htcer, LL.D. 


On occasion of accepting, for the following paper,’ th 
honour of hospitality within the pages of THe Con 
STRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, a periodical so distinguishes 
and so useful, I gladly seize the opportunity of saying : 
few words in apology for permitting the republication 
without change in America of what has so lately beet 
given to the world in England. 

T have still vividly before me the sea of eager youthfu 
countenances upturned in welcome to the substance o 
this paper, when I was privileged to speak it to them a 
Oxford in May last. It then struck me once more witl 
a wistful delight that in very deed Christianity flourishe: 
through its Saints, and that the surest way to rob it o: 
its congenital attraction is to shrink from its hero 
heights. And further it struck me afresh that this great 
fact, and the apprehension and presentation of religior 
with this great fact maintained, as its very life-blood. 
throughout it: that these are visions and utterance: 
which youth must not be expected of itself to see and tc 
proclaim steadily and whole. It is for the trained anc 
experienced seniors to hand on this steadily flaming 
torch of life and love to the as yet fitful juniors. If Lu- 
cretius was right to see the successive generations of 
mankind transmitting, each to the next, the light anc 
warmth of civilization, in a sort of gigantic torch race 
still more applicable is this noble simile to the history, 
of heroism and holiness. 


*An address delivered to junior members of the University of Ox: 
ford, in the Examination Schools, during Trinity Term, 1920. 
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Now let us observe that not only young individuals 
but also young nations, and with them more or less 
every at all pure democracy, are not likely of themselves 
to perceive the full costliness of the deepest life and rich- 
est wisdom. The arduousness, the rarity, the straight- 
ened circumstances in and for this our earthly life, of all 
things greatly beautiful: this can hardly be felt very 
widely by young countries, still less by materially pros- 
perous democracies. Amidst such conditions the equal- 
ity of external opportunities (even this and even here 


rather an ideal than a sheer fact) is readily taken, by the 


average citizen, a man nowhere much of a thinker, as 
somehow effecting, or as even identical with, an actual 
equality of insight, of character, of heroism. We had 
better leave out holiness from the list, since holiness is 
apprehended too little to be taken as distributed at all. 
Yet all these greatest of the gifts of God and of mankind 
as fructified by Him, remain, after all the glib talk on 
both sides of the Atlantic, ever costly and uncommon, 
although this, not as curios or eccentricities, but as 
genuine glimpses of the ideal, the final measure of man 
—an ideal and a measure ineradicably inherent to our 
poor minor insights, characters and duty-doings. 

May the deliberately homely form of the following 
pages bring clearly before us what is the sole sufficient 
yeast to our heavy Philistinisms, the sole sufficient anti- 
septic to our deeply ingrained unwholesomenesses: the 
expansive pang, the majestic peace within conflict, the 
freedom and the wide-spreading fruitfulness of the heroic 
act, the heroic life—the life in and for God and Christ. 


Large nets in the deep sea are useless there unless we 
buoy them up—heavy as they are on land, heavier still 
in the water—with light cork floats here and there. So 
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now I will strive to keep our present conference, busy as 
it is with the profoundest facts and experiences, afloat by 
here and there a homely little simile or a harmless little 
jest. 

Have you ever kept tree frogs? If not, do! How 
amusing they are with their intermittently voracious 
appetite! Especially the young frogs: they will jump 
at and seize a blue-bottle nearly as large as themselves, 
and will laboriously push it down their maws with their 
funny little front feet. But feed them with crickets from 
the kitchen and watch their procedure. The frog will 
seize a cricket, hard, long, and thin, and will push this 
struggling down its throat. The cricket insists upon 
dying within the frog cross wise, but the frog pats his 
white abdomen from each side, till he gets the cricket, 
now at last killed by the gastric juice, into proper con- 
formity with the inside of the frog himself. I am now 
asking you to leap forth to seize and to assimilate, as 
well as you can, a mass of spiritual food which may well 
at first lie uncomfortably athwart your minds. Be 
patient; before the end, I hope greatly to relieve the 
situation—we shall then pat our minds; and the food, so 
unwieldy at first, will, I trust, find its proper place and 
will really feed us. No food can feed us properly with- 
out considerable friction generated and overcome. 

Let me now introduce the subject seriously by dwell- 
ing for some moments upon four discriminations, which 
will, I think, help us considerably to concentrate and to 
clarify our investigation. We are, then, busy here, not 
with the Miraculous, but with the Supernatural. When 
Bossuet and Fénelon had their celebrated controversy 
concerning the spiritual life, Fénelon, towards the end, 
insisted against Bossuet (who found downright miracle 
in the more advanced states of prayer and of self-surren- 
der) that the entire spiritual life, from its rudimentary 
beginnings up to its very highest grades and develop- 
ments, was for him, Fénelon, essentially and increasingly 
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supernatural, but at no point essentially miraculous. 
Thus Fénelon found the human soul, at every stage of 
its spiritual career, to remain still within the character- 
istically human kind of freedom, our poor little liberty 
of choice; whereas Bossuet considered the soul, in its full- 
est supernaturalization, to be, even in this life, literally 
established in grace, and to get beyond the imperfect lib- 
erty of choice. So too, as to the operations of the mind: 
according to Fénelon the human mind, at least in this 
life, remains throughout more or less successive and dis- 
cursive in its operations; with Bossuet, in the highest 
state, the mind becomes entirely intuitive and simulta- 
neous in its action. I believe Bossuet, in this matter, to 
have been wrong, and Fénelon to be right. With Féne- 
lon we will not deny the possibility, or even the actual 
occurrence, of miracle in the sense just indicated within 
the spiritual life. Still less will we deny historically at- 
tested miracles in the Bible and elsewhere. But we will 
simply hold with Fénelon that the spiritual life of Pray- 
er, of Love, and of Devotedness is, even in its fullest 
Christian developments, essentially not miraculous but 
supernatural. Hence we can in the spiritual life more or 
less foretell its future operations, and we can very large- 
ly discover certain great laws and characteristics within 
its past operations, the limits arising here, not from any- 
thing really sporadic in the subject matter, but simply 
from the difficulty, patent in every kind of human sci- 
ence, of bringing the analysis and theory of very certain, 
richly experienced facts, to a clearness at all equal to the 
vividness of the experiences; and again from the great 
need for the observing soul to be very pure and very 
docile to the delicate facts and their manifold impli- 
cations. 

Again, what concerns us here is not the Supernatural 
in its contrast and conflict with sin and sinful human 
nature; but the Supernatural as distinct from healthy 
Nature, and the inter-aid and yet tension at work be- 
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tween them. It certainly looks at first sight as though 
the dread battle between the simply Bad and the Good 
of whatsoever kind were the more promising mental 
problem for us, just as this battle is the more pressing 
practical concern of us all, especially in our earlier years. 
Yet I have come to the conclusion, with many another 
recent or still living thinker belonging to the most vari- 
ous religious groups, races, avocations and tempera- 
ments,—that a certain monotony, dullness, oppression, 
besets much of the spiritual practice and principles of 
many religious persons; that these qualities are fatal to 
the charm, freshness and freedom essential to religion at 
its best; and that, not the contrast between sin and vir- 
tue, but the difference between Nature and Supernature 
can furnish a solid starting point for the recovery, the 
resuscitation of religion, as by far the richest, the most 
romantic, the most entrancing and emancipating fact 
and life extant or possible anywhere for man. 

And, thirdly, we have to do, in the body of this ad- 
dress, not with the implications, however real—indeed, 
necessary—of supernatural dispositions, forces, acts, ef- 
fects, but with these same realities as they appear at 
first sight, as they feel (at the possible minimum of 
awareness and analysis of what the soul is achieving or 
experiencing) to the agent or patient himself. It was 
Dr. W. G. Ward, ‘Ideal’ Ward, that brilliant Balliol lec- 
turer, and later fervent, indeed partly extravagant, Ro- 
man Catholic—a great supernaturalist—who first taught 
me that the Supernatural should not be directly identi- 
fied and measured by the amount of its conscious, expli- 
cit references to Christ or even simply to God, but by 
certain qualities which we shall attempt to trace later 
on, and of which heroism, with a keen sense of givenness, 
and of “I could not do otherwise,” appear to be the 
chief. Thus a man may perform a truly supernatural 
act, or be in a genuinely supernatural condition of soul, 
and yet may possess, at the time or even generally, 
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only the most dim and confused—a quite inadequate— 
theology. 

And finally my examples and my analysis will mainly 
be derived from what I know best and love very dearly, 
from what made me into the little of spiritual worth 
that I may be—the devotedness and faith at work with- 
in the Roman Catholic Church. But this does not mean 
that noble, truly supernatural devotedness does not oc- 
cur elsewhere in other Christian bodies, indeed also 
amongst Jews and Mohammedans, or amongst Parsees, 
Hindoos and Buddhists, even amongst that apparently 
increasing mass of men who would be puzzled to say 
where they stand theologically at all. Yet my insistence 
upon Roman Catholic cases not only means that I am 
obliged, if I am to speak at all effectively, to speak of 
what I know much the best, but it also expresses my 
very deliberate, now long tested, conviction that, be the 
sins of commission or of omission chargeable against the 
Roman Catholic authorities or people what they may, 
in that faith and practice is to be found a massiveness of 
the Supernatural, a sense of the World Invisible, of God 
as the soul’s true home, such as exists elsewhere more in 
fragments and approximations and more sporadically. 
Many, perhaps most, of you young men must, in this 
great war, have come across not a few supernatural acts 
and dispositions: happy you! By all means dwell, as I 
speak on to you, upon your own recollection rather than 
upon my own. My own examples are given merely to 
illustrate certain recurrent realities and traceable laws, 
and thus to give us greater acuteness and accuracy of 
perception when we come to conclude as to the Super- 
natural. 

Now, for the purpose of bringing out into full relief 
the Supernatural as it is necessarily experienced prior to 
any full analysis of its content, we will, for the body of 
this address, consider two sets of facts: the difference 
between the Natural and the Supernatural in their re- 
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spective illumination, power and goodness, and the Su- 
pernatural in actual operation within the great virtues 
constitutive of the spiritual-moral life. 


] 


With the decay of the Middle Ages, from about a.p. 
1300 to 1450, and then on into the (first Christian, then 
Pagan) Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation, 
men largely grew weary of the monastic ideal, and, in- 
fluenced as much by the atomistic and sceptical late 
mediaeval philosophy as by the many complications 
brought in the course of the ages by the exempted posi- 
tion of the great monastic corporations, they at last de- 
termined to dig up the very roots of all and any mon- 
asticism. One half of Europe paid a terrible price for 
this apparently quite simple return to the supposed utter 
uniformity of call for all men as described in the Gos- 
pels. For the price paid was not so much the suppres- 
sion, alongside of the dissolute houses, of monasteries 
that were still centres of the most beneficent devoted- 
ness; nor even so much an unlovely subtlety of interpre- 
tation of those Gospel records which, when taken quite 
unsophisticatedly, tell a very different tale The heavi- 
est price paid was the eradication, as thorough as the 
new zeal could make it, from men’s minds henceforward, 
of a very noble and enriching, a difficult and delicate 
discrimination and instinct, operative up to then within 
the Christian consciousness. The distinction here meant 
was all pervasive during the Golden Middle Ages—say 
from A.D. 1050 to 1270—especially in Aquinas and in 
Dante: the distinction, not only between Good and 
Evil, but between Good and Good, between Natural 
Good and Supernatural Good. Thus bodily cleanliness, 
honesty in buying and selling, submission to the police 
and due tax paying to the State, a fair amount of cour- 
age, too, in war—this and the like, with a dim sense of 
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God—the God of Honesty—in the background, all this 
was held to be indeed from God, to be necessary, to be 
good. But it was (or would be, did it anywhere exist 
thus, quite unmixed with Supernature) only Natural 
Good. And such a simply Natural Goodness would, for 
survival beyond death, merely conceive or desire this 
Natural Goodness with the dim background of God, to 
continue for ever, less suffering, offences against this ra- 
tional code and death. We have here, for a spiritual 
landscape, a parallel to a great plain—say that of Lom- 
bardy—with its corn; we could now add its potatoes. 
Socrates predominantly, though with the exception of 
his Daimon, represented amongst the Greeks this sane 
and sensible, but dry and shallow, outlook; and so did 
Bentham amongst Englishmen. And such natural vir- 
tues and natural outlook and hopes, all more or less 
dominated by the body and its requirements, its most 
legitimate requirements remain, in various degrees, as 
regards their materials and even their immediate occa- 
sions and proximate motives, a strict necessity and full 
duty for us all. Even the loftiest sanctity finds here the 
substratum, the subject matters, the occasions for its 
own supernatural life. But man’s life—so this abidingly 
rich doctrine proceeds—has not, as a matter of fact, 
been left by God as He might have left it, at a purely 
natural level of activity and happiness either in this life 
or in the next. Man possesses indeed by Nature both 
an actual and a possible thirst for God. But, unless su- 
pernaturally stimulated, this thirst requires no more 
than a certain unity in man’s activity and outlook and a 
certain harmony between both, with God as the ultimate 
invisible reference of the whole. This natural capacity 
for the God of Nature and for all the natural virtues 
has, however, through God’s sheer bounty, been stimu- 
lated to beyond its natural awakeness by His own con- 
descensions towards us—His Incarnation in the life and 
work of Jesus Christ constituting the centre and fulness 
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of all this ceaseless movement from God to man. Thus 
God, so to speak, has put salt into our mouths, and we 
now thirst for what we have experienced. We long for 
Supernatural Good, Supernatural Beatitude. Now acts 
and dispositions become possible, attractive, even actual 
within us and by us, which no State, no Guild, can ever 
presuppose or require. Now decency is carried up into 
devotedness, and homeliness into heroism. Here the ac- 
tivities are primarily concerned with the soul. Simple 
justice and average fairness are transfigured into genial 
generosity and overflowing self-devotion. Competition 
is replaced by co-operation, indeed even by vicarious 
work and suffering. And now the desire for a simple 
survival of the natural activities and of the natural hap- 
piness, and of a dim and discursive sense of God, is re- 
placed by thirst for the full expansion and the final es- 
tablishment of the human personality in an endless life 
of such self-devotion and of a vivid, intuitive vision of 
God, supreme Author and End of all Nature and 
Supernature. The State is fanatical the moment it at- 
tempts to require or to supply such motives, virtues and 
consummations; and the Church is an irritating super- 
fluity, a feeble ditto of the State, the moment it forgets 
that this precisely forms its specific work and call: the 
awakening, the training, the bringing into full life and 
fruitfulness of the Supernatural Life. Plotinus among 
the Greeks, William Law amongst Englishmen, belong 
predominantly to this level. 

But pray note: this outlook, if the truer, is, where at 
all complete, by far the costlier—costlier even as a the- 
ory, still more costly in practical execution. For it 
means high heroism, yet also hospitable homeliness, it 
means the Alpine uplands—the edelweiss and the alpen- 
rose—as well as the Lombard plains with their corn and 
their potatoes; it means poetry and prose, a mighty har- 
mony and a little melody, or rather it means, taken as a 
complete whole, a great organ recital, with the grand jeu 
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stop of Supernature drawn out full and all the pipes of 
Nature responding in tones each necessary in its proper 
place, yet each sweeter and richer than its own simply 
natural self. 

And again note that the material of the Supernatural 
is not only the heroic, but also, indeed mostly, the home- 
ly, just as the material of the Natural can, contrariwise, 
be not homely but heroic. St. Paul tells us that when- 
ever we eat or we drink, we should do it and all our 
other homely natural duties for the glory of God. And, 
contrariwise, St. Paul declares that a man may perform 
acts materially as heroic as is the giving his body to be 
burnt or his distributing all his possessions amongst the 
poor, and yet these acts may remain at the natural level, 
indeed may become ‘splendid’ vices, owing to the ab- 
sence of the supernatural motive or to the presence, cen- 
tral and determining, of motives of vanity and pride. 

Yet, although the Supernatural is thus more frequent- 
ly at work in the homely form, this supernatural home- 
liness always possesses some, and at times much and 
very much, real heroism; and again, the Supernatural is 
more striking, more easily seized in its massively heroic 
form. Hence, in the instances of the Supernatural now 
to be given, the massively heroic will be represented in 
a proportion considerably greater than it obtains in real 


life: 


Il 


I will group my examples under seven heads, seven 
great virtues, here at their supernatural level, which to- 
gether, like the seven prismatic colours, form a rainbow 
of thrilling, ceaselessly rejuvenating, reconciling beauty, 
truth and goodness, thrown in splendour over the 
swampy tracts and murky atmosphere of poor, average 
and less than average human ugliness, insincerity and 
mediocrity of all kinds and degrees. I deliberately make 
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the selection as wide as possible, within the range of my 
vivid knowledge, in order to bring out clearly the unlim- 
ited generosity of God and of man, in these their great 
call and response. 

First, let us take Courage—the virtue which always 
expresses or confers youthfulness unfading. There is the 
Jewish Rabbi of Lyons, chaplain in the late war, holding 
up, at a dying Catholic soldier’s request, this soldier’s 
crucifix before his eyes, and this amidst a hail of bullets 
and shrapnel flying all around them. The Rabbi was 
killed, not indeed at that moment, but soon after his 
touching heroism. And then there is that instance of 
most painfully difficult moral courage, a virtue at all 
times so costly and so especially manly, of Walter Bage- 
hot at sixteen. We have here a youth already possessed 
of the sensitiveness of genius, full of love of wholesome 
popularity, and averse to all disloyalty and eccentricity, 
faced with the ordeal of choosing between the possibly 
life-long reputation of a sneak or the deliberate tolera- 
tion of a grave immorality, accidentally witnessed by 
himself, an immorality which would be spread right and 
left throughout the school by a fellow scholar, the son of 
particularly powerful patrons of the institution. The 
decision evidently cost Bagehot a very agony of suffer- 
ing; and it took years before he could recover the trust 
of some of his contemporaries. But who can seriously 
doubt that he did right to face all that obloquy, that his 
act, incapable though it be of direct appeal to any gener- 
ous-hearted lad, takes rank amidst the rarest heroisms? 

Let us next take Purity—that immensely virile virtue, 
always treated as impossible by those senile children, the 
cynics, everywhere. Here I will take, not instances of 
much tried yet complete fidelity in unhappy marriages, 
although there too the Supernatural shines forth mag- 
nificently, but two cases, watched most closely by my- 
self, of full voluntary celibacy. Some of you will know 
what Schopenhauer, assuredly no Christian of any kind, 
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still less a Roman Catholic, says about such celibacy— 
how he considers it to be the culminating manifestation 
of the Supernatural and how its rejection, by the Protes- 
tant Reformers, meant nothing less than the dethrone- 
ment of the Supernatural. Doubtless, this or that phase, 
this or that disciplinary rule, of celibacy is open to severe 
criticism as excessive or harmful, and anything that real- 
ly belittles marriage, the divine call at all times for the 
large majority of the human race, is assuredly to be re- 
jected. But to taboo all celibacy, or even simply not to 
assign to it, at its best, a definite, very high and wide 
_ place, function and honour within the Christian life and 
Church, is to fail to seize one of this life’s and Church’s 
two movements—the movement so classically exempli- 
fied in the persons of the Precursor, the Founder, and 
the greatest of the Apostles, and again by such world- 
renewing figures as St. Augustine, St. Benedict, and St. 
Francis. Certainly I know, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that I myself could never have been regained by 
any but a celibate cleric to purity and to God—however 
much, since I was thus costingly regained, I may appre- 
ciate the beneficence of a married clergy, and however 
clearly I may perceive the dangers and drawbacks of too 
large an extension of obligatory celibacy. Instances of 
thoroughly happy, and in such cases always specially 
fruitful, Christian celibacy are fortunately not rare in the 
Roman Catholic Church. But I have constantly before 
my mind two men to whom, precisely as such specifically 
Christian celibates, I owe infinitely much. The one was 
a Dutch Dominican Friar, a man of gentle birth and of 
great religious experience, who first trained me in the 
spiritual life in Vienna—fifty years ago. What a whole 
man that was! One with all the instincts of a man, yet 
all of them mastered and penetrated through and 
through by the love of Christ and of souls. And the 
other was a French Secular Priest, a man of vehement, 
boiling passions, and of rare forces of mind, whose will 
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of iron, by long heroic submission to grace, had attained 
to a splendid tonic tenderness. I owe more to this 
Frenchman than to any man I have ever known in the 
flesh. Now both these men would have remained incred- 
ibly smaller had they listened to the subtle explainers 
away of the renunciation, visible as well as invisible, 
preached and practised broadcast by the central figures 
of the Synoptic Gospels, and if they had settled com- 
fortably into a married life. Like their great predeces- 
sors, Aquinas and St. Francis, they required the height 
of celibacy from which to shine and to rain down upon 
the just and the unjust amidst their dearly loved fellow 
men. 

Let us take as our third virtue, Unlimited Compassion 
and love even of enemies. Courage and Purity unfeign- 
ed, gained by close intercourse with God, will readily 
lead to some such heights. The French cleric just re- 
ferred to was profoundly convinced of the irreplaceable 
fruitfulness of celibacy in lives devoted to any specially 
difficult reform work; hence he was most sensitively in- 
sistent that any one who felt himself called to labour for 
any disciplinary reforms in the Church should himself 
practise at least as much as any of those whom he de- 
sired to gain to his views. Hence when the Carmelite 
Pére Hyacinthe Loyson abandoned the cowl and mar- 
ried, and nevertheless continued to act as a still possible 
reforming Catholic priest, the Abbé felt, and never 
ceased to feel, keenly, the sterilizing shallowness of such 
a combination. Yet when, many years later, Mme. Loy- 
son died, the Abbé, as he told me himself, flew at once 
to the bereaved old man and poured out all his treasures 
of consolation and of communicative strength. No easy- 
going indifference could here achieve so much; the sym- 
pathy of such an one would, in a sense, be too easy for 
it to be operative, as in this case, through its very cost- 
liness. The other instance is that of a young Anglican 
officer and of his bearing towards a malignant personal 
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enemy. Captain Horace de Vere, as was told me by his 
cousin who had been in close touch with the events to 
be described, had recovered from his wounds in the 
Crimean War, and was back in England in full health, a 
most happily married man, and the father of two little 
girls. He continued his military profession and deep in- 
terest in his men. He had instituted a small fund from 
which the troopers of his company were to receive a lit- 
tle extra pay for any week throughout which they had 
remained sober. One of these troopers nursed feelings of 
revenge against the Captain, since this officer could not 
honestly do otherwise than pass the man over for many 
weeks in succession. At last, on parade one day, the 
trooper shot the Captain through the back and lungs; 
but the doomed officer lingered on for a fortnight. Even 
now the trooper’s vindictiveness was not assuaged, and, 
although he knew well that execution awaited him if the 
Captain died, he nevertheless persisted in open expres- 
sions of hope that his officer would die. But de Vere, 
after providing for his young wife and little girls, con- 
centrated all the strength that remained to him to win 
his murderer’s forgiveness, and to soften that poor hate- 
blinded heart. And he succeeded: the Captain died ful- 
ly resigning into God’s hands the wife and the children 
and his own life, still well on the upward grade. He lost 
his bodily life, but he gained a soul: he went to God as- 
suredly a saint, the meek, self-less victor in a struggle 
between malignant hate and perfect love. 

Let us take for our fourth Supernatural virtue Humil- 
ity, which, though it is rightly appraised as the true 
foundation of all the other virtues, I put thus far on in 
our series, since it is hardly in reality a virtue for the 
young—conceit is so pardonable before thirty and be- 
comes fully ridiculous only when the accumulating years 
bring no self-knowledge and lowliness of mind. I would 
place here the modesty of that great Dutch Calvinist au- 
thority on comparative religion, the late Professor Tiele. 
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A devoted German Roman Catholic priest and fine He- 
brew scholar told me with delight how, when he had 
asked Tiele whether there then existed any really distin- 
guished Dutch Roman Catholic scholar in matters of 
comparative religion, Tiele first, after a little reflection, 
answered “‘No!”; but how then, after a longer pause, 
Tiele said, ““Oh, but I forgot; there is a very good book 
by a Dutch Jesuit, do study it carefully—an excellent 
work. By-the-bye, yes, it was written against myself!” 
What a noble superiority to the petty self! And then 
there is Lord Avebury’s delicious story of Charles Dar- 
win—how he, Lord Avebury, came, late in Darwin’s life, 
to the great observer’s home, and first met the gardener 
who had by then been with Darwin for some twenty 
years. “How is Master?” asked the visitor. ‘Oh, he 
would be all right, if only he could find something to 
do!” Darwin’s works by then required a pretty large 
table on which to lay them without crowding, and his 
theories had dazzled and influenced men throughout the 
civilized world. 

Then for our fifth virtue let us take Truthfulness, 
where it reaches an heroic depth and delicacy. I put it 
thus quite late in the series, since such Truthfulness pre- 
supposes especially Humility, Purity and Courage, yet 
also generous abandonment of all grievances and bitter 
feelings against any man. Also because, especially since 
the Renaissance, perfect truthfulness, in view of the new 
exigencies in matters of history and of sensitive interest 
in subject-matters of no direct religious significance, is, I 
believe, the most delicately difficult of all the virtues for 
the average institutional religionist. Such an one finds it 
all but impossible not to tidy up reality of all kinds into 
what he thinks, as God’s will or permission, such reality 
ought to be. For heroic Truthfulness in history I have 
then, before me, the great French Benedictine historical 
discoverer and critic, Jean Mabillon, who, after a long 
life spent in the most candid research amidst consider- 
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able opposition, died grandly insisting to his disciples 
upon Truth, and Truth again, in all their work. And as 
to heroic watchfulness and accuracy with regard to nat- 
ural facts apparently of no religious import whatsoever, 
there is the impressive death of the Jesuit astronomer, 
Father Perry, sent by the British Government, as head 
of one of the expeditions to the South Seas, for the ob- 
servation of the transit of Venus. Perry, shortly before 
the transit, was seized by a fever which would surely 
promptly kill him. He thereupon quietly made his prep- 
arations for death and received the last Sacraments, and 
then absorbed himself, as though in perfect health, in 
the transit. From the first moment to the last he took 
and registered all the manifold delicate observations with 
flawless accuracy. And then, immediately the little 
planet had ceased all junction with the great resplendent 
sun, the hero astronomer gently fell back into uncon- 
sciousness and death. 

Then as our sixth, penultimate, virtue comes entire 
Self Abandonment into God’s hands, a disposition so 
great as to seem indeed the very culmination of all de- 
votedness, and so richly inclusive as to render its agents 
easily classable under several other virtues. Two vivid 
memories are here before me. There is an Irish Roman 
Catholic washerwoman with whom I had the honour of 
worshipping some thirty years ago in our English Mid- 
lands. She had twelve children, whom she managed to 
bring up most carefully, and a drunkard husband, an 
Englishman of no religion, openly unfaithful to herself. 
The constant standing of many years at last brought on 
some grave internal complications: a most delicate oper- 
ation would alone save her life. Whilst resting in hospi- 
tal against the coming ordeal, with the experts thorough- 
ly hopeful of success, a visiting surgeon came round, 
really the worse for drink, and insisted with trembling 
hands upon an examination then and there. This doom- 
ed the patient to a certain death, which duly came a 
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week later. Yet from the first moment of the fatal 
change to the last of her consciousness (so the priest who 
attended her throughout declared to me after all was 
over) she was absorbed in seeking to respond, with all 
she was, to this great grace of God, this opportunity of 
utter self-abandonment to Him, and this although she 
dearly loved her children, and although she knew well 
that her eyes would hardly be closed before their father 
would marry that bad woman and give her full author- 
ity over this, their mother’s darling little flock. All pos- 
sible plans were made by the dying woman for each of 
the children, and from the first moment she spontane- 
ously exacted from the priest a promise to prevent any 
prosecution of the fuddled surgeon—she never stopped to 
consider his offence even to forgive it; it was God, and 
the utter trust in Him, and in the wisdom, the love of 
His Will, that swallowed up all the pain, physical and 
mental, and all possible conflicts and perplexities. And 
the second memory is of one of the Carmelite Fathers, 
whom we knew familiarly as one of the ministers of our 
Church on Campden Hill. Not an interiorly harmoni- 
ous, not a directly attractive, man was Simon Knapp in 
ordinary circumstances. A tall, gaunt, though utterly 
gentlemanly figure, a vehement over-straining nature; an 
adviser prone to ask for too much. Apparently a non- 
fit, a rolling stone. But the great War came, and though 
past fifty, he succeeded with his Order and with the War 
Office in securing, as in the Boer War, once more his dar- 
ling wish to go and to serve with all he was, in the very 
midst of acutest dangers, and, if God would deign, to die 
with and for others. This time he had his life’s desire to 
the full. My daughter listened to a young officer, a man 
apparently of no religion, who described how he had 
himself seen Knapp in the midst of a very hurricane of 
bullets and shrapnel, utterly oblivious of death imminent 
at every moment, radiant with happiness as he bent 
over, supported and comforted, the wounded and the 
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dying. This man had found his true element, his full 
expression and joy at last; a grand example of the reality 
and the character of the Supernatural. 

You may well ask where can we find any further hero- 
ism, our seventh and last virtue? Did not even our 
Lord’s own life here below end with utter self-abandon- 
ment, indeed with the great cry of desolation upon the 
Cross? But the answer is already more or less given in 
our last example, although the point is, I believe, so cru- 
cial for the full elucidation of the Christian Spirit and 
outlook at their completest, as to deserve, indeed re- 
quire, a separate final class of virtue to itself. 

Spiritual Joy, Beatitude, does not, indeed, always ac- 
company or crown in this life even high heroism, al- 
though I believe this non-flowering of heroism to be al- 
Ways caused by some inhibitory influence distinct from 
the heroism as such. Yet Spiritual Joy, Beatitude, does 
appear in the very greatest, the most supernatural, acts 
and lives. Thus with our Lord Himself, we have the 
great rejoicing in the spirit during the Galilean ministry; 
and if the last act of His Life appear to be the cry upon 
the Cross, we have to remember that the specifically 
Christian conception of Jesus Christ absolutely requires, 
not only the sufferings of the Passion, but also the beati- 
tude of the Risen Life: neither alone, but only the two, 
the bitter-sweet together form here the adequate object 
of our Christian faith. Perhaps for this crowning virtue, 
which alone differentiates quite fully the ultimate Chris- 
tian outlook from all Stoicisms and categorical-impera- 
tive schemes, two great historical figures can best be 
cited, although I have myself been set upon my feet, for 
now well nigh thirty years, by one who, himself of most 
melancholy natural temperament and full of mental and 
physical suffering, radiated this tonic joy from his dark- 
ened room and couch into how many deeply tried souls! 
It was this, my later trainer, who finally removed all 
doubt from my mind as to the full reality of the joy re- 
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ported to have streamed forth from the greatest of the 
saints. Especially two such great ones are ever with me 
—Catherine Fiesca Adorna, that unhappily married, im- 
mensely sensitive, naturally melancholy and self-absorb- 
ed woman, who ended, as the Saint of Genoa, on the 
note of joy and of overwhelming joy; and, above all, the 
Poverallo, St. Francis of Assisi, who, next to Our Lord 
Himself, appears, amidst all the Saints we know of, to 
have most completely brought out the marvellous para- 
dox of Christianity—utter self-donation with entire spon- 
taneity, a heroism quite unrigorist, a devotedness of su- 
preme expansiveness and joy. 


Let us now conclude all by attempting to draw out 
the implications which, doubtless in most cases, are in 
part but dimly perceived by the heroic agent himself. I 
believe these characteristic implications of the Supernat- 
ural everywhere to be five, and that Christianity at its 
best more fully and persistently than any other religion 
possesses these same characteristics with an explicitness 
and vividness which answer to and develop and com- 
plete, most powerfully, those five great implications of 
the Supernatural everywhere. 

First, then, the Supernatural experience, act or state, 
appears always, for us human beings, on occasions of, in 
contact with, and as the transfiguration of, Natural con- 
ditions, acts, states. Indeed, the Spiritual generally, 
whether natural or even supernatural, is always preceded 
or occasioned, accompanied or followed, by the Sensible 
—the soul by the body. The highest realities and deep- 
est responses are experienced by us within, or in contact 
with, the lower and the lowliest; only in the moments of 
deepest spiritual experience do these humbler precedents 
and concomitants disappear from the direct, or at least 
from the more vivid, consciousness, and does the natural 
substratum seem to be entirely submerged by the sheer 
Supernatural. Hence the genuine Supernatural always 
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brings with it a keen sense of the recipient’s littleness— 
he is so hemmed in by, and indeed so largely bound up 
with, his small human capacities as they front the im- 
mensity of the divine life. Even in the Beyond, sound 
doctrine tells him, limitations, and consciousness of limi- 
tations, will not entirely cease. There, too, there will be 
a body, even though a glorified one; there too succes- 
sion, not simultaneity, will more or less obtain; and the 
Vision of God, although centrally apprehended by intui- 
tion, will be exhaustive only of our own, even there still 
limited, capacity, and will never be co-extensive with the 
infinite God Himself. 

Now in such statements we have already expressed 
great insistences of Christianity as it develops and artic- 
ulates the general supernatural experience. And espe- 
cially does Christianity carry out and give the deepest 
practical effect to the groping, involved in that experi- 
ence, towards History, towards that mysterious paradox 
of the Here and the Now as the necessary occasions and 
vehicle of the deepest sense of God, the Reality above 
Space and Time. And Christianity further carries out 
and gives deep practical effect to the groping, also in- 
volved in that supernatural experience, after contact, not 
only of spirit with spirit, but of spirit with sense—the 
visible, audible, tactual Sacraments arousing, articulat- 
ing, transmitting, through human spirits to other human 
spirits, supersensible Grace and Strength. I submit that 
in this matter, neither the Quaker position, which refuses 
the Sensible both as antecedent help and as consequent 
expression of the Supersensible, nor even Lutheranism, 
which, where most fully itself, refuses the antecedent 
Sensible, but readily accepts the consequent: I submit 
that both, in different degrees, are inadequate in face of 
the intimations of the supernatural experience, where 
Sense as readily precedes Spirit as Sense succeeds to 
Spirit. 

Secondly, the Supernatural experience, act or state, is 
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never quite solitary, but, even in the penumbra of the 
experiencing soul’s consciousness, and still more in unan- 
alysed ways, it is profoundly social as well. Lucretius 
gives us the noble image of the successive generations of 
mankind as runners in the torch race, where each gener- 
ation, as it sinks in death, hands on the torch of human 
knowledge and experience to the next generation, to the 
younger runners who have come up to the old ones and 
who are fresh for further running. But the succession of 
spiritual example and training is, if less obvious, far 
deeper and more entrancing still. Here it is literally 
true that behind every saint stands another saint, at 
least as he lives on in writings by himself or about him. 
In vain do all mystics, as such, vividly feel their experi- 
ence to be utterly without human antecedent connection. 
Behind St. Paul stands the Jewish synagogue and the 
earthly Jesus; and behind George Fox stands the entire 
New Testament. Here is the abiding right and need of 
the Church, as the fellowship and training school of 
believers. And indeed the mystics, in so far as they 
remain Christian, have moments of the noblest percep- 
tion, not indeed of Sacraments and the Visible institu- 
tional Church, but of the Invisible Church—a great real- 
ity for us all. Thus I know of no more moving account 
of the one Catholic Invisible Church than is that of the 
Lutheran Rudolf Sohm, the life-long impugner of all In- 
stitutionalism. 

Thirdly, the Supernatural experience, act or disposi- 
tion always bears an evidential, metaphysical, more than 
human and other than human implication and character; 
and yet, whilst thus affirming Presence, Reality or 
Otherness, it also always affirms or implies the incom- 
pleteness, even within the range of finite capacities, of 
this genuine experience of Ultimate Reality. God is 
here, but not God exhaustively, not in the fulness which 
He is and which He himself knows; not even in the ful- 
ness with which He may be known by other larger and 
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more devoted human souls. This vivid sense of the un- 
equal distribution of God’s light and of man’s insight, 
implicit in all the supernatural experiences before they 
have been flattened out by all-levelling Pantheisms, is 
met and fully articulated by the Christian conception of 
Jesus; here, in this genuinely human mind and will, the 
series of all possible supernatural experience by man 
(each experiencing soul well aware that other souls could 
know, love, will God and His creatures far more and bet- 
ter than itself) reaches its implied goal and centre. For 
Jesus is conceived by the Christian Church as Christ in 
a sense far transcending that of the Jewish Messiah. 
Jesus here is declared to hold in His human mind and 
will as much of God, of God pure, as human nature, at 
its best and when most completely supernaturalized, can 
be made by God to hold, whilst remaining genuine hu- 
man nature still. And yet this same Jesus (though in 
this supremely heightened sense the Christ) remains thus 
still also truly Jesus—that is, a human mind and human 
will bound to a human body, to sense stimulation, to 
history and institutions, to succession, time and space. 
He can thus be our Master and our Model, our Refuge 
and our Rest. 

Fourthly, the genuine Supernatural experience, act or 
disposition is aways more or less accompanied by Suf- 
fering in Serenity, by Pain in Bliss. The very mixedness 
of the human soul’s position and powers cannot fail to 
produce some such effects, where this soul is raised to its 
highest possible recipiency and work. The Suffering and 
the Serenity are, indeed, so interlocked that the super- 
naturally advanced soul ends, without a touch of mor- 
bidness or unreality, by ignoring, or even by desiring, 
the suffering, not of course for itself—what folly that 
would be!—but as the price and signal of the soul’s 
growth in solid joy. I doubt not that an equivalent for 
such noble, freely willed suffering will exist in Heaven 
itself. Now here again, here especially, Christianity 
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meets, indeed alone efficaciously unravels, develops and 
satisfies this, the soul’s deep longing. For it is literally 
true that only Christianity deliberately trains its disci- 
ples to escape, on the one hand, the harshness and un- 
reality of Stoicism, and, on the other hand, the shallow- 
ness and shiftiness of Hedonism. Christianity teaches 
that suffering is most real and in itself everywhere an 
evil; yet it does not, because of this, either fall into any 
ultimate pessimism, nor does it drown care in fleeting 
pleasure. Sin, for Christianity, always remains a greater 
evil than any suffering whatsoever. Suffering here is 
grappled with; and, whether as atonement for sin, or as 
transfiguration of Nature to a Supernatural level, Suffer- 
ing and Pain here powerfully aid the acquisition of Se- 
renity and Peace. And Christianity teaches all this once 
more, not as a thin theory, but by the supreme concrete 
example of Jesus, the Christ—a life overflowingly rich in 
loneliness, failure, pain even unto agony; yet, in and 
through all this suffering, a perennial source of world- 
embracing joy. 

And fifthly, the Supernatural experience always in- 
volves, though in this its deepest content often especially 
obscurely, the reality, indeed a dim sense of God. Qual- 
ities, such as reality, transcendence, presence, existence 
—these are not apprehended as abstractions floating in 
the air, or fancied in the mind; such qualities, or the im- 
pressions of such qualities are, however confusedly, how- 
ever unuttered even to itself by the apprehending mind, 
felt and loved as effects and constituents of a Reality 
distinct from the apprehender, and yet a Reality suffi- 
ciently like the human spirit, when thus supernaturally 
sustained and sublimated, to be recognized by this hu- 
man spirit with rapt, joyous adoration as its living 
source, support and end. True, Judaism and indeed also 
Mohammedanism meet this experience by a doctrine 
truly appropriate. We are now coming clearly to dis- 
cern traces of such a faith also in the earlier Parseeism 
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and Hinduism. Yet it remains a fact that, given the 
truth of Theism, Christianity brings to this truth a 
depth of roots, a breadth of inclusions and utilizations, 
and a penetrative delicacy of applications matched only 
very partially and sporadically elsewhere. For in Chris- 
tianity its faith in God is the culmination and resolution 
of the other four convictions and tensions—of the belief 
in the natural-supernatural character of human experi- 
ence as a whole; of the insight into the social-solitary 
quality of all religion; of the apprehension that the su- 
pernatural endowment is very unequal amongst men, 
and that there exists one supremely rich, uniquely inti- 
mate union with God, in one particular human mind and 
will; and of the experience that an element of Suffering 
enters into every Serenity. Thus everything beautiful, 
true and good, of whatever degree or kind, is indeed in- 
cluded within Christian Theism, but it is included there- 
in according to certain very definite principles; the whole 
is thus not a guess or a jumble, a fog or a quicksand; it 
is a certainty as rock firm as it is rich and elastic, a cer- 
tainty groped after and confirmed by all that is virile, 
pure, humble, truthful, tender, self-immolating and deep- 
ly joyous in the depths of man’s longings and attempts. 
Perhaps the most exquisite of all the sceptical minds I 
have personally known was wont, in his deeper moods, 
always to end by admitting with me the substantial un- 
answerableness of the argument that, if man did not 
somehow have a real experience of objective reality and 
truth, he—a creature apparently so contingent and sub- 
jective through and through—could never, as man actu- 
ally does in precise proportion to the nobility of his 
mind, suffer so much from the very suspicion of a com- 
plete imprisonment within purely human apprehensions 
and values. It is precisely this ineradicable sense of and 
thirst after Reality which, already deeply met by any 
and every supernatural act or disposition, is developed 
to the utmost by Christianity with its immense richness 
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of subjective moods and needs, all taken as effects of 
realities great or little, as helps from the real God, or as 
because out of harmony with the true reality of things 
obstacles to union with the same Divine Reality. 

I take the above five intimations to complete the di- 
rect content of the Supernatural, as generally experi- 
enced by man here below. Nevertheless, any consider- 
able experience of this content, as analyzed even apart 
from any definite Christianity, readily leads to, and fur- 
nishes most solid grounds for, belief in Personal Immor- 
tality. Such belief is unchangeably part and parcel of 
all fully-developed Theism and especially of Christianity. 
Yet the fully wholesome foundation for my belief in my 
survival is God and my need of a future life as the alone 
adequate environment and condition for the full and 
habitual exercise of that Supernatural life which here be- 
low I can live only amidst so much that hampers it, and 
which nevertheless, even already here and now, alone 
gives true worth and significance to whatever is nobly 
human either in myself or in others. 


Two little anecdotes and I have done. When Freder. 
ick William Faber, the Roman Catholic hymn writer and 
spiritual teacher, was lingering on in a tedious last ill- 
ness, he asked whether he might receive the Last Sacra- 
ments once again. But the doctor declared that this was 
really the same illness as that in which he had already 
received them, hence the Superior had to refuse the sick 
man’s request. “Well, if I cannot have the Last Sacra- 
ments, give me Pickwick,” exclaimed Faber. A good 
homely example of the Supernatural and the Natural, 
and of how well they can co-exist in the same, in a thor- 
oughly fervent, soul. 

When my eldest daughter, some eight months before 
her own death, succeeded in reaching from Rome the 
centre of the terrible devastation just then caused (De- 
cember, 1914) by a particularly violent earthquake in 
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the Roman Campagna, she promptly had her observa- 
tion rivetted by a most striking contrast. There lay be- 
fore her the wreckage and the ruin, the apparently blind 
and stupid carnage inflicted upon sentient, homely mor- 
tals by sheer physical forces, gas and fire; and terrified 
villagers merely added to the cruel confusion. And in 
the midst of all this death and destruction moved about, 
completely absorbed in the fate of these lowly peasants, 
Don Orione, a Secular Priest, a man looked upon by 
many as already a saint from and for the humble and 
the poor. He was carrying two infants, one in each arm, 
and wheresoever he moved he brought order and hope 
and faith into all that confusion and despair. She told 
me that it made them all feel that somehow love was at 
the ultimate bottom of all things, a love which was, just 
then and there, expressing itself through the utterly self- 
oblivious tenderness of this lowly priest. I dwell upon 
this cleric because, in his long and large labours amidst 
young people in Rome, he was never happy, as he him- 
self told my daughter, until in, say, nine cases out of ten 
the young man was honourably in love with a pure 
young woman and until the young woman was honour- 
ably engaged to a steady young man. Here again, then, 
we have the union of the heroic with the homely, the 
genial loftiness of Christ—Ascetism without Rigorism 
and Love without Sentimentality. The Supernatural 
thus proves richly hospitable; there is indeed no expan- 
sion, no leisurely happiness, no joy comparable to that of 
a life completely docile to the God of Nature and of Su- 
pernature. The comfortableness I hoped to find for you 
has thus, I believe, been really found. 
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It may be admitted that the Presbyterian polity, 
whatever its merits, has the weakness that so often it 
fails to utilize the exceptional man. With its parity of 
ministers, it must always run the risk of giving to the 
parish what is meant for mankind. Not everyone can 
or will adapt himself to the atmosphere in which Church 
“leaders”? are evolved; and for those who do not there 
remains the sphere of—the parish. The Church has 
nothing else to offer them: they are given for our need 
—‘‘God has set some in the Church”’—and they are lost 
to us. 

The ministry of John Macleod is an extreme instance 
of this. He was beyond question a great man; no one 
who knew him would hesitate to call him so—I myself 
have known no one else of whom it would occur to me 
to use the term—unless it was Robert Flint, who was 
great both in character and intellect, but with the limi- 
tations of the student. Macleod was great in character, 
intellect and personality as well; great mentally and spir- 
itually; great in vision, prophetic in insight and grasp of 
truth; great in administration, great in statesmanship, 
great in eloquence, great in his hold on hearts, great 
above all in faith, in the depth of his grasp upon the 
Eternal; a man such as God gives but rarely, by whom 
God might have done much for us; and he was lost in a 
parish, worked to death in narrow local interests, ig- 
nored and refused when he offered his best for the 
Church’s wider service, set aside as a disturber and a 
dreamer. Yet no man doubted that he was the one 
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great man among us. One can only think of it as a 
tragedy—the man was so much greater than his sphere, 
so much was lost when he was taken back from us, al- 
most in his youth, his work undone, himself unvalued. 
It is, of course, the proper réle of a prophet to be stoned; 
the farther stage of building his sepulchre has hardly yet 
been reached. He is still referred to with deprecation. 
My own recollection of him goes back to student days 
and summer Sundays in Berwickshire, when as a special 
grace a whole household was packed in a carriage and 
driven across the Merse to hear a young preacher, of 
whom all the country talked. I remember especially the 
first of these services—the figure which occupied the pul- 
pit, and the sermon: ‘“‘Through this Man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins.” John Macleod was 
then in the early thirties and physically magnificent. I 
remember the stately figure—he was over six feet three 
inches in height—slender, yet massive; the rugged fea- 
tures, the heavy moustache of slightly deeper shade than 
the mass of golden, almost silvery, hair which swept 
back from a forehead retreating but lofty; the intense 
eyes of pale Celtic blue, and the hoarse resonant voice of 
a marked Highland quality, breaking sometimes under 
emotion into the sharp falsetto which a Highlander in 
moments of excitement easily reaches; I remember the 
rare and spacious gestures, extraordinarily thrilling, un- 
forgettable, when they did come; and the concentrated 
power, the excessive simplicity, the immediacy of the 
testimony—but above all the power. It was impossible 
to escape from it and impossible to dismiss its impres- 
sion. I remember again how the same evening the ser- 
mon was recapitulated to us by the head of the house 
for those who had not heard it, and that the young chil- 
dren of our party could supply any link of the argument 
which he omitted and could almost correct a phrase. It 
was preaching which placed upon the heart the preach- 
er’s message as if he had stencilled it there. One 
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learned, as if it were a new thing straight from God, 
that God forgives sins. 

Fifty years ago the Church of Scotland was rich in 
families whose sons had been from generation to genera- 
tion in her service, Welshes, Pauls, Cooks, Hills and 
many others of less note but of equal devotion to 
her tradition. This devotion was in their blood and 
it was stronger than they; nothing else was possible to 
them but to serve her as their fathers had done. A few 
of them still cling in her shadow, and in return for a 
piece of bread are willing to give her a love which per- 
haps in these business days she hardly understands, and 
which they themselves might not be able to explain. Of 
one of these families John Macleod came. His father 
and grandfather, cadets of the ancient Norman-Celtic 
line of Macleod of Bernera, had in succession held for 
over a century the incumbency of Morven in Mull. His 
father, Dr. John, Moderator in 1851, was from his gigan- 
tic stature and for other reasons known as the Highpriest 
of Morven. The family type is strong physically and in- 
tellectually, as witness his uncle, Dr. Norman of St. 
Columba’s, Glasgow, Bishop and Shepherd of Western 
Highlanders generally, his cousins Dr. Norman of the 
Barony, Professor Sir George Macleod of Glasgow and 
Dr. Donald of the Park Church, his brother Dr. Nor- 
man of St. Stephen’s, Edinburgh and of Morven, in their 
day men second to none. It is perhaps a Norse rather 
than a Celtic type, John Macleod himself might have 
stood to any artist as the ideal of a Viking chief; but in 
the fibre of his mind he was essentially a Highlander, 
with all the mysticism, gravity, spiritual seriousness, po- 
etry, dignity and love of sport which characterize at 
their best that very noble race. He “had not the 
Gaelic” with any freedom of command, and he did not 
attempt to preach in that language; he had left the 
Islands for the university at the extraordinarily early 
age of thirteen and from that time moved among men 
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who thought and spoke as Lowlanders do, and, except for 
home ties and holiday times, his world lay south of the 
Highland line. I have no record of his student years. 
“There remain some well worn sheets on which in bold 
boyish hand he had written down his conception of the 
plan of salvation. A strange shadow of Calvinism, from 
which he was to shake himself free, seems to rest upon 
them, but they are already indicative of the earnestness 
with which he was to hold and convey his life mes- 
sage.” ' “His mouth was opened to preach the Gospel” 
by the presbytery of Mull before he had completed his 
twenty-first year, and almost immediately after he was 
ordained to the charge of Newton-in-Ayr, a living of 
which the patronage lay with the body of its communi- 
cants and which had the habit of calling to its pastorate 
men of outstanding promise—Dr. John Caird, for exam- 
ple, began his ministry there. A year later he was pre- 
sented to the parish of Duns, a border county town of 
no particular distinction, an average and commonplace 
sphere, in which nevertheless a man had room to work 
and might have leisure for thought and growth. In his 
pastorate there John Macleod found himself, and when 
he left it twelve years later he was settled in conviction, 
and in his own mind at least saw his way of belief and 
of obedience to belief. His years there lived in his recol- 
lection as “the days’”’—I remember his speaking once of 
the pain of leaving a first incumbency; one would not, he 
said, feel it again; “‘a man can only die once.” 

The decade 1860-1870 was critical in Scottish Church 
life. The old ‘“‘uniformity”’ of thought and practice were 
beginning to break up. It was a uniformity which on 
the whole had continued from the Revolution Settlement 
with little tendency to divergence in doctrinal respects, 
while in matters of worship and discipline change had 
been so gradual that the Church was scarcely conscious 


1A. Wallace Williamson, Dr. John Macleod, His Work and Teach- 
ing, Blackwood & Son, 1901. 
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of it. In some respects practice had grown slipshod; 
baptism and marriage were for the most part adminis- 
tered in private houses, catechizing was disused, disci- 
pline had come in effect to be exercised for scandals of 
only one sort, public penance was in abeyance; the rub- 
rics of the Directory were but partially followed. At 
the same time there was a uniformity really remarkable, 
and since earlier practice was forgotten, this was tacitly 
taken to be the “‘present established uniformity”? which 
the clergy were to observe. Custom, legal or not, was, 
because uniform, treated as law, and to depart from it 
was considered to be unfaithfulness, or perhaps rather 
“‘regardlessness;”’ and to be “‘regardless”’ was in those 
days a serious matter. The accepted and current theol- 
ogy was very much the Evangelicalism of the Westmin- 
ster Standards, such as was possible along with a doc- 
trine of limited Atonement and of Divine Fatherhood 
restricted to such as are in Christ. J am bound to say 
that in concrete use of the Gospel the Evangelicalism 
prevailed over the doctrines of limitation and restriction 
so entirely that it was only as a student of theology that 
I for one became aware of their theoretical obligation, or 
even of their existence—we heard nothing of them from 
the pulpit, but only a most earnest and unrestricted 
commendation of the love of God and of the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Deism and Socinianism were ex- 
tinct, unless where they lingered among a few weavers 
and cobblers. 

Moderation in the party sense had passed away in — 
the course of the “Ten Years’ Conflict”? and after 
the Disruption was inconceivable. Yet the Church 
of Scotland remained moderate in the etymological sense 
—moderately evangelical, moderately zealous, moderate- 
ly active; and its moderation seemed to commend it to a 
very large element of the population, which kept flowing 
to it to repair the desolations of 1843. But there was as 
yet no complete recovery from the shock which the 
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Church’s life had then received. Men were tired. of 
Church questions and tired of the very name of “princi- 
ple,” deeply suspicious and almost resentful of any re- 
suscitation of “highflying” tendencies. Much of the 
more impetuous element had been drained from the 
Church of Scotland into the new Separation, and there 
remained with her a constituency sober, commonsensi- 
cal, not entirely free from a certain indisposition to emo- 
tional appeal. The sensational in any form was barred 
—the monopoly of that was willingly left to ‘others. 
The temper of the laity was somewhat indifferent—that 
of the clergy was conservative with an active conserva- 
tism, alert and suspicious the more that it felt itself in- 
secure. Very small things were observed and branded 
as symptomatic of dangerous tendency. One thought, 
moved, spoke in peril of big notes as “‘unsafe.”’ It was 
not a good time for brilliant young men. Dr. Wallace 
Williamson has spoken of it as “‘a time of transition”’; it 
was rather, I think, a time intent on resistance to transi- 
tion. It was a time of minima. Like the camel of fable, 
when its diet had been successfully reduced to one straw 
a day, the Church as I saw it then with a boy’s eyes, 
and no doubt with a boy’s ignorant severity of judg- 
ment, seemed to have reached the point when nothing 
more could be taken from it if it was to live at all. 
That troublesome invention “called parish work,” of 
which Mr. Blackmore makes one of his characters speak 
with foreboding, was undeveloped; worship was at a 
minimum and was of an extraordinary bleakness; and in- 
tellectual life was also at a minimum. The Scottish 
clergy did not think much; it was not “‘safe”’ to think, 
as John Macleod Campbell had proved. Norman Mac- 
leod had spoken much, but was hardly a thinker, though 
for such thinking as he hazarded he had his own 
troubles. Robert Lee had ventured to think for himself 
and even to act for himself in certain questions of wor- 
ship, and had suffered for it. John Caird was still only 
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a great preacher. Robert Flint, William Milligan and 
John Tulloch were as yet only coming men and had 
hardly arrived. The older generation was in possession, 
and looked with great disfavour on anything sympto- 
matic of change. All the same various influences tend- 
ing to change were preying on the Church’s life. Ger- 
man studies were occupying not a few of the younger 
clergy. A crude but earnest and vital “Revivalism” 
had invaded Scotland from both English and Irish 
sources and combined with the teaching of Macleod 
Campbell and of Erskine of Linlathen to modify the 
Calvinistic conception of Atonement and its scope. The 
strange spiritual movement which both in England and 
Scotland culminated in 1843 had produced Plymouthism 
and Irvingism, which at opposite poles of tendency in- 
terpreted the same ideas and equally laid stress on the 
idea of the unity of the Church, on the evils of division, 
on the mission of the Paraclete and on the blessed hope 
of the Advent. The appeal of Dr. Charles Wordsworth 
to Scotland compelled attention to at least the first of 
these doctrines. The weight of the Tractarian impact 
began to be felt here also, and demanded at least con- 
sideration. 

In such an atmosphere John Macleod developed at 
Duns himself and his ministry. Dr. Williamson has 
told us that he had to a certain extent felt the negative 
tendencies of the time and “‘‘used to acknowledge that 
there had been times when he had swerved towards” 
them.” If so, it must, I think, have been rather such an 
envisaging as any active mind must undertake—I can- 
not easily imagine Macleod as at any stage attracted by 
the negative positions. The mark of such a stage, if 
_ any, which remained with him would be in the generous 
understanding which he showed towards those who 
found the negative conclusions irresistible. In Berwick- 
shire, however, he did meet an influence which undoubt- 

2 Macleod Lectures, 1901. 
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edly shaped and coloured his whole theology, “that spir- 
itual teaching” which so profoundly affected the whole 
of his subsequent life and ministry. He himself de- 
scribed the effect of that teaching upon the edifices of 
his earlier opinions as nothing short of revolutionary. 
In the faith which that teaching awakened in his soul he 
never afterwards wavered. The key to everything dis- 
tinctive in his religious and ecclesiastical attitude lies in 
that unrecorded passage of his spiritual development.” * 
It remains unrecorded. Dr. Macleod himself used a re- 
ticence on the subject on which no one has ventured to 
intrude. For myself it has always seemed (though of 
that he was the best judge—I believe that his reason 
was that he held himself restricted from any approach to 
propaganda in the matter) an unnecessary reticence. 
Whether one agrees or not with the factual element in- 
volved in “‘the teaching” above referred to, it was in its 
origin of unquestioned sincerity, it constitutes a very re- 
markable synthesis of Evangelical truth with Catholic 
system and an equally remarkable analysis and appro- 
priation of Catholic worship and order; it possesses eas- 
ily recognizable spiritual values, and it conflicts with no 
denominational loyalty—as the disregard by Church - 
Courts of charges based on acceptance of it sufficiently 
evidences. A more general recognition of the source of 
influence might have gone some way to abate prejudice, 
which in Scotland is quick to resist anything that seems 
to Anglicize or to reflect a Romeward inclination. As 
for the Romeward, I do not recollect anything in Dr. 
Macleod’s conversation, intimate enough as that could 
be, which indicated any consciousness of its existence, 
unless the passing remark that sooner or later Rome 
must concede much—while for Anglicanism, I am afraid 


3 Macleod Lectures, 1915; one of the charges in Church Courts 
(1884) against his teaching was that he was “a member of and in 
regular communion with the (Irvingite) Catholic Apostolic Church,” 
see Macleod Lectures, 1915, p. 39. 
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that he was not without a trace of that impatience and 
of that inclination to minimize its significance (especially 
in its Scottish representation) to which we of the Church 
of Scotland are perhaps too ready; his sympathies moved 
in spaces which took up these Isles as a very little thing. 
I admit that without some acquaintance with the 
“teaching” he had absorbed, its sweeping generaliza- 
tions, its comprehension of the whole Church under sin, 
its falling back on things as they were at the first, its 
claim to appropriate the whole riches of the Catholic in- 
heritance, and its sense of the immediacy of the inter- 
relation between Christ and the Church by the Holy 
Spirit, it is difficult to understand John Macleod; while 
with such acquaintance he was in general easily under- 
stood. 

He was a High Churchman, if that means that he saw 
the Church as “Divine in its basis, supernatural in its 
life, and heavenly in its calling,’ coherent in the com- 
munion of the pentecostal Spirit, instinct with the ener- 
gies of Christ, the instrument of Divine purpose, the 
scene of Divine operation, the predestined Bride, finally 
to be judged by and ultimately to be glorified together 
with her Lord. If, on the other hand, it means one who 
magnifies the Church as something authoritative or reg- 
nant or which has powers or is to be valued in itself or 
to be exalted for what it is, then he was a lower Church- 
man than most, a man in the dust, low as the foot of the 
Cross, crushed there in mourning and almost in despair. 
His constant adjective in this connection was “‘peniten- 
tial.” By so much as he apprehended God’s purpose in 
the Church and estimated its Divine resources, by so 
much he was desolated in spirit for the actuality, its de- 
fect and shortcoming, its vast need of confession. The 
Church of which he thought and for which he cared was 
the whole company of the baptized. As for the Church 
of, Scotland, he loved her as a man may love his mother 
without thinking her the only good woman in the world; 
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but I think that he regarded even obscure groups as 
equally of the one Body of Christ. ‘‘He had a tender- 
ness for little sects living upon some particular doctrine 
such as that of the Second Advent. They were ‘the 
dust’ of the Temple, whose stones are represented by 
the Churches: Thy saints take pleasure in her stones: 
Her very dust to them is dear.’ “What are any of us but 
pigs of the same herd?” 

He valued what remains to us of the inheritance 
of institution and of the Catholic tradition precisely 
in so far as it represented what was discoverable as 
“given at the beginning.” He had no interest’ in 
tracing an institution or a practice to a less venerable 
origin—antiquarian ecclesiology did not exist for him; 
the past no doubt provided the Church with a 
necessary apparatus, and all things are ours, Paul or 
Apollos; but, as he saw in such matters, all lay in a pres- 
ent and instant communion between the Church and her 
Lord, standing invisible behind each action done “in 
His Name” (he would have claimed to define that 
phrase), following every movement, ratifying every 
word, Himself doing what by His appointment was done. 
His conception of the Church did not so much move 
longitudinally with the stream of time in a doctrine of 
the transmission of grace “along an ever lengthening 
line of communication”? with heaven, but rather as it 
were perpendicularly between earth and heaven—Christ 
standing over us in our exercise of ministry, fulfilling 
His own institutions, honouring His ordinances, filling 
with the water of life those channels which in the days 
of His flesh He had dug: dry channels unless for His 
constantly and presently outpoured Gift. And Christ 
(he believed) thus honoured and confessed His ordi- 
nance, “‘the last remnant of ordinance,” he would say, 
“find it where He might.’ This would have been Mac- 
leod’s simple way of explaining the gracious operations 
of the Spirit among ‘“‘our separated brethren,” whose 
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ministries trace no farther than some irregular “‘setting 
apart” or “recognition.” For the transmission of ef- 
fective grace to attend any ministry he would have 
looked, not backward to its line of descent, but upwards 
to the windows of heaven. 

As for validity, I do not think that he ventured 
to use the word—it would have seemed to imply a 
judgment of that which it is not ours to judge. 
Succession, for example, entered less emphatically into 
his conception of a lawful ministry than it does with 
some (as the essential constituent of ministry. The 
Anglican conception, for example, of something intrinsi- 
cally potent, handed on from person to person down 
the ages, could not consist with his imagination of 
the unseen. He did not omit succession as an element 
in the constitution of regular and lawful ministry: on 
the contrary, he regarded succession as its inevitable in- 
cident; because the Lord necessarily and constantly uses 
ministry, His own ordinance, to minister in ordination. 
But the empowering grace was not from ordainer to or- 
dained, but then and there by the Holy Spirit from the 
Lord on high). No one, I think, could be farther from 
““sacerdotalism”’ in the sense of regarding the ministry 
as a caste wielding inherent powers, and no one could 
well be more conscious of the priesthood of the baptized, 
or of the sacerdotal character of the Church and of its 
membership, official and lay alike. The Church was the 
Body of Christ, and in it all function was priestly—the 
question was not of rank, but of allotted service. What- 
ever Dr. Macleod’s churchmanship, it was incidental to 
his theology. No doubt he would have accepted Dr. 
Gore’s integration of faith and order—order meant ev- 
erything to him as embodying faith; his concern was 
with the faith, and then with the institutional as its 
necessary expression and discipline. In worship, for ex- 
ample, he was governed, not by tradition, but rather by 
the intimations of the Apocalypse. Unquestionably he 
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believed in an authoritative system of worship and an 
obligation to realize it so far as possible. 

During his ministry at Duns, Macleod had, as he 
would himself have phrased it, come to a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Christ, had co-ordinated his spiritual 
experience with his theology, and had possessed and been 
possessed by the system of Christian doctrine as a unity 
in which every part is necessary to the rest. It was the 
Catholic doctrine of the Creeds and of the Scottish Con- 
fessions. As between 1560 and 1647 he set his preference 
on the older of the two Confessions, and often insisted 
on its claim to be held interpretative of the later. The 
distinctive Calvinism of the Westminster documents did 
not appeal to him: Divine Election was for him an 
election to opportunity and grace, and baptism was the 
mark of it, “the emergence in time of an Eternal pur- 
pose of God towards us’’; and in his treatise on Bap- 
tism (his one formal writing) he claims that “‘it is the 
doctrine of baptism which should lead us to qualify our 
conception of election”’ and not vice versa. For the rest 
he had no new doctrine, nothing peculiar in his appre- 
hension of the faith, no unbalanced emphasis on any 
one aspect of religion, no colouring drawn from any par- 
ticular dogma or experience. What was peculiar to him 
was the wholeness of his view of religious truth. He 
had a passion for wholeness and could admit nothing to 
his credenda without finding for it its place in that 
**Divine purpose” which unified for him the Gospel and 
his presentation of it. ‘‘The Revelation of the Father 
in the Son; the successive stages of the Redemptive 
work; the earthly and heavenly ministries of our Lord; 
the mission and abiding presence of the Holy Ghost; 
the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, His instru- 
ment for the accomplishing of His will; the Sacraments 
and the sacramental life; the State of the Blessed De- 
parted; the promise of the Second Advent, and of the 
glory then to be revealed, as the supreme hope of the 
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Christian calling; these, not in disconnected fragments, 
but in their unbroken circle, not as dead articles of a 
formal creed, but as ‘living theology,’ as the tremen- 
dous realities of the world unseen, constituted the basis 
of Dr. Macleod’s preaching and instruction.” This very 
completeness no doubt gave to some the impression of 
novelty in doctrine; they were not accustomed to hear 
of the Ascension or of Pentecost or of the Blessed Hope 
as integral elements of the Gospel, or to find these cor- 
related with the Incarnation and the Cross as steps in 
the way of the Lord. Having himself reached the inte- 
gration, it sufficed him; and as he left Duns, such in be- 
lief and in teaching he continued throughout. 

Not much record of his pastorate there remains; its 
record was himself. It gave, however, occasion for the 
first of his appearances at the bar of Church Courts— 
first, as to certain, perhaps insufficiently guarded, ex- 
pressions in a pastoral letter to his own flock (Absolu- - 
tion), and then as to certain Church accessories (espe- 
cially a font-cover surmounted by a cross), and the ob- 
servance of the Christian year so far as it commemorates 
the great Redemptive events. That was in the seventies 
(1875-76), and much water has run under bridges since 
then. In both cases the verdict of presbytery and Sy- 
nod was unfavourable, and in both cases, of course, ap- 
pealed to the General Assembly. As to the pastoral let- 
ter, greater caution of language was enjoined; as to 
“ritualistic articles and practices, English Church or 
Roman Catholic ‘days,’ unauthorized hymns, omission 
of the address known as ‘fencing the Tables,’”‘ all 
these were forbidden. As to the “‘days,” the Assembly 
was in some difficulty. I remember that Dr. Leishman 
of Linton, afterwards Moderator, pointed out that in 
the case, for example, of Pentecost, the prohibition to 
observe it could only mean that on one Sunday of the 
year one might not say that there is any Holy Ghost; 

* Mair’s Digest, third edition, pp. 127-8. 
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there was hooting, but no answer. The present effect 
of the decision is, I imagine, that in one parish of Scot- 
land (for the decision was in the case of Duns only) the 
observance of the Christian year is prohibited. The 
font-cover was removed by the vestry. 

In Duns John Macleod found himself as a preacher. 
After hearing many preachers, to me he has always 
stood alone as approaching the ideal of what the preach- 
er of an Everlasting Gospel may be. He seemed an ad- 
vocate who appeared for God at the human tribunal. 
There was a naked simplicity, a native force, in his 
preaching, a direct power, an obvious conviction which 
impressed as “knowledge of all mysteries,’ a massive- 
ness, a subordination of every act to the necessity of ex- 
pressing the afta which had been communicated to 
him and of compelling the dullest soul present to appre- 
hend them and to accept or reject them. He preached 
always either to convince or to persuade of some definite 
thing, or “to open up truth.” One did not think of him 
as eloquent—he kept one busy with his message. It was 
the eloquence, not of the heart so much as of the soul. 
One did not say, “This is a great preacher”’ or “a great 
discourse’’; one said, “‘This then is the truth.” There 
are preachers who hold one spell bound, but afterwards 
one cannot tell what they said—he was not one of them. 
He moved men to the depths of soul and conscience, and 
the difficulty was to forget. As for the reading of ser- 
mons, he could not conceive of it. I remember that 
once, after I had occupied his pulpit, he said to me in 
all good faith, ““But do you never preach?” 

At Duns Dr. Macleod learned also by painful experi- 
ence the offensive and defensive value of mastering a 
case before attempting to plead it or oppose it. He dis- 
covered the armoury of the Catholic tradition in the 
classic Presbyterian divine and in the Church’s standards 
and legislature. He taught himself not to spare the 
labour of reference to sources or the drudgery of search- 
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ing through the desert of old Reports for the relevant 
facts, and forced himself to know the doctrinal and con- 
troversial history of the Church. He spoke on no im- 
portant subject, at the bar of the Church Courts, on the 
floor of Assembly or presbytery, or even in Committee, 
without systematic preparation; his passion for whole- 
ness came in there, he must know all that was to be 
known of his topic and have it in completeness before 
his mind’s eye—then he could speak; and not many 
were usually in a position to differ. 

In 1875 John Macleod was called to Govan, his uni- 
versity, with which lay the patronage, giving effect to 
the desire of the parishioners. Dr. J. A. Campbell, 
member of Parliament for the university, had, I believe, 
much to do with persuading him to leave his beloved 
Duns and to accept the heaviest parochial charge which 
Scotland could impose. The original parish of Govan 
lay astride of the river Clyde and covered some ten 
square miles. Eighty years ago it was a rural village, 
and by 1821, when Dr. Leishman’s long incumbency be- 
gan, it had reached a population of 4325. Factories be- 
gan to be erected soon after, shipyards followed. By 
1875 it contained 220,000 souls. Under Dr. Leishman 
thirteen new parishes had been formed within its bounds, 
and there were besides four or five chapels of ease; but 
withal there remained a wide area, holding an enormous 
industrial population, for which the minister of Govan 
was still responsible, much of it strung in scraps and de- 
tached blocks along some six miles on both sides of the 
river. The whole position demanded a strong man if it 
was to be dealt with adequately. 

It is not possible to give any full account of Dr. Mac- 
leod’s Govan ministry (that has been already done 5), [ 
wish rather to describe himself. He had two main tasks 
—on the one hand to provide pastorate for those parts 
of his impossible parish which lay apart from its centre, 

> Macleod Lectures, R. S. Kirkpatrick, 1905. 
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and on the other hand to exercise his own personal pas- 
torate at and from that centre of the area that should 
remain to him. He undertook both tasks and carried 
them out concurrently till his death.’ His induction to 
Govan took place on January 7, 1875; and on July 23 
he had begun operations in the little Govan district (now 
the parish of Oatlands) some four miles up the river. On 
March 7 the Session of Govan was called together to 
take into consideration the state of the parish church. 
From that time he was continually engaged in church 
extension—opening new missions, buying sites, erecting 
new churches and then permanent fabrics, seeing these 
provided with a ministry, and nursing them to endow- 
ment and disjunction as fully equipped parishes; and 
these last steps had also to be followed out for the chap- 
els left him by Dr. Leishman. What all this meant of 
thought, worry and toil let him judge who has attempt- 
ed it in some one instance. He had no doubt commit- 
tees for each piece of work, but these had little enough 
to do with results or with the labour of reaching results; 
he did not throw on the weakness of infant congregations 
the task of providing for their own development; the 
chapels and missions were part of his parish organiza- 
tion as much as the parish church: he was minister of 
the parish, not of a congregation. 

These labours, however, were only incidental to the 
pastorate of Govan. Its proper sphere was the spiritual. 
As for the church, Dr. Macleod defined it the chief of 
the sacred vessels of worship: his ideal of a church was, 
in his own words, that it should be “‘free to all on the 
same terms, with evangelical and frequent preaching, 
reasonable and uplifting worship, and many-sided paro- 
chial activity,’—‘“‘associated . . . with a creed Cath- 
olic and therefore simple, with an administration Scrip- 
tural and therefore comprehensive, with a worship sac- 
ramental and therefore adequate to the present help of 
Christ’s members, with a weekly Eucharist and daily 
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prayer, with Evangelical preaching and holy living, with 
the imperishable Apostolic faith and the one Apostolic 
hope.” ® As to “Evangelical preaching,” it was not lim- 
ited to Sundays, but was supplemented by series of sys- 
tematic “Instructions,” both in preparation for first 
communion and notably for gatherings of intending 
sponsors in baptism; while Mission Weeks were organ- 
ized in a very thorough and extensive way for 1879 and 
1890, he himself preaching the former and directing 
both. In later years these special weeks were superseded 
by an elaborate observance of Holy Week, which in his 
practice became what it should be everywhere, an an- 
nual mission, evangelistic as well as devotional, for the 
Duns prohibition of the Christian year applied only to 
Duns. Macleod regarded Holy Week as a main instru- 
ment of the Gospel, almost sacramental in its value for 
souls, and as his ministry in the Week established itself, 
he developed with completeness the observance of the 
great Dominical commemorations; but for Holy Week 
he was never done discovering its riches of doctrinal 
implications, its parallelisms, its Gospel—‘‘ wonderful, 
wonderful.” 

As subsidiary to the spoken word, he made extensive 
use of printed matter: the parish magazine became in 
effect a series of monthly pastorals, often extending 
to be rather pamphlets, opening up his teaching, ex- 
pounding doctrine, urging devotional practice, justifying 
his reformations in worship and his schemes of work 
with endless exposition, disarming opposition and carry- 
ing with him the judgment of his people. These again 
were habitually supplemented with leaflets and tracts as 
occasion arose. A volume reproducing these documents 
as they issued might be an invaluable text-book of pas- 
toral theology. 


° The Govan Ministry, by Mr. Kirkpatrick, to whose full knowl- 
edge and sympathetic treatment of the subject I am indebted for 
most of these details. 
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As for the sacraments, these were to him what he 
found them in the Apostolic Scriptures: Baptism, the 
institutional basis of the Christian life in the sense of 
St. Paul’s “Know ye not?”—’ a basis for personal 
appeal, on whose power in individual pastoral dealing, 
even more than in public teaching, he believed and 
relied—and in his use of it the appeal was poignant; 
and the Holy Communion, “‘the Lord’s appointed ser- 
vice,” the means by which “‘in the purpose of God” the 
Atonement of the Son should be continually set in wit- 
ness before the Father, the Church on earth “‘co-operat- 
ing”’ (as he always said) with its glorified Head in plead- 
ing His perfected and prevailing Sacrifice upon the Cross, 
as the absolute union between Head and members re- 
quired. The unquestioned Apostolic practice of the 
Lord’s Day Eucharist was, of course, always before him. 
I am not aware of any celebrations in his practice except 
on Sundays, or except as the principal service of the 
day. He made no attempt to popularize more frequent 
celebration by such expedients as “‘evening Commun- 
ions,” or such as ‘‘early celebrations’ —for afew. That 
might have stood in the way of the latter and have de- 
layed its coming. His passion was for wholeness and for 
the Apostolic order; and as to worship at least there 
could be no doubt of what that meant. During his first 
year at Govan he obtained a quarterly celebration, and 
soon after, a monthly. With additional celebrations on 
festivals, he had perhaps reached as great frequency as 
the spiritual preparedness of his flock could respond to 
under the conditions which he imposed—that the Holy 
Communion is normal worship and the worship of the 
whole congregation. One may believe that with time he 
might have realized his ideal of the weekly Eucharist, 
but death interrupted. The divine service as he cele- 
brated it was of rigid simplicity, differing in nothing 
from Scottish tradition of rite or action, only that the 

7 Rom. 6:3; Gal. 3:27. 
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content of the prayers followed a true liturgic succession 
and copiousness. Of ‘‘ritual” in the popular sense there 
was none; he cared for the thing itself of which the Lord 
has said, ‘Do this.”’ There was no “ritual” in Govan 
services—there was solemnity; there was care; men “‘tar- 
ried for one another”; things were done evaxnudvws Kal 
kara Tak, d&flws rod Kuptod, atlws Trav ayav, and the 
word of the Lord was with power, and the beauty of the 
Lord was upon worshippers there. It is not obvious why 
anyone should have wished it to be believed that in so 
ordering the house of God John Macleod was excep- 
tional. 

As for the “parochial activity,” it was indeed many- 
sided. In a sense its scope was limited—it was parish 
work. The limitation was, I think, deliberate. Dr. 
Macleod did not think that much could be done to bring 
the Church to his ideals through Church Courts, by leg- 
islation or by manipulation of committees—more could 
be done by exemplification and the fait accompli. He 
had this Govan sphere from God; in that he could serve 
God, and God could make His own use of the service. 
In that he could forward, if not realize, his conception of 
Church life; and to do so was task enough for any life- 
time. He had always before him the two things, God’s 
purpose in redemption and his own opportunity—to him 
they did not seem disparate. The parish seemed to give 
him the only real hope of serving the Kingdom. It was 
in a sense the counsel of despair—I do not think that he 
regarded the Church of his fathers with any sanguine 
outlook; only he must do for it what he could while his 
day lasted. He was oppressed by the brevity of our oc- 
cupation for Christ and seemed to anticipate the short 
end which was indeed allotted to him. ‘‘ What have we 
yet done,” he would say, ‘‘soon we shall be dead.” No 
man was less hurried; he moved from task to task with a 
certain large-limbed and stately leisure, but always from 
one task to the next, indefatigable; the night was com- 
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ing, when no man can work. To a certain extent he en- 
tered the civil life of Govan, so far as became his posi- 
tion. He had much soldierly pride and pleasure in the 
chaplaincy of a Glasgow Highland Volunteer battalion. 
But he took no great concern with the public life of the 
city or with general Church business. In the presbytery 
of Glasgow he intervened only at long intervals; as with 
a motion, supported by one of his comprehensive re- 
ports, for the abolition of Sacramental Fast days, which 
had degenerated into public holidays and stood in the 
way of more frequent Communion; or, again, to oppose 
an overture for a “partial liturgy’’—he did not think the 
Church ripe either for the preparation or reception of 
fixed forms of worship and desired to preserve for him- 
self and others an educative liberty to prepare forms for 
their own use, a liberty of which he was accustomed to 
make a large use. Most of his activity in presbytery 
and Synod was at the bar of these Courts, to which he 
was brought on petition in 1883 and 1885; in the one in- 
stance to answer complaint as to innovation in worship, 
and in the other as to doctrinal teaching. They were 
“feeble petitions,’ carrying respectively twenty-six and 
eleven signatures, and even so their origin was perhaps 
hardly spontaneous. The innovations were frequency of 
Communion, the use of unauthorized hymns, and the ob- 
servance of the Christian year. The doctrinal allega- 
tions concerned the state of the blessed departed and 
‘‘prayers for the dead,” and Dr. Macleod’s supposed re- 
lations to the “‘Catholic Apostolic Church.” The pres- 
bytery dismissed both petitions. The second of the two 
was appealed to Synod and Assembly, to meet the same 
treatment there. 

Nevertheless the strain of these proceedings, threaten- 
ing as they did his whole usefulness, and coming on the 
top of labours and anxieties already gigantic, proved too 
much for even his physique, and there followed an abso- 
lute:nervous collapse, involving his absence at St. Moritz 
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for over a year. He returned in July, 1886, his health in 
a measure restored. Nevertheless, his system had suf- 
fered a shock from which it was slow to recover. At the 
age of forty-five he was already more or less a broken 
man, and work was thenceforward toil. 

With strength scarcely re-established, he took up again 
old burdens and new. The refounded parish church was 
at last approaching completion, and its details of equip- 
ment gave much anxiety. The ancient graveyard with 
its primitive monuments, including the sarcophagus of 
St. Constantine, the royal founder, had to be set in 
order. Presently the great church had to be dedicated 
with all due circumstance, including an octave of ser- 
vices; a minister had to be found for Elder Park Church, 
now vacated by the parent congregation; daily services 
had to be organized and undertaken; an Evangelistic As- 
sociation for the parish to be formed; another great Mis- 
sion Week to be planned and carried out; above all great 
sums of money had to be found (he described this as 
“wasting work,” “heart-breaking work,” a thing to be 
endured) for the chain of costly schemes of which the 
building of the new St. Constantine’s was only the cul- 
mination—for the endowment of Oatlands and of Elder 
Park and for the extinction of a mass of various debts. 
They were absolutely extinguished in 1891; and within 
the same year he had launched a “‘new building scheme”’ 
for the erection of three more churches, St. Margaret’s, 
St. Bride’s and St. Kenneth’s. “Time,” he said, “‘is fly- 
ing”; the night was coming; and he gave himself no 
respite at all. 

For now at last John Macleod began to enter the gen- 
eral life of the Church as not before. For one thing, 
Govan was on the way to full organization and equip- 
ment—its most urgent needs in that direction were over- 
taken; and for another, the times demanded him. He 
had always interested himself in the work of the Church 
Service Society, formed in the early years of his minis- 
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try “for the study of liturgies, ancient and modern,” 
and had contributed largely to its Book of Common Or- 
der. He had done his best (unsuccessfully) to move the 
“Life and Work”? Committee of the Church, whose en- 
ergy he held in so high respect, to take up a scheme for 
the orphans of Scotland on the scale in which he de- 
signed all his enterprises, that of wholeness; for he be- 
lieved vigorously in the Church’s calling to the corporate 
works of mercy as well as to the spiritual, and his heart 
was with the common people. But since 1881 he had 
taken no part in Assembly work. In that year he had 
been a commissioner from his presbytery, and had elec- 
trified Edinburgh and the clergy gathered to it by a ser- 
mon on Home Missions (preached in St. George’s Church 
by mandate of the Assembly). Dr. Wallace Williamson 
has described its effect: ‘‘When at last the voice was 
silent and we passed out into the night, there remained 
in imperishable outline the splendour of the Christian 
Gospel, its message to individual souls, its message to 
the whole world, its call to the Church to realize on 
earth as well as in heaven her oneness with her Lord, 
her glorious hope of His coming again, . . . there re- 
mained also in unfading lines the picture of the preacher 
himself.’’ In the same Assembly he had spoken in the 
report of the Life and Work Committee, using it as text 
for exposition of his views of “‘the Church’s opportunity 
and duty.’ He contended that churches should be 
thrown open for private meditation and prayer; that the 
resuscitation of a Church system resting upon the foun- 
dation of baptism should be aimed at; that opportunities 
for more frequent Communion should be provided; that 
Christian parents, circumstances permitting, should dedi- 
cate at least one of their sons to the ministry; that the 
diaconate should be revived; that pastors should be re- 
lieved from the entanglement of occupations hindering 
their proper duty; that the principle of titles should be 
observed; that the State Establishment should be main- 
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tained in the interests rather of the nation than of the 
Church; and that the Church is veritably the Body of 
Christ. .. . The burden of the ‘testimony’ was that 
the Church, albeit paralysed by the self-will and faith- 
lessness of men, is the creation of God in Christ and in- 
stinct with His life, divine not only in her original insti- 
tution, but divine in the abiding immanence and power 
of the Holy Ghost.’ * In this disburdening of his soul, 
he had both prefigured the lines of later activity and 
had marked himself in the hope of at least a section of 
the Church as its future leader. 

It was the pressure of the demand of this section 
which now, fifteen years later, compelled rather than in- 
duced Macleod to appeal to the Church as a whole to 
adopt a fuller conception of itself and of its responsibil- 
ity. In the interval he had not appeared in the Assem- 
bly, they were the years of his most strenuous Govan 
activity and of the collapse and recovery of his health. 
Meantime the atmosphere of the Church had been 
changing. The Evangelical movement of the early sev- 
enties was exhausting itself in something of a reaction 
from the crudity of its theology and from the concise- 
ness of its spiritual methods. On the other hand, the 
critical negative movement of thought had fully pene- 
trated Scottish life and was gaining and extending its 
influence. Behind the small but intellectually influen- 
tial “broad” school, which had existed since Dr. Robert 
Lee’s day, and was now represented by such men as Tul- 
loch, Wallace and Cunningham, there was gathering a 
considerable body of younger men deeply tinged by Ger- 
manism. In opposition to these tendencies the techni- 
cally “Evangelical” element in the Church, most ably 
led by Dr. Charteris, had in effect succeeded in becom- 
ing organized as a Committee of the General Assembly 
(that “Life and Work” Committee, whose industry and 
enterprise Dr. Macleod enviously but ungrudgingly rec- 

8 The Govan Ministry, pp. 60-61. 
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ognized), had lived down its own period of unpopularity 
and “‘suspicion,’’ and was opening up new lines of activ- 
ity with much promise; but in face of the demand for 
disestablishment which was being pressed, there were 
symptoms, as some thought, that this section, or some 
part of it, at least inclined towards what might induce 
compromise on that question; and in those days any 
wavering as to “National Religion’? was more resented 
than it would be today. 

The introduction in 1874 of a new form of patronage 
(that by the turba fidelium, a measure generally re- 
ferred to as the “abolition” of patronage; but patron- 
age, unfortunately, cannot be abolished) had begun 
to show its effect in modifying the ethos of the clerical 
profession and in assimilating the tone of Church life 
to that which would in our own day be spoken of 
as “‘the Free Churches,” and in those days was 
called Dissent. In these circumstances a certain un- 
easiness made itself felt. The Churchly and Catholic 
tradition of classic Presbyterianism ® which had expressed 
itself in the Confessions of 1560 and of 1643, in the 
Second Helvetic Confession (to which the Church of 
Scotland was and is formally a signatory), in the Books 
of Discipline and in the relative Catechisms and other 
standards of Westminster, as well as by a succession of 
witnesses, had in the Church of Scotland at least never 
been extinct—the Disruption itself was in form a protest 
for a “highfiying”’ doctrine of the Church. Now some 
at least (by no means all) who represented that tradition 
felt themselves called to its reassertion. A small but 
convinced group of what may be called (to borrow an 
epithet from Professor Paterson) Scoto-Catholics, who 


9 “The Presbyterian no less than the Roman or Anglican believed 
in a Church, visible, universal and divinely ordered. . . . The 
Presbyterian was in fact the High Catholic of Puritanism, and the 
Geneva type of Catholicism was even less Erastian than the Ro- 
man.” Marriott, Falkland and His Times, p. 22. 
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applied the principles of the Tractarians to their own 
position, stood with them. There may have been a few 
more distinctively of Dr. Macleod’s own type of thought; 
others perhaps to whom the nationalism of the Church 
was more than its Catholicity; and there were pro- 
nounced Evangelicals who saw that the Gospel of the 
Cross demands for its fulfilment the Gospel of Pentecost, 
or were in revolt against the morcellement which for near- 
ly two centuries had devastated Scottish Church life. 
The largest and most influential of these elements was, 
I think, the traditionally Presbyterian, of whom Dr. 
Thomas Leishman, Dr. Sprott and Dr. Milligan were 
outstanding examples. These were at one in thinking 
that a time had come for bearing a testimony and raising 
a banner, to which men of their views might rally. 
There was a demand for something of the sort. 

In the Assembly of 1891 an overture against schism and 
for Christian unity was tabled by two younger ministers, 
Dr. Wallace Williamson and Mr. Crawford of Abercorn; 
and this seemed to be accepted by others as a signal for 
action. There was a gathering at which the formation 
of a “Scottish Church Society”? was resolved on and a 
program adopted; the direct initiation of this meeting lay 
with John Macleod; the program, I believe (illness pre- 
vented me from being present), was prepared and tabled 
by him. He was by no means the senior, there were 
three ex-Moderators in the original membership of the 
Society and three others who were shortly after called to 
that office; but all looked to him as leader and inspirer 
of the fellowship. The chosen motto of the Society was: 
“Ask for the old paths—and walk in them”’; its ‘‘Gen- 
eral Purpose”’ was “‘to defend and advance Catholic doc- 
trine as set forth in the ancient Creeds and embodied in 
the standards of the Church of Scotland and to assert 
Scriptural principles in all matters relating to Church 
order and policy, Christian work and spiritual life 
throughout Scotland.” 
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There followed a list of twenty-two “special objects,” 
of which the first was the affirmation of ‘Divine 
basis, supernatural life and heavenly calling of the 
Church.” Others referred to the sense of continuity, 
ordination, the Sacraments, care of youth, restoration 
of the Holy Communion to its proper place, daily 
service, the Christian year, pastoral discipline of clergy 
and laity, the priesthood of all Christians, training 
of candidates for the ministry, Evangelism, finance, care 
of education and of the poor, consideration of social 
problems, the marriage laws, the Scriptural view of sac- 
rilege, the deepening of a penitential sense of the sin of 
schism, the furtherance of Catholic unity and other mat- 
ters of less importance. It was a capacious program, 
but in nothing (unless the reference to the Christian 
year) disputable as divergent from the standards or law 
of the Church. On the contrary, a witty opponent chal- 
lenged it as being, like the wall of a certain legendary 
mason, “mair than straught.” It might even have been 
called temperate and statesmanlike. The purposes which 
it enumerated seem to be in themselves, from the 
Church’s standpoint, admirable. The intervening years 
have shown the selection of them to have been almost 
prophetic in insight as to the need of the times. It is 
difficult to see that any one of them offers ground for ra- 
tional objection, or to escape the conclusion that a 
Church reformed on their lines or even striving to realize 
their full suggestion would be far in the way to reach an 
ideal presentation of the organized Christian life. 

As matter of fact little hostile criticism of the reasoned 
sort was found possible. The assertion of “Divine basis, 
supernatural life and heavenly calling’? came no doubt 
with something of a shock to that type of the lay mind 
(chiefly legal) which was accustomed to think of the 
Church as resting on the Acts 1592, c.116, or 1706-7, c.6; 
but that objection was difficult to formulate. Phrases 
such as “‘efficacy of Sacraments” were animadverted on, 
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but led to unanswerable quotation from the Confession 
of Faith. ‘Sacrilege’”’ seemed a hopeful word on which 
to fasten; but as it proved to refer to proposals of dis- 
endowment not much could be made of that. There re- 
mained only “Schism.” We had for long been given to 
understand that ecclesiastical competition was of the 
nature of healthful stimulus; and to talk of schism and 
its sin and peril was to condemn us all. Even so the 
Constitution and program of the Society exposed disap- 
pointingly little ground to attack. It remained to “read 
between the lines,’ and that phrase became the cliché of 
criticism. There was also the appeal to “suspicion,” 
against which there are few forms of defence. The idea 
of a plot against the Church of Scotland, organized by 
men like Dr. Milligan of Aberdeen, the first President of 
the Society, Dr. Leishman of Linton, Dr. Sprott of North 
Berwick, Dr. Hutchinson of Banchory, Dr. Boyd of St. 
Andrews, Dr. Theodore Marshall of Caputh, not to 
speak of Dr. Macleod and others, may seem absurd 
enough; but, if one reads between the lines, all suspicions 
are possible. What was to be so read, I do not know; 
the lines themselves contained sufficient matter for re- 
flection. Nothing beyond their text has emerged in the 
counsels or proceedings of the Society. Its scheme cer- 
tainly went beyond any hopes which Dr. Macleod had 
hitherto permitted himself, but now, finding support, his 
passion for wholeness asserted itself and he set forth 
with some amplitude his ideal for the Church’s immedi- 
ate future—judged on its merits the ideal does not seem 
unworthy. It may be even thought that the Church 
would have been well advised had it hailed it and set it- 
self to its realization. That, however, was not the judg- 
ment of the time: “Misrepresentation was abundant in 
the region of Church defence, but around the modest 
program of the Church Society it flowed like a flood. 
Accusations of treachery, popery, sacerdotalism, gibes 
about the man-millinery and aping of Anglicanism were 
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freely bandied about.” !” Church leaders and persons of 
importance maintained an ominous silence. 

The “methods” indicated in the constitution of the 
Society were prayer, conference, publication of literature, 
sermons, lectures, etc. The first of its conferences was 
held in Glasgow in 1893. One of the topics was: ‘‘The 
Devotional Life, Communion with God and in God.” 
In the course of discussion one of the speakers (some of 
those present knew the genesis of his remarks in a recent 
sorrow) diverged into ‘“‘a very moderate and tender plea 
for the remembrance of the blessed dead in prayer.” To- 
day the same remarks might seem commonplace; then, 
however, they came as an irrelevance and a surprise. 
The question had no place in the program of the Society 
or of the conference. But Dr. Macleod, the subject be- 
ing raised, whether on the impulse of the moment, or as 
is more likely, in his sense of the leadings of Providence, 
and from a characteristic readiness to support a friend 
even in indiscretion, followed with an exposition of his 
own views upon the subject. It was one upon which he 
felt strongly. He would sometimes say that none of us 
knew how God’s purpose in the Church had been ham- 
pered by our failure to reflect to the Father the mind of 
the Son or to co-operate in the full extent of His inter- 
cession. That intercession he regarded as covering alike 
the living and the holy dead, of both Christ is Lord; and 
he held that our intercession ought to be as extensive as 
Christ’s. But the dead of whom he thus argued were 
the blessed in Paradise; and intercession he regarded, not 
as an effort to modify the Divine will, but to represent 
to God His own purpose. No great occasion of stum- 
bling seemed to be offered in this; nevertheless, as an 
occasion it sufficed, and a very great outcry, chiefly in 
newspaper correspondence, arose. Some perhaps desired 
occasion. There were more who did not understand, to 
whom the formula “‘praying for the dead” represented 

10 Macleod Lectures, 1901. 
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something profligate and dangerous, behind which loomed 
purgatory, masses, indulgences and much more. The 
full tide of suspicion was let loose. No doubt the Society 
suffered, and possibly the Church also was the loser. Dr. 
Macleod took occasion shortly after to preach on the 
subject of such prayer, and published his sermon with- 
out challenge. There were resignations from the Society, 
one or two or three; otherwise no flinching. The Society 
has continued to say its say on open platforms and by 
the public press. 

In his presidential address (1897) Dr. Macleod said: 
“‘We do not meddle, and I hope will never meddle, | 
with the action of the Courts of the Church in 
other ways” than by prayer for their guidance and by 
“endeavouring to resuscitate such elementary spiritual 
conceptions of the Church of God as_ necessarily 
lie at the root of all solid and enduring ecclesiastical 
progress”’; and this hope has been fulfilled. Apart from 
clamour and the “‘taking of occasion,” the only criticism 
of the Society which had weight was that it proposed to 
further its policy outside of the machinery of Courts, 
overtures and legislation. So far as that went the prece- 
dent of the Church Service Society, dealing with a mat- 
ter on which Churches are most sensitive, namely, forms 
of worship, went far to justify the founders of the Church 
Society; hundreds of the clergy, including severest judges 
and sternest critics of the Church Society were members 
of that not dissimilar organization. And the times were 
pressing. The term of human life is too brief to give 
much hope of seeing the fruit of a process of education 
conducted through presbyteries and Assemblies. The 
fate of the Reform Committee a year or two later is ob- 
ject lesson enough of what was to be gained by “the con- 
stitutional method.” It has been said that the forma- 
tion of the Society checked a natural development which 
was proceeding along the very lines of tendency which it 
formulated; if it were so, the checking was the work, not 
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of those who founded the Society, but of those who took 
its formation in bad part and misinterpreted its aims. 
Possibly their wrath and alarm ought to have been fore- 
seen—possibly it would have been wiser to avoid arous- 
ing their opposition. But the founders of the Society 
acted as their day and their duty seemed to them to re- 
quire; no one has accused them of following self-interest. 

Events soon brought to a test the reality of the ‘“‘sus- 
picion”’ which was supposed to surround Dr. Macleod 
and his friends. The Church found itself in danger and 
at once it turned to him for leadership. The measure 
popularly known as “the Abolition of Patronage’’ had, 
with its subsidiary ecclesiastical legislation, been accept- 
ed by the separated Presbyterian communions as a chal- 
lenge, and there had followed an active disestablishment 
agitation. As early as 1885 this had taken shape in a 
private member’s bill, and by 1893 disestablishment had 
obtained a place in the program of Mr. Gladstone’s cabi- 
net: the early introduction of a Suspensory Bill was in- 
timated, to be followed by a bill to “deal with the 
Church of Scotland.’ The danger was instant; had mat- 
ters been left to take their course, disestablishment was 
certain. Since 1885 Church Defence Associations had 
existed in most parishes, but arrangements made had 
been perfunctory and these hardly deserved to be called 
organizations. There was a deep reluctance to engage 
the Church in “politics.” But the question was now 
passing into the hands of the voters, and it lay directly 
between them and the Government. The Church must 
appeal to the electorate or let its case go by default. 

A new organization was, therefore, developed, based 
on constituencies; a systematic propaganda campaign of 
information and agitation was set on foot. The method 
followed was Dr. Macleod’s, and the inception and con- 
duct of the campaign owed everything to his inspiration 
and direction as convener of the whole organization. 
He took a large part personally in its local work, him- 
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self undertaking two important constituencies, and con- 
tributing pamphlets, sermons and speeches without stint. 
In this question of national religion as embodied in an 
alliance of Church and State, he took the point of view 
of the citizen rather than of the churchman. The nation 
owned Christ, and recognized the Church as represent- 
ing Christ and His Kingship. To cease from this ac- 
knowledgment would be disastrous to the nation in its 
deepest life. The formal alliance with the Church as a 
concrete Kingdom of Grace, deriving a direct jurisdic- 
tion and authority parallel with those of the State and 
independent of the State, gave something which no mere 
“recognition of religion” could give and constated the 
moral and Christian character of the State with unques- 
tionable distinctness. That the Church might in some 
respects suffer by rupture of these relations was a small- 
er matter. It is the Church’s métier to suffer, and it 
loses nothing for its proper ends by suffering. But the 
national loss would be immeasurable and irreparable. 
The relation of Church and State in Scotland approached 
the ideal relation of “‘a free Church in a free State,”’ free- 
dom being found for both, not only by demarcation of 
spheres, but in unity of aim and co-ordination of means 
for the common aim—the glory of God and the good of 
the people. The actual position in Scotland came short 
of the ideal inasmuch as a very important minority, 
while consenting to the ideal, refused co-operation in re- 
alizing it, because of misunderstanding and disagree- 
ments in detail which seemed removable. And to re- 
move these Dr. Macleod felt that no effort should be 
spared. But to destroy the alliance or to derogate from 
the existing recognition of the Church would be a crime 
against the nation—and that much more than an injury 
to the Church. 

The very great importance which Macleod’s mind at- 
tached to this matter of national religion and a right re- 
lation of Church and State, belonged to that passion for 
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wholeness which is the key to a good deal in his life. He 
could not regard the Church and as little the State as 
other than part of that unity of all things which is 
summed up in Christ, on Whose head are many crowns. 
The national confession of Christ might seem to be the 
affair of the nation rather than of the Church; but life is 
a unity, and this recognition was one of the crowns of 
Christ: the thought of that crown being struck from 
Christ’s head roused his whole nature in protest. The 
historian of Macleod’s Govan ministry has commented 
on the contrast between the attitude of High Church- 
men in Scotland and in England to want disestablish- 
ment: in England almost demanding separation, while 
in Scotland High Churchmen have been the sternest op- 
ponents of separation. It is that establishment in the 
two countries differs so entirely; establishment in Scot- 
land has been, not a subjection of the Church to the 
State, but a service of Christ by the State. 

As for the concurrent question of disendowment, Mac- 
leod regarded disendowment as, briefly, sacrilege: what 
had been given to God could not be reclaimed. The 
ancient patrimony did not belong to “religion’’—reli- 
gion is an abstraction and cannot hold property: it be- 
longed to the Church, which is a “substantive corpora- 
tion”’; and was not only as sacred as other property, but 
was sacrosanct by a title indefeasible. As between dises- 
tablishment and disendowment, the latter Gf the Church 
must choose) would be the lesser evil: let the Church 
suffer in its material interests rather than that Scotland 
should suffer in its spiritual character: the Church would 
consent to confiscation more readily than to separation. 
These principles generally, it may be said, were the prin- 
ciples of the Church Defence throughout the country. 

The defence was successful. Although an item of a 
party program is rarely abandoned after formal adop- 
tion, it happened in this case. What is more remark- 
able is that the mind of the country was apparently 
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convinced and satisfied. Agitation for disestablishment 
ceased and has not been renewed. Efforts to solve eccle- 
siastical problems for Scotland have flowed into other 
channels—in which may God order and guide them. 

But if Dr. Macleod had defended, and triumphantly, 
the basis of the Church of Scotland’s constitution in its 
secular relations, he was none the more content with the 
use it was making of unique opportunity: the Church 
Defence campaign had compelled a large recognition of 
defect; the pledge had been given, and reiterated from 
every platform, that if the Church were continued in 
possession of its national position, there would be effort 
to supply what was lacking and to correct what was 
amiss. For the redemption of these pledges John Mac- 
leod held himself personally responsible. He had given 
the example of tendering them; others had only followed 
his lead in repeating them. They were indeed not based 
solely on his own conception of what the Church ought 
to be to the nation or on his private estimate of the 
Church’s shortcoming. A “Commission for the Reli- 
gious Condition of the People” had for some time been 
peregrinating the cities and parishes, collecting informa- 
tion and formulating requirements. It was a strong 
commission of able and earnest men; it did thorough 
work, and it found much to criticize, something to la- 
ment and a good deal to advise. Its weakness was that 
in advising it did not look beyond the better application 
of the existing system and of the old methods. Its final 
report to the Assembly was made in 1896 and coincided 
with the end of the Church Defence agitation, and with 
John Macleod’s reappearance, after an absence of fifteen 
years, on the floor of the Assembly. This report gave 
him his text for the initiation of a new movement, which 
proved to be the last and crowning effort of his life. In 
preparation for this, he had submitted to the presbytery 
of Glasgow and now brought up to the Assembly an 
overture raising the whole question of Church Reform. 
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I have myself known nothing in public life so dramatic 
and in a sense astonishing as the dominance which John 
Macleod at once established for himself in this Assem- 
bly. Assemblies in general, and especially Church As- 
semblies, love what is safe, and feel safest when they are 
following accustomed advisors and are listening to famil- 
lar commonplaces. To this rule the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland is not in any marked degree an 
exception. Macleod, however, seemed in this instance 
to assume its leadership as a matter of course, and the 
dominance of his personality was accepted without ques- 
tion. He spoke on every important matter which arose, 
and spoke with overwhelming force and convincing co- 
gency, taking always the line that “‘the strength of the 
Church of Scotland lies, not in the suppression of her 
principles, but in the far bolder assertion of them.” It 
has been pointed out that this series of speeches was — 
“largely occupied with the re-statement and application 
of convictions expressed by him fifteen years before in 
the comprehensive ‘testimony’ which so startled the As- 
sembly of 1881: they exhibit the permanent place which 
these convictions maintained in his ecclesiastical out- 
look.” " They took him over a wide field: of Church 
finance with the correlative subjects of the Scriptural 
diaconate and the basis of tithes; of religious education 
and training, on the basis of the baptismal standing of 
our children; on the future relations of the Church of 
Scotland to the separated communions, as to which he 
thought that time must be given for the improvement of 
these relations before schemes of re-union could with 
profit be mooted. 

A painful heresy case, involving the issue “‘whether it 
was permissible that a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land should retain his position while virtually denying 
the miraculous Birth and the true Divinity of our Bless- 
ed Lord,”’ caused him much anxiety and distress in this 

1 Macleod Lectures, 1915, p. 167. 
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Assembly. He assumed the responsibility of guiding it 
to a definite condemnation of the book in question, and 
this ultimately involved the deposition of its author. No 
other course seemed possible, but there was a minority 
which would have preferred a course less decided, and 
there was resentment which in the circumstances could 
hardly fail to be personal to Macleod himself, and which 
probably affected the attitude of future Assemblies to 
the measures associated with his leadership. It is, how- 
ever, with his scheme of Church Reform that “John 
Macleod’s Assembly” is chiefly remembered. His Glas- 
gow overture had asked for a special committee to deal 
with the whole need disclosed in the report of the Com- 
mission on the Religious Condition of the People and in 
the course of the Church Defence campaign. It had 
asked that in the first place there be remitted to this 
committee questions of hindrances requiring legislative 
action by the State. One need not follow out that part 
of the scheme, because its prosecution only revealed the 
impossibility of obtaining at that time the attention of 
Government or Parliament for the ecclesiastical griev- 
ances of Scotland; and in the circumstances the Church’s 
responsibility became limited to such matters of its own 
activity as lay within its proper jurisdiction. Of these 
the Glasgow overture named: (1) Pastoral training 
and superintendence, extension of the pastorate and of 
Evangelistic agencies, and training of lay workers; (2) 
Church finance and the obligation of giving; (3) The 
formation of a great national Home Mission Fund. In 
the Assembly Macleod asked authority for his ‘‘Special 
Committee” to prepare ‘“‘one comprehensive scheme” 
by which all of these subjects should be so treated that, 
without disorganizing the complex of interlocked Church 
activities and their methods, a new efficiency might be 
designed and initiated. He insisted on the unity and 
logical sequence of his proposal. It began with the pas- 
torate. After all a Church is what its ministry shall 
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make it. In the mundane sphere, the springs of its life 
are there. The pastorate needed superintendence, and 
the constitutional superintendence by presbyteries had 
fallen into practical abeyance. The pastorate was insuf- 
ficient in numbers for the need of the population, it had 
to be extended. Its training was too narrowly intellec- 
tual, the spiritual and experimental elements of training 
were scarcely attempted. ‘‘Ministry’’ was understood 
in too narrow a sense, as if limited to the sacred orders 
and, in effect, to the presbyterate: the gifts of the Spir- 
it, dividing to every man severally as He will, were not 
utilized. On every hand the Church was straitened by 
lack of material resource, it lived too much on the bene- 
factions of the past, it claimed and received too little 
from the abundance of the present. There was an abun- 
dance—abundance of life, abundance of power, abun- 
dance of spiritual Gift, abundance of material wealth, 
abundant readiness, abundant opportunity, abundant 
need; and the methods—Scriptural, Apostolic, appointed 
and well proved in experience—were plain to hand. It 
was only necessary to go in and occupy the land for 
God. But this was not done. As Macleod saw it and as 
he expounded it, it was all clear, all evident. The As- 
sembly was unanimous. It adopted the overture; it ap- 
pointed a huge Committee; it named its Moderator for 
convener and set John Macleod with his friend Thomas 
Martin of Lauder in charge of the Church Reform sec- 
tion. 

The Committee numbered about two hundred mem- 
bers, the very flower and force of the Church; it could 
hardly have been stronger or more absolutely represen- 
tative. And behind it there was that extraordinary 
unanimity. If there were official reluctances and dubita- 
tions, these did not reveal themselves, unless in one 
ominous sentence, which fell from the official mover of 
the resolution appointing the Committee: ‘Dr. John 
Macleod was really,” he said, ‘“‘the mover in the whole 
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matter.” When one heard that said, one knew that 
officialism was only bending before the wind—for the 
hour. 

The following year Dr. Macleod was again a commis- 
sioner to the Assembly and presented the Report of the 
Reform Committee. The Committee had worked in five 
sections, presided over by some of the wisest Church- 
men then living: Cameron Lees, Theodore Marshall, 
Marshall Lang, Professor Cowan, Dr. Harry Hamilton 
of Hamilton, Dr. Wallace Williamson, with Macleod him- 
self for the financial section. A remarkable feature of 
the year’s work was the way in which these sub-conven- 
ers, and their committees with them, had been agreed in 
continuing on the lines laid down at the first, and the 
consistency with which the first ideas were carried by 
them into their several reports. These reports when 
brought together actually presented a unity of “‘a single 
common scheme,” and in detail they supported the en- 
tire scheme as first launched. It was a report unique in 
volume, running with its appendices and memoranda to 
some three hundred and odd pages. These subordinate 
documents also were the work of competent men, ex- 
perts on their subjects. It is strange to think how light- 
ly their conclusions were ere long to be set aside; noth- 
ing more careful or more weighty was likely ever to be 
obtained. Dr. Macleod’s own labour on the financial 
section was devastating, for it involved the extremely 
disagreeable and contentious subject of the grievances of 
incumbents of what we call parishes Quoad Sacra. The 
inquiry into these, the search for remedy and the design 
of a better system, was work to which he personally de- 
voted time, thought and toil which others had for long 
years of complaint refused. If gratitude were much of 
a factor in public life, the ministers of these charges at 
least might have felt later that they owed him their sup- 
port; for his labours in their matters exhausted him and 
brought near another breakdown. 
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For that year, however, all went triumphantly. The 
Report was welcomed, and its recommendations were 
with slight modifications approved and referred for dis- 
cussion by presbyteries or for fuller consideration by the 
Reform Committee by itself or in conference with the 
Standing Committees. The whole result of the debates 
was full of promise. Nevertheless, opposition was con- 
solidating; it had gone abroad that the Church Society 
had captured the Assembly, that the Reform Movement 
was a one man affair—‘Dr. Macleod was really the 
mover in the whole matter”; and now it lay with the 
presbyteries to deal with it and to save the Church. 
During the following year the process of salvation was 
effectually carried out. There is a saying among us that 
each minister has three consciences—his Assembly con- 
science, his presbytery conscience and his personal con- 
science. The operations of these are sometimes hard to 
reconcile. Measures which cannot well be resisted in the 
larger air of the Assembly may be crushed in the lesser 
local courts. The keystone of the Reform scheme had 
been the “extension of the pastorate’? by ordination of 
probationers, otherwise qualified, after two years’ ser- 
vice, and this had been remitted to presbyteries for ad- 
vice; presbyteries, it appeared, were practically unani- 
mous in condemning it. The replies might be classified 
as refusing an opinion, as partially hostile, partially fa- 
vourable, and so on; but the general effect was unmis- 
takeable, and when the Assembly of 1898 met, the affair 
of Reform was already prejudiced. 

Presbyteries are for the most part by way of sending 
their members to the Assembly in rotation, but excep- 
tions to this practice are usual—men who habitually 
make themselves felt in debate are often returned year 
after year: and men in charge of important measures 
have frequently the same consideration. The presby- 
tery of Glasgow did not in 1898 return Dr. Macleod. In 
view of the fact that that presbytery is predominantly 
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composed of Quod Sacra representatives and that Dr. 
Macleod was known to be bringing up a voluminous re- 
port on the Quoad Sacra system with a drastic scheme 
for its reconstitution on constitutional lines, this by it- 
self amounted to a demonstration which could not be 
misunderstood. He was thus barred from moving the 
adoption of his own Report, and the Assembly was pre- 
served from the influence of his overwhelming advocacy. 
He sat as auditor while page by page his work was torn 
up and the findings of the two previous Assemblies in 
effect nullified by reference of their matters to the vari- 
ous Standing Committees to be dealt with as they should 
see fit. In the end nothing of the Reform Scheme was 
left in being except a Board for the creation of pastoral 
institutes, which for a long time existed harmlessly and 
last year, I think, ceased to report. The Committee on 
Reform was discharged. 

Two months later Dr. Macleod was dead—of a fever 
which most readily finds its hold where exhaustion has 
sapped the vital resistance. Many hopes died with him. 
I do not think that I saw him between the close of the 
Assembly and his death, but letters were far from de- 
spondent. Realizing defeat and accepting the failure of 
the moment, he took it as “from the Lord,” with a cer- 
tain gallant cheerfulness, refusing to be cast down, per- 
haps not even discouraged. A great deal had at least 
been put on record and a testimony had been borne. 
One of his friends writes of “‘the scale of perspective in 
which his large hopefulness viewed the disappointments 
of contemporary events. He was a man who bore all 
things, believed all things, hoped all things, endured all 
things; who never despaired, recognizing both the real- 
ity of present failure and the frequent deceptiveness of 
present success.” I am told that the collapse of the Re- 
form effort did not affect his serenity; he accepted it as 
“a reverse, not a defeat.” Addressing the Church So- 
ciety during the sittings of the Assembly in 1898, he had 
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said: “I see no ground whatever for discouragement. 
No one who knows anything of the way in which public 
questions move forward and the temper of constitutional 
Church Courts can expect that any reform worth the 
having is to be had in a day.” 

For the rest I remember him as the one prophetic man 
whom I have known—a man of great certainties, who 
seemed to be conscious of the spiritual, the true and the 
right, as of things seen. His most characteristic habit 
was, I think, that of a curiously immediate clinging to 
God, step by step. Prayer came in everywhere—“ we 
have been talking of serious things; now let us pray 
about them—you pray first”—that was the close of my 
own first meeting with him. Or in debate he would 
whisper to the friend beside him: ‘I'll pray for you 
while you are speaking, and you pray for me while I am 
speaking.” Or in one of his financial crises he would 
write to each of a circle and tell each for what to ask. 
Or on his deathbed—for he desired to live and declare 
the works of the Lord. He had a way of being seized by 
a text of Scripture or line of a hymn or maxim of faith, 
which would be his anchor of faith in the storm of the 
moment, and continually repeated: once it was “Seeing 
there is pity in Heaven,” or again “‘Calm me, O Lord, 
and keep me calm,” or when the atmosphere was par- 
ticularly poisonous with “‘suspicion” (I think it was at 
the time of parochial “‘petitions”’ of complaint), it was, 
I remember, “‘Let us, therefore, go forth unto Him with- 
out the camp,” and again and again “‘ without the camp.” 
George MacDonald speaks somewhere of Scripture say- 
ings as like landscape pictures hung on our walls, which 
some day turn to be windows into the reality which they 
have represented: in Macleod’s company that was con- 
stantly happening, the text he quoted in passing became 
transparent, and one saw far away things through its 
crystal. 

None the less he was a man of huge laughter and 
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abundant humour and a keen sense of the ludicrous. 
Much righteous indignation of his was wont to explode 
and vanish in a witty epithet or amusing characteriza- 
tion. He was a charming conversationalist and racon- 
teur, a delightful companion, full of zest in every pur- 
suit, keenly interested in life, very rich in sympathy. 
The poor adored him; great gentleman as he was, he 
went among them in simple brotherhood. He had a 
great delight in manhood for its own sake, and used to 
rejoice in the “rivers of men” who poured through Go- 
van streets when the shipyards emptied. Like most 
Highlanders he was at heart a sportsman and was prob- 
ably happiest when hunting otters among the cairns on 
Morven shore. He had absolutely no bitterness; for 
good men, who might have helped and would not, he 
had great compassion, but no condemnation. He had a 
horror of judging other men and of all anticipations of 
the awful verdicts of the future; and on that account 
would preach no funeral sermons: “‘God is the judge.” 
From early days he seemed to be oppressed by anticipa- 
tion of an unfinished work and could allow no light ref- 
erence to life’s uncertainty—‘‘ Ah! these are serious mat- 
ters’’—he lived under the pressure of that uncertainty, 
yet always with a large composure. If he sought whole- 
ness in his schemes and policies, he certainly attained it 
in himself and was in one thing as in another a man of 
God. Many opposed his teaching, no one attempted to 
attach to him any thought of censure. He lived and 
died in high and spotless honour; and of his life work, he 
himself would have said: “Judge nothing before the 
time.” 
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